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EDITORIAL 

Wjth the present issue of the New Indian Antiquary the journal ’com- 
mences the fifth year of its existence. In this short span of lire, notwith- 
standing the thundering war clouds approaching in the firmament of the East, 
we have been able to bring out four volumes of the journal covering over 
2500 royal octavo pages, two Festschrifts in honour of Prof. F. W. Thomas ^ 
and the late Sir E. Denison Ross inaugurating the N w Indian Antiquary 
Extra Series, in addition to two other works in the same Series, inaking al- 
together eight volumes. The Editors’ thanks arc as mucn due to the Ribli- 
shers as to the contributors who have together helped the Editors in achieving 
so much in such a short time, and at a period when the world conditions are 
such as to discourage research in purely cultural subject.: 

In the very second year of the New Indian Antiquary, just as we had 
completed one volume of the journal and the two Festschrifts'* in* the Extra 
Series, the present World War commenced, but thanks to the zeal of the 
Publishers and the enthusiasm of our contributors and subscribers, the journal 
was kept going despite increasingly difficult conditions imposed upon the 
paper market and the immense rise in the cost of production. The result 
has been encouraging so far as the standard of the journal is concerned and 
it has earned for itself the unique position of being the only monthly journal 
in Oriental Research in the world, having among its contributors all the fore- 
most scholars of all the countries. But owing to fall in the number of sub- 
scribers as the War has progressed and engulfed most of the European 
countries, as well as the increasing rise in the cost of production we are 
constrained either to raise the subscription or to reduce the number of pa^'^f 
per issue. Taking everything into account, we have now decided to reduce 
the output by one forme of eight pages per issue, while keeping the subscrip- 
tion unaltered. We trust that our subscribers and contributors will realize 
how great are the difficulties* in the continuing of a journal like this under 
the strain impend on it by the nearness of the War ; and we are thankful 
that in spite of the sacrifices involved and in the interests of Indology the 
Publishers have bravely undertaken so heavy a responsibility. Only the 
future generations will be able to evaluate properly the immensity of this 
sacrifice on the part of the Publishers and the greatness of their contribution 
to India’s cultural past and the building up of the future. 

It is hoped that all our contributors and subscribers will not only continue 
to support this unique journal by personally subscribing to it, but help the 
Publishers in building up an unbroken tradition in Oriental Research by 
bringing in more subscribers to take the place of those who have dropped off 
as a result of their countries being overrun by war clouds. We can assure 
our readers that this reduction in size is of a temporary nature, and that as 
soon as conditions return to normal, we shall resume the old form if they 
assure us of their continued support in ever increasing numbers. 

S. M. Katre P. K. Gor>£ 



THE DEVI-PURANA 


By 


R. C. HAZRA. Dacca. 


The Devhpurdna^ is one of the most important of the Upa^ 

puratias. It deals, in 128 chapters, mainly with the exploits and worship of 
Devi (the great goddess), who is incarnated in the Vindyas as a maiden 
mounted on a lion, and who, in spite of her independent existence as the 
‘ yoga-nidra ’ and the primal and pre-eminent Energy (adya para sakti— 7, 


* W'hile examining my thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy' in 1936, 
tlie late Professor M. Winternitz wanted ‘ to* know more of the Dev^-purana' which 
I occasionally mentioned in my thesis : but unfortunately I could not publish this 
essay in proper time, altliough I had completed it long before. 

1. Edited by Pahcanana Takkaratna and published in Bengali characters 
with a Bengali translation by the Vahgavasi Press, Calcutta, Second edition, 
1334 6.S. 

Though, as we shall see hereinafter, the Devi-p. is a work of great importance 
from different points of vie\v, it has not yet been edited critically, nor is there even 
a single edition printed in Devauagari characters. In fact. I know of no other 
edition of this work than that published by tlie V'^angavaa Press, Calcutta. This 
want has fora'd me to use this edition in spite of its manifold defects. 

• ^ Mss of the Devhp. are not ver>^ numerous. EcGfiXiNC. in his India Office 
Calalogxie, VI, pj). 1205-7 (No. 3362 ; Ms No. 380) describes a Ms of this Upa- 
purana ‘ apparently consisting of some 7000-8000 slokas ' and written in Bengali 
scripts by thrtie different hands in 1804 a.d. Its contents are practically the same 
as those of our printed edition, and it ends thus : 

sadacarah subhaharah sarv’a-sahga-\a\^arj?tah ' 

vacayan satam ardhaip va pratyahaxfi prapnuyac diivainll 

etac cabhyudayarp pdckirp satais tribhir narottamaih f 

sahasrair dv'adasair vatsa kathitarp sarva-siddhidarp || 

ity adye dev^avatare srideyipurape 'bhyudaya-padah samaptah 1 1 

(Tfie second verse ‘etac dibhyudayaip padam etc.' does not occur in the printed 
edition. The final colophon also is different there). • 

In his Bikaner Catalogue, p. 199 (No. 433) R. L. MitRa describes a paper Ms 
of the Devup. which is written in Nagara and has the same contents as those of 
No. 3362 (Ms No. 380) described by Eggeling in his Ind. Off. Cat., VI. pp. 1206-7. 
Tliis Ms also ends as follows : 

sadacarah subhaharah san'a-sahga-vivarjitah | 
vacay'an ^tam ardhaip va pratyaic$ajp prapnuyac chivatp 1 1 
etac cabhyudayaip pade ^tais tribhir narottamaih 1 
saliasrair dvidakir vatsa kathitaip sarv^-siddhidaip |1 
adye devyavatare devipuraijain samaptam iti ] | 

In their Desa. Cat. of Sms. Mss, Calcutta Sanskrit College, IV, pp. 187-S 
Hrishikesh Shastri and Shi\^ Chandra Gui describe a fresh, undated, complete 
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20), is principally the Sakti (Energy) of Siva, though also identified with the 
SaktiS of. other gods as well as with the MatfS and other female deities such 
as Uma.JDak^yai]u, Kali, CaiiTKjli, etc. It also gives us important information 
about the different incarnations of Devi and her original nature and rdation - 
sliip with Si v^ and other gods, about Sakta iconography and the Sakta vows 
and worships, about Saivism (as related to Saktism), Vai§a?avism, Brahma* 
ism and G^apatyaism, about warfare as well as the construction of towns 
and forts and the means of their protection, about the different Vedic schools 
as well as the Upavedas, Ahgas, Up^gas etc., about the science of medicine, 
about manuscripts — ^the method of copying, the script aixd materials to be 
used for the purpose, the characteristics of the scribes, and the method of 
making gifts of these, — about holy places (in connection with whicfi many 
countries and towns of historical interest have been named), about different 
kinds of gifts, about customs and usages, and so on. 

The Devl-p. begins abruptly with an opening verse- without any mention 
of the person to whom this versf is attributed. This unknown reporter 
further informs us that some sages request Vasi§tha to speak on various 
topics, viz., the killing of the past, present and future demons by Devi. 
Indra’s recovery of the kingdom of heaven from the demons, the hoisting of 
Indra’s banner, the sixty incarnations of Devi, etc." Consequently, Vasi§tha 
promises to narrate to them, in four sections (Pada) according as Devi was 


paper Ms of the Devhp. written in Nagara characters. Its beginning and end show 
that it is generally the same as No. 3362 of the In4. Off. Cat. and No. 433 of the 
Bikaner Cat. mentioned above. It also ends thus : 

aadacarah sadaharah sarva*sanga-vivarjitah | 

vacayan §atam ardhaip va pratyak^aip prapnuyac chivaip 1 1 

etad abhudayaip padaip satais tribhir narottamaih | 

sahasrair dvada^ir vatsa kathitaip sarva-siddhidaxp 1 1 

ity adye devyavatare ^evipuriuiarp samaptaip H ll 

In, his Notices of Sans. Mss. Vol. VI, pp. 180-5 (No. 2118) R. L. MlTi<A des- 
cribes an old, undated, complete paper Ms written in Bengali characters and con- 
sisting of 128 chapters and 7371 slokas. The analysis of its contents as well as the 
final verse, as given by Mitra, shows that it is generally the same as our DtvUp,, 
chaps. 1-27. 

Yet another l^s of the Devl-p. is described by Haraprasad Shastrx in his 
Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss, ASB, V, pp. 769-770 (No. 4107). This is a fresh, un- 
dated, incomplete paper Ms written in Bengali scripts. The final colophon, as 
given by Shastri, shows that it is the same as our Devup,, chaps. 1-127. 

For other Mss of the Devi-p. see Benares Sans. College Cat., p. 337 (this is an 
incomplete Ms written in DevanSgara) and p. 338 (this is a complete Ms written in 
Devanagara and dated ‘1609'); Chintaharan Chakravarti, Descr. Cat. of Sans. 
Mss in the Vcmgtya Sahitya Pari^t, p. 71 (this is an incomplete Ms written in 
Bengali scripts and dated Saka 1726) ; and Cat. of Sans. Mss in Private Libraries 
in the North-west Provinces, Part 1, Benares 1874, No. 452. 

2. namaskrtya sivaip deviip sarva-l^iagavataip subhaip | 

purapaip saippravak^yami yathoktaqi brahnmpa pura {| Devl-p. 1, 1. 

3. All these topics have been treated of in the present Devi-p. 
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incarnated in the different Yugas^, all the Pur^a-topics which he says, were 
related 

•(1) by Siva to Vi^iiu, Brahma and others, 

(2) by Brahma to Matarisvan, and 

(3) by Manu, Atri and Bhrgu (who received these probably from 
Matarisvan ) to Vasi^tha and others ( including Agastya ? ) . He adds that 
it is Agastya's speeches on all these topics which would be widely circulated 
on earth through kings•"^ 

Vasistha further gives the titles and contents of the four sections (Padas) 
thus : 

(1) The first Pada, which is called Trailokya-vijaya or simply Vijaya, 
deals with the origin of Devi at the beginning of creation‘s. 

(2) The second Pada, which is termed Trailokyabhyudaya, deals with 
the following topics : the story of ^akra {t.e. Indra) ; the killing of Dundubhi ; 
Ghora’s rise, his receipt of a boon from Vi§nu, his overlordship through the 
practice of a spell, his son s entrance into heaven, Ghora’s overcoming the 
Maya and his deception by Brhaspati ; Devi’s descent on the Vindhyas ; 
Narada’s muttering of the great Padamala-vidya with a view to deluding 
Ghora who was to take the form of the demon Mahi§a ; the killing of Maya, 
the demon Khatva and others by the gods after worshipping Rudra and the 
numerous forms of Devi. 

(3) The third Pada is called §umbha-Nisumbha-mathana. 

1,4) The fourth Pada, which is not clearly designated (but which seems 
to he called ‘ Devasura-yuddha deals with the following topics : Andhaka's 
fight ; war between the gods and demons , Andhaka’s attainment of the status 
of Bhrngi by eulogising Hara ; war between Taraka and Karttikeya ; the 
birth of Karttikeya- the loss of Kama’s body, Visnu’s worship of Siva for 
the good of Indra, and Kartlikeya’s birth and command over the army of 
gods ; the origin of Uma-Kali and her 3ttainm?nt of Siva as husband ; Hima- 
layal’s marriage of his daughter ; the origin of the sages Valakhilyas and 
others who acted as Hotrs : die story ot gods and sages mounted on llie 
chariot of the Sun ; the various conditions attained through results of actions ; 
the origin of Mahasveta w^ho was engaged to protect the Sun ; the story of 
Jambha and others as well as of the gods who were transforpied into planets ; 


4. Cf. cntu!?pada*vibhagcna yathayuga-kramagata | 

devi sarvasukhav’aptirp prayacchati prapujita {j Devhp. 1, 30. 

5. Devhp. l, 29-32. Also Devep. 128, 1. 

6. Cf. utpatti-kirtanam sr^^teh prathamaip samudahrtaip | 

viiaye deva-pade lu r^inaip pariprcchat^ il Devi-p. 1, 36. 

The first bnc may be interpreted in different ways, viz., as (1) ‘the origin (of 
Devi) before creation has been described’, and (2), ‘die first origin of creation has 
been described 

It is to be noted that in Devhp. 127, 24f. die first origin of Devi before, or 
rather at the beginning of, creation has been described. 
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the performance of sacrifice to the planets by Brahma ; and the residence of 
the l^trs in different regions for the good of children^. 

Nljxt, after mentioning the results, rules and fit places of study of the 
Pur^a, Vasistha reports the interlocution between king Nfpavahana and his 
preceptor Citrahgada without giving the least introduction about these two 
interlocutors.^ From this interlojpution we understand that Nipavahana® asked 
his preceptor Citrahgada to declare to him the different Vidyas on Khadga. 
Mala, Mjana, Gutika etc. which the latter received from Indfa. Conse- 
quently Citrahgada referred NrpavShana to Agastya, whd then narrated the 
Vidyas as revealed to Indra by Brahma who had received these from Siva 
through Vi§pu. 

Thus the topics of this Pur dm are introduced in cnap. 1 

From the above information supplied by the Devi-p itself regarding its 
four Padas with their respective contents and corroborated by Bhagiratlia 
who says in his commentary on Kumar a-satjibhava 1, 1 that Kalidasa wrote 
his great epic Kumdra-mnibhava on the basis of the story of the birth of 
Karttikeya as given in the ‘ Devt-purdna \ thus proving that the ‘ Devh 
purdna \ with its contents of at least the fourth Pada, was known to him^, and 
from the facts that in the present text we find only those topics which are 
enumerated as the subject-matters of the first two Padas or rather the second 
one^^ and that at least three of the complete Mss of the Devi-p, end with 


7. Devhp. 1, 36-52. 

8. The substitution of the name NTpavahana ' by ‘ Vidye^vara ‘ Vidyapa ' 

and ‘Vidyadhara’ (in Devhp, 80, 1; 92, 14; and 102, 2 respectively) tends to 
show that Nrpavahana was a king oif the Vidyadharas. ** « 

9. Dacca University Ms No. 108H (Bhagiratha’s commentary on Kalidasa's 
Kumdra-sambhava) , fol. 2a-H‘ kavih kalidasah devi-purauiyaip karttikeya-janma- 
katliaip asritya kurrmra-sambhavaip nama mahakavyam idaip niravatma (?)’. 

Bhagiratha calls himself ' pgamuiKii-kula-bhu^ana ’ and was a Brahmin. 

It is to be noted that according to the Dem-p, tlie story of Karttikeya’s birth 
was dealt with in^the fourth Pada. 

10. The facts that the contents of the second Pada begin practically from 
chap. 2 of our extant Devl-p„ and that in chap. 1 the Pur^a is found to begin 
abruptly and the interlocution between Nrpavahana and Citrahgada is inserted with- 
out any previous introduction of the interlocutors, tend to show that even the 
Trailokya-vijaya Pada has sustained serious losses. Whatever the meaning of the 
line ‘ utpatti-klrtanaip sr^teh prathamaip samudahrtaip ' (see footnote 6) may be, 
it must be admitted that the Trailokya-vijaya Pada is almost totally lost. It is 
only Devhp. 1 which seems to have belonged to the Trailokya-vijaya Pada. Cf. 
Devhp, 1, 28 - 

adyadhyayena saipki^epat purauaip samudahrtaip 1 
pade trailokya-vijaye sarva-kama-prasadhanaip 1 ! 

W'hether Devi-p. 127, 24 f., which deal with the first origin of Devi at the begin- 
ning of creation, originally belonged to the first Pada, or whether these verses w^ere 
added only to deal very briefly with an important topic which was going to be 
omitted with the omisaon of practically the entire Trailokya-vijaya Pada, it is not 
passible to say definitely with the present state of our knowledge. 
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the verse ‘etac cabhyudayaip padaip satais tribhir nafdttamaih etc/l^ it is 
clear that the present Devhp. does not represent the bigger and entire work 
that was known under the title in earlier days but contains only a 4X>rtion 
of the same ending with the Trailokyabhyudaya Pada and dealingrwith the 
first incarnation of Devi^*. 

This fragmentary condition of our present Devi-p. is due'Ynoet probably 
to the repeated revisions and abridgments to which the Purajia has, like 
many others of its class, been subjected from early days. The Devt-p, itself 
records a tradition that this ‘ :§astra * was revealed by !§iva to Brahma in ten 
lacs (of slokas?) and by Brahma to Indra in one lac (of slokas?). It then 
reached Agastya (most probably in a more abridged form), and Agastya 
narrated it to king Njfpavahana (perhaps far more concisely).^*'' That this 
tradition, in spite of all its exaggerations, is not to be set aside as totally 
false but is based on some amount of truth, is shown by the following facts ; 
viz., by the absence of the third and fourth PSdas and most probably of the 
major portion of the first alsoi** from the present Devt-p,\ by the abrupt 
beginning of the Purana, the sudden meiTtion of Nipavahana and Citr^gada 
in DevVp. 1, 63-66 without any previous introduction, and the abruptness of 
some of the interlocutions^®; by a comparison of some of the extracts quoted 
in the Nibandhas from the ‘ Devl-purana ’ with their parallels in the present 
Devi}^; as well as by the loss of some of the chapters from the extant work^^ 


11. See footnote 1. The Ms described by Eggeling in his Ind, OS. Cat., VI, 
pp. 1205-7 has the final colophon — 

' ityadye devyavatare sridevipurane bhyudayapadah samaptah ’. 

^ ^ 12. 'That the present Devx-p. deals only whh the ‘ first incamation ’ of De\i 

IS shown by the reading ‘ ityadye devyavatare etc.’ oecurring in the final colophon 
as well as in some of the diapter-colophons of the Ms of the Devt-p. described by 
Eogeling (see Ind. OS- Cat., VI, p. 1207) and in the final colophons of tlie two 
Mas desenbed in R. L. Mitka’s Bikaner Cat. and Shastri and Gui’s Calcutta 
Sanskrit College Cat. (sec footnote 1). Cf. also Bevlp. 128, 4 wherein the ‘ adya 
devyavalara ’ has indirectly been mentioned as th(‘, subject-matter of the present 
Devhp. in connexion with phala-sruti. 

Devi-p, 128, 1-2. 14. See footnote 10, 

15. For instance, the interloaition between Saunaka and Manu begins from 

chap. .19, though no mention of the former has been made anywhere in the preced- 
ing chapters and nothing is said as to how these two interlocutors came to meet 
each other. » 

16. A long extraix dealing with Krsnai§tami-vrala and consisting of 71 metrical 
lines has been quoted from the ‘ Dem p.' in Heinadri’s Caturvmgarcintdmmi ( ASB 
ed.) Vol. 11. Part 1, pp. 823-6. A comparison between this extract and chap. 78 of 
the extant Veti-p. shows that though the present Orvi-p. has retained many of the 
lines of the quoted extract, it has summarised many of the remaining ones by re- 
taining the language of the original as far as possible, that Devi-p. 78 condenses 
the whole topic in 28 lines, whereas the quoted extract has 71 lines, and that in 
the Devi-p. Manu is the speaker, whereas in the quoted passage the interlocutors 
are Devi and I^vara. 

A comparison between a long extract (on Durga-vrata) quoted in Caiurvarga- 
dntdmam. U, i, pp. 856-862 and Devi-p. 33, 50-109 shows that in the quoted pas- 
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The above mentioned tradition as well as the probable losses sustained 
by our extant Devt-p, shows that the changes made in the present Devl-p. 
are W niore of the character of owidensation than of enlargement by addi- 
tions^®. ^ So, in spite of these repeated changes the major portion of the 
present contents of this Purana can generally lay claim to an eaily date, if 
not to that §4 its first composition. The close interrelation among the chap- 
ters^® also points to the general integrity of the Purana, so that at least the 
great majority of the chapters must be taken as contemporaneous.. 


«ge Brahma speaks to Sukra, whereas in the Dcvip. it is lb vara li.e. i>iva) who 
speaks to Sukra and it is due to this change in the speaker that instead of the line 
‘ etad vratavaraip sukra maya rudrena \h§piina ’ ( i.e. ‘ this best of vows p* ac- 
tised by myself, Rudra and Vjj§^iu ') occurring towards the end of the quoted CAtract, 
the Dcvl-p. has * etad vratavararp sukra maya brahmana vi^i ina 

Again, a summary of contents of a few lines of the Devhp., together with the 
line ' smu sakra pravak§yami ’ and the verse ‘ subhaip vapyasubhaTp kirprit ’ which 
enclose this summary, has been given in Narasirpha Vajapepin's Nityacarorpradipa 
(ASB ed.) pp. 640-1. A comparison between this summary and Devi-p, 123, Ilf. 
shows how the Devi-p. has been reshaped. In the quoted portion Sakra is addressed 
by somebody, whereas in the extant DevVp. it is king Nrpavahana who is instnicted 
by Agastya on the method of Devi-worship. Though the three quoted lines are not 
found in Dcm-p. 123 and the summary of other lines resembles Devt-p. 123, 11 ff. 
only vaguely, it is Dvv'Pp. 123 which must have been the new form of that chapter 
from which the above mentioned lines and summary were derived ; because, in the 
expression ‘ mukuladini^edhah pur^^aval/pu§pabhave patrani etc.’ {Nitydcara-prad'ipa, 
p. 641) there ivS unmistakable reference to Devt-p. 123, 18-20. 

Compare also the verses ‘ vama-dak^bia-vetta yo matr-vedartha-paragah ’ etc. 
quoted in Apararka's commentary on tlie Yajmvulkya-smrti (AN55S ed., p. 16) with 
Diri-p. 32, 42-43 or 51, 4-6 ; a long extract of 130 lines quoted in Raghunandana’j> 
Durgdpujd-tattva iSans. Sahitya Pari§at ed.), 25-29 may be' compared with 
Devi-p. 50, 88 f. ; the verse ' pancarat rartha-kusalo ’ quoted in NitydrdTa-frtadif>a, 
p. 21 may be compared witli DevVp. 32, 42 43 or 51, 4-6 : and so on. 

These comparisons will sh*w definitely that the present Devhp. is the result 
of a recast to which the earlier pevi-p. was subjected. 

17. The merttion of ‘ Yudhiijthira ’ and ' Kuru-sardula ’ as interlocutors in two 
extracts quoted from the ‘ DevYp. ’ in KdlasdiUi p. 103 and Var^akriyd^kaumudi, pp, 
^31 respectively but not in the present Devi-p„ and the occurrence of the word 
‘ partha ’ in the Vocative Case in Dcvl-p. 27, 6 show that our Devt-p., once contain- 
ed chapters in which YudhL^thira was one of the interlocutors. But in (he present 
Deihp. there is no such chapter. 

The Mss. of the Devi-p. say that this Purana, ending with the Trailokyabh>'u- 
daya Pada, consisted of 12,300 ^k)kas, whereas these Mss as well as the printed edi- 
tion actually contained 7,000-8,000 slokas. (See footnote 1). 

18. That the present Devvp. is not totally free from comparatively late addi- 
tions, we shall see later on. 

19. For instance, Devi-p, 21, 14 refers to Devi-p. 2, 33-35 ; 36, 1 refers to 33, 

2 ; 44, 4 refers to 42, 10(?) ; 46, 9 refers to chaps. 47 f. ; 57, 3 refers to chap. 50 ; 
65, 90 refers to chaps. 50-54 ; 74, 2 refers to chaps. 24 f. ; 92, 1-4 refer to chaps. 80-81 ; 
93, 22-23 refer to chap 63 ; 93, 59 refer to 93, 267 1. ; 121, 4-5 refer to chap. 26 (?) ; 
and so on. 
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Though the Devi-p., which calls itself a ‘ Parana 6r a * Sastra but 
never an ‘ Upapurana has not been included in any of the lists of eighteen 
Pui^as ’ or ‘ Upapuranas ’ contained in the different Purariic and non-2F^ra- 
liiic works'*^"^, most probably because of its abounding in Tantric ele^^ntsP, 
it* is by no means a very late work. It is profusely drawn upon by a large 
number of the Nibandhakaras. both early and late. For exanifi>le, Gopala- 
bhatta quotes numerous verses from Devl-p., chaps. 51, 61 and 118 in his 
H drib hakti vita sa (ed. Syamacarana Kaviratna, Calcutta 1318 B.s.); Gada- 
dhara from chaps. 21, 22, 24, 59, 61 and 90 in his Kdlasdra (ASB ed.) ; Anan- 
tabhatta from chap. 54 in his Vidhdna-pdrijdta {ABS ed.) ; Narasirnha Vaja- 
peyin from chains. 32 (cf. ), 34, 50, 51 and 123 in his NitydcdTa-pradipa ; 
Raghunandana from chai>s. 21-24, 50. 51, 54, 59, 61 and 78 in his Smrti-tattva 


20. See Devi-p. 1, 1 : 1. 28 : 1, 57 ; 128, 49 ; also the colpphons of chapteirs. 

The reading ‘ ityadye mahapurane ’ after Dev'i^p. 7, 90 must be a wrong one for 

' ityadye devipurane ’ which is found in many of the chapter- colophons. It is note- 
worthy that in the chapter-colophons the Piirajiia calls itself ‘ adya \ 

In spite of its claim to the status 'of a ‘ Pur^a ' it contains very little of the 
fA'c topics characteristic of a ‘ Purana ‘ varnsa ‘ manvantara ’ and ‘ varpsatiucarita ' 
being safely omitted. 

21. See Devhp. 128, verses 1, 13, 15, 25. .34, etc. 

22. It is only the Smrti-tattva of Raghunandana which includes the ‘ Daiva ' 
in the list of eighteen Up>apuraiias contained in the verses quoted b}' him from a 
* Kaurma' (i.e. KiiTfua-p.). Raghunandana explains * Daiva' as 'Devi-p.' (daivaip 
devipuranaip).- (Jivananda Uidyasagara’s ed.) I, pp. 792-3. 

The text of the verses of the Kurma-p.. as given by Raghunandana, is found 
to agree neither with that of the extant Kurma nor with those of the verses on the 
list of Upapuranas quoted from the ‘ Kurma-p. in the different Smrti Nibandhas. 
fFor the texts of these verses of the Kurma-p. see ABORI, XXI, pp. 40-43, foot 
notes ^ . 

Bv his reference to the list of eighteen Upapuranas as occurring in the ‘ Kurma- 
p.' and by his express mention that the Devi-p. was not included in any of the listii 
of eighteen F^uranas and Upapuranas Ballalasena alsc^disapprov'es definitely the text 
of the above mentioned verses as given by Raghunandana. See Ddnasdgara (Ind. 

Off. Ms), fol. 2a kilrmapuraiTiadipur^ayoh | ukbany-upapur^ni 

vyakta-dana-vidhini ca!|*; and foi. 4a -Lat-tat-puranopa,purapa-saTTikhya-bahi$krtam 
lcalma>a-karma-yogat | paijanda-4astranumataqi nirupya devlpuranarp na niban (?d) 
dham atra 

Hence tlie age and auffienticity of Raghunandana’s text are extremely doubtful. 

The Devi-p. is also included in the list of Upapuranas as giveh in the Sabda 
kedpadruma. but this list has been derived most probably from Raghunandana’s 
Srnrtvtattva. 

23. Ballalasena ascribes tlie exclusion of the Devi-p. from the lists of Purilnas 
and Upapuranas to its Tantric character. See Ddnasdgara. fol. 4a tat-tat-pur^o- 
pa,purai?a-sarjikhya-bahi§krtaip kalma§a-karma-yogat | pa§an(Ja4astrdnumatarn nirupya 
devipurapaip na niban(?d)dhain atra H * 

It is to be noted that at the time the present Devi-p. was first composed, the 
Purapas imbibed very little Tantric influence and looked down upon the Tantras as 
‘ Pa§an<Ja4astra \ So it is natural that the Devi-p., with its prominent Tantric ele- 
ments, should be kept outside the group of the 18 Upapurapas, See R. C. Ha2Ra 
Pur ante Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 260 f. 
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and from chaps, 21-’23, 50, 54, 59 and 123 in his Durgd-pujd-taUva ; Govinda- 
nanda from chaps. 21 (cf.), 24, 59, 61 and 78 in his V arsakriQfd-ktmrnudi 
(As!l>ed.), from chap. 59 in his Srdddhakriyd-kaumudl {ASB ed,), and from 
chap. 6^in his Ddnakriyd-kaumudi (ASB ed.) ; V^^mti-misra from chap. 
54 in his Tlrtha-cintdmm^i (ASB ed.); Sulapaipi from chaps. 21-23 and 61 
in his Durgdtsava-viveku (Sans. Sa. Pari§at ed.)’ and from chap. 97 in his 
Prdyascitta-viveka (Jivananda's ed.); Madanapala from chaps. 51, 59 and 
97 in his Madma-pdrijdta (ASB ed.) ; Madhavacarya ""rom chap^' *24, 74 and 
104 (cf.) in his Kdla-nirnaya (or Kdlck-nmdhaviya, ASii ed.); Sridatta Cpa- 
dhyaya from chaps. 50 and 51 in his Krtydcdra (Dacca University Ms. 
No. 4339); Hemadri from chaps. 11, 12, 21-24, 27, 31, 32, 45, 50, 56, 58-62, 
64-67, 74, 78, 79, 89, 91, 98, 99-107 and 121 in his Catuwarga cin*dmrni ; 
BalLalasena from chap. 100 in his Adbhuta-sdgara (ed. Muralidhara Jlia, 
Benares)^^ ; Apararka from Chaps. 32 (cf.), 51-53 (cf.), 59, 74. 97, 102 and 
104 in his commentary on the Y djnav alky a-smrii ; and Jlmutavahana from 
chaps. 22, 48, 61, 74 and 93 in his Kdlaviveka (ASB ed.). Api^endix). 

Some of the verses of the Devi-p.y which were derived by Raghunandana from 
* Vacasp>ati-misra ' Krtya-mahdrnava' (of Vacaspati-misra), ' Krtya-dntd- 
mmn\ ‘ Navya-vardhamana ’, ' Durgdbhakti-tarmigitil" (of Vidyapati, but 
ascribed to Narasirpha-deva of Mithila?), * Naiyata-kdlika-kalpataru' and 
" Kdmadhenu" (1000-11(X) a.d.), are found in Devhp., chaps. 21, 24 and 59 
(see Appendix). Hence the date of the present Devi-p., which had been 
known far and wide in the eleventh century, can never be later than 850 a.d. 

Though the authenticity of the quotation made in the Adblvutasagara from 
Devi-p. 100 is more or less debatable, Ballalasena’s knowledge of the present 
Devi~p. can by no means be questioned. By his remark that the Devi-p., 
which was excluded from the lists of eighteen Puranas and Upapuranas due to 
its treatment of sinful acts, was rejected by him because of its Tantric charac- 
ter-\ Ballalasena undoubtedly means the present Devi-p, which had Tantric 
elements even before the tir^e of Apararka”*^. Now, by way of explaining 
why he rejected some of the Purapas and Upapuranas, partly or wholly, in 
his Ddnasdgarar Ballalasena makes valuable remarks on their contents and 
authenticity as a result of a highly critical study of the entire Puranic litera- 
ture and names a set of Puranas which he regarded as spurious, viz., Tdrk^ya 


24- The quotation from the Dev'i-p. in the Adbhuta-sdgara is more or less de- 
batable. See my article on the ‘ Purana literature as known to Ballalasena ’ in the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XII, Part II, ,p. 131. 

25. Cf. Ddnasdgara, fol. 4a — ‘ tat-tat-puraTK>papur^a-.saipkhya-bah4krtarn etc,’ 

26. Cf. Apararka’s com., p. 16 — 
yad api devi-puraue — 

vama-ciak§iua-vetta yo matr-vedartha-paragati | 
sa bhavet sthapakah sre^tho devin^ matara(trka)su ca || 
pafiratrartha-kusalo raatr-tantra-vi^radah | 

siva-sasana-vetta yo graha-matr-gauarthavit | 
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(i.e. Ga^u4a), Brahmia, Apicya, Vai^tuiva consisting of *23,000 ^lokas, and 
of 0,000 slokas^^ But he expresses no such opinion about the Devl p, 
On the other hand, he says that the lists of Purapas and Upapura??as exp&ded 
it because of its Tantric character, thus implying that the Dexn-^p. is ^ old as 
any of the Purapas and Upapuranas mentioned in the lists. AH this shows 
that in Ballalasena’s days the reputation of the Devl p. as a genuine Purapic 
work was firmly establi^ed and no question was raised as regards its authenti- 
city and early origin. So, the Devt-p. must be much older than the extant 
Garuda and Agni which are identical with the spurious Tarksya and Agneya 
mentioned by Ballalasena-'^. The extant Garuda and Agni being works most 
probably of the tenth and ninth centuries respectively^^, the Devt-p. must be 
placed earlier still. Hence the Devi-p. cannot possibly be later than 750 

This lower limit of the date of the Devt-p. seems to be pushed further up 
by a gofxl number of references to the independent worship of Brahma con- 
tained in it'^^ The opinion of scholars that the sect of Brahma became pro- 
minent during the period ranging from 200 to 600 a.d. and that the five gods 
of the Smartas threw Brahma into the background towards the beginning of 
the seventh centur>^ '*2, tends to show that at the time the present Devi-p. was 
first composed, the worship of Brahma was more or less popular. Hence the 
Devt-p. is to be placed not later than about 700 a.d. 

Again, the referena* to the decadent state of Jainism and Buddhism in 
more places than one,'^*^ and the mention of Hora and Drekk^a'*^^, of the 


27. Though it is not yet poSvSible to identify definitely the spurious Brahma, 
Vm^mva and Linga mentioned by Ballalasena, the contents of the spurious Puianas, 
as given by BallalasScna in his Damsagara fol. 3b“4a. show definitely that the spurious 
Tarksya and Agneya of Ballalasena are the same as the present Garuda and Agni-p. 
“respectively. For more detailed information on this point see my article in the 
Jfhimal af Onental Research, Madras, XII, pp. 129 1 . and my Purdnk Records on 
Hindu. Rites and Customs, pp. 137-8, 143. 


28. See the immediately preceding footnote. 

29. Hazra, Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites emd Customs, pp. 144 and 138. 

30. In his Ourgotsava .1 iveka, p. 18 Sulapapi spys that the line ‘ a^tamyarp bali- 

danena piitra iiaso bhaved dhnivarri ’ of a ^ Dev'i-p: was explained by Srikara (who 
flourished between 800 and 1050 A.i>. and probably in the ninth century) as prohi- 
bitive of Saipdhi-puja and Bali-dana during the A^tami Tithi. (yet tu ‘ astamyajp 
bah-danena .. ’ iti dcvipuraniyan-i tad a^aml-ksane sajTicihipuja-balidana"ni,sedha- 

kam iti sridatta-srikara-misrah). So it is sure that a ‘ Devt-p: was known to ^fi- 
kara. But as the above merilioncd line is not found in the present Devi-p we are 
m>t sure whether the present Devi p. is the same as that known to .^rikaxa. The 
want of any tradition or evidence as to the existence of a second Devi-p,, however* 
tends to .show tliat the two Dev i-pur anas mentioned above are identical 

31. Sec Devi-I,. 2, 13 ; 35, 1&-19 ; 50, iv. 57 ; 61, 1 ; 82 15 • 104 9 • 118 2 • 

and so on ^ , o, .t, , 

^ 32. F.arquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India dp 148 17Q 180 

U. also Brh»t.smkiic (ed. KERN), ctaps. 58 and 60 wherein there are’ rules for 
foe construction erection of foe image of Brahma, thus proving the wide spread 
of the worj^ip of the god in \ ar^amihira's time 

33. See Da :-p. 9. 32 ; 13, 24 : 27. 18 ; 33, 61 ; 65, 52 ; 69, 3 ; 88, 2 ■ 110 3 • 

and so on. » » > w, 4 ;, , j lu, o , 
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names of the zodiacal signs (rasi)^^ and week-days'*, of the Saivas and Pa§u- 
patag as two distinct iSivaitt sects, of the Vamas and Daksipas as two divisions 
of fSe Tantriks, cf the Buddha as one of the ten incarnations of Vi§i)u^’, of 
the Taf^trik Bauddhas3^ and of the Htb)as as practising the different mystic 
Vidyas^®, show that the Devl-p. cannot be dated earlier than 600 a.d. 

This u^^per limit of the date of the DevVp. seems to be supported by the 
distribution of the different limbs of the Kurma (kurmahga-saipsthana). as 
described in Devt-p. 46, 63 f. ; because it prominently betrays th^- influence ®f 
Var^amihira's BrhaUsnffihita, chap. 14 (nak?atra-fcurin^»dhy§yah) not only 
by one of its opening verses^^^ but also by metrical similarity in a few cases^h 
There are also a few more instances in which the influence of the Brhat- 
satrihitd may reasonably be suspected'*". If we are justified in tracing the 
influence of Banabhatta’s Kddcmharl in Devi-p. 16^'^, then this Purana cannot 
be dated earlier than 650 a.d. 


These verses show that the Jains and Buddliists wert regarded as wholly un- 
trustworthy, and their sight was deemed inauspicious, unlioly and most detrimental 
to longevity. Their sight even in dreams was considered as foreboding evil. 

34. Devhp. 73, 49. Though the occurrence of the term| ‘ hord' in two verses 
quoted by Varahamihira from Garga in Brhat’saifihitd (ed. H. Kern, Calcutta 1865), 
pp. 7 and 9 (chap. 2) shows that it came to be used by the Indians much earlier 
than the sixth century a.d., there is nothing to prove that it was used by them 
earlier than the end of the first century a.d. 

35. Devip. 22, 7 ; 32, 8-10 ; 39, 167 ; 43, 64 ; 44, 8 ; 46, 81-82 ; 47, 2 : 50, iv. 
1 f. The word ‘ rdsi ’ is found to occur in those works which are later than the 
Ydjnavalkya-smfti, 

36. Devl-p. 43, 64 ; 45, 3 f. ; 76, 41. 

37. The Buddha began to be regarded as an incarnation of Vi^u most probably 
from about 550 a.d. See my Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 41-4/. 

38. Devt-p. 88, 2-3--^ 

paijaiidibhir bhavi§yais tu bauddha-g^ida-vadibhih | 
svadharma-niratair vasta svena nyayena pujitah || 

This verse refers to the Ha§and3 (i*G. Tantrik) Bauddhas who worshipped the 
divine Mothers in their own ways. 

See also Devi-p, 13, 10-12, which, by their mention that Sfilaimtl wife of the 
demon Ghora, became devoted to the Digambara sect and observed vows but did 
not worship the Matrs, seem to betray their knowledge of the Tantrik Bauddhas. 

39. Devrp, 39, 143. 

40. Cf. Devt-p. 46, 64 with Brhat-sofjthitd 14, 1. 

41. Devi-p* 46, verses 68, 72-74, 80 and 82 are composed in the same metre 
as Brhat-smthitd, chap. 14. 

42. For instance, Devl-p. 12, which deals with the hoisting of Indra s banner 
(indra-dhvajoochraya), has verses, viz., 22, 24 and 28-29, which may be compared 
with Bjhat-samhrtd 43, 21, 22a and 39-40 respectively ; Devi-p. 47, dealing with the 
movelments of the planets (graha-gati), oipens with six lines written in the same 
metre as Bjhat-samhitd, chap. 14 ; and so on. 

43. Compare Devt-p. 16, 8-11 

fyasya kari-mahagandha mada-matta na ra^ttajah | 
yasya hataka-dapifani chatre§u na jane kvacit || 
yasya ghata tsvoHre§u na pure na ca ghotake \ 
yasya dutah priya-kope karmuk^aip na vigrahe |1 
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Hence it is highly pTobable that the Devi-p. ivas composed in the seventh 
century a.d., and most probably in the latter half of that century. 

The mention of the earlier arrangement of the Naksatras from Kfttika 
to Bharani in Devhp. 46, 83 and 127, 87-92 should not be taken to ^against 
the above general date of the Devhp. ; because in the Brhat-samhitd itself 
there is mention of the Nak?atras from Krttika to Bharaiti (see Brkat- 
samhitd 15). 

The above mentioned general date, to which we have assigned the Devi-p., 
should not be taken to be the date of all the chapters without exception. In 
connexion with Vidya-dana mention has beep made, in Devl-p. 91, of the 
Nandi-nagara script, which, as Biihler says, originated from the Soutliem 
Nagari of the SthTlth centuries A.D.^h Hence chap. 91 (or rather verses 12 
to the end, which deal with Vidya-dana) must have been interpolated later. 
The a>mparatively late date of this diapter is also shown by its mention of 
Yantra (diagram) as a medium of worship. It is to be noted that in the 
whole of the present Devhp. there is no second instance in which the Y'antra 
has been prescribed to be used as a medium of wa^rship. Chap. 91 is, how- 
ever, not to be dated later than 1200 a.d., because Hemadri quotes almost the 
entire chapter in his Caturvarga-cintdmani. Besides this chapter, there may 
he other interpolations, hut it 2 s very difficult to find them out. 

Though the Devhp. calls itself a ‘ Purina ’ or a ‘ ^^stra ' but never an 
Upapurana and is a fairly early work, it has been included among the Upa- 
purapas by Raghunandana'*', Narasirpha Vajapeyin^^*, and Mitra Misra^-. But 
there was a section of people who claimed that this Devi-p. was the real 

>'asya cadhvara-yajnesu hyasrupato na sokajah ! 
yasya sasi-krpane§ii kalahko na ca bhi-krtah j! 
yasya sv^apna-prabha mithya na ( a vaktavya yojane i 
yas\a bale raukhabhahgo na ca krodiia-bhayat kvacit ! | } 

whrdi describe the reign ol' Ghora, with RanabhattS’s description of the condition 
of Sudraka's subjects in the Kddambart (NSP ed.. pp. 10-11 — yasmiips ca rajani jita- 

jagati paripttlayati mahvpi citra-karrnasii varna-samkarah • svapne^u 

vipralambhas chatre^ii kanaka -dandah . , ..... . . karisu mada-vikarah 

etc. ) . 

4t Bijhleh. Indian PaJci'n^rapHy, p. 51. 

45 See footnote 22 above. 

46. Nitydedra-pradifn:. pp. 18-19 

a§tadasabhyas tu prthak puranaip yat tu dr^yate j 
vijanidhvarp muni-sre§thas tad etebhyo vinirgatani |l 

vinirgataip samudbhutani 1 yatha kalika-puranadlniti laki?midharah | 

yac ca vayupurana-devipuranadi tad apy elesv antargatarp | 

47. V'lra^mitrodaya (ed. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. Benares), Paribha^- 
prakasa, p. 15— 

a^tadaikibhyas tu prthak purajiam yat tu drsyate | 

\ijanidh\am dvija-sre§tlias tad etebhyo vinirgatarp H 

vinirgatarp samudbliutaip [ yatha mahajana-parigrhita-nandikewara- 

puran-adipurapa-devipurapaditi san^c§epah | 
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Bhdgavata*^. This opinion, oeing wholly unjustified^®, failed to find any wide 
acc«|jtance amonij the people and was consequently discarded. 

It is difficult to say anything definitely about the provenance ,of the 
Devt-p\From the mention of the names of countries, rivers, holy places etc., 
mostly bel€|pging to Northern” India^®, it seems that the Devi-p, was written 
in this part of the country. The use of the simile of ships (pota) in more 
places than one in this Purana'^^ as well as the mention of K^marupa^^, 
Ktoiakhya’’^ Vahga^^, R;adha^\ Varendra^^^, Samatafr'S’ and Vardhamana^® 
in several places, tends to show that the Puraria was wriu^ in L-engal, most 
probably somewhere about Tamluk, whence ships were sent to distant 
countries outside India"'®. 

The Devi-p. supplies us with important information regarding the lite- 
rature known to it by frequently meutioning a Dcvt-sastra (literature on 
Devi)«® which grew up be:fore the composition of this Purapa ; by referring 
to ‘Puratias’ dealing with DevV'\ thus shwiftg that Devi had become the 
subject-matter of Puranic works even before the present Devhp. was com- 
posed ; and by the mention of the four Vedas as well as the Upavedas, 
Angas etc.®-\ of Usanas as an authority on warfare and construction of ‘nadi- 
durga’ (river- fort)®®, of Mathara as an authority of the method of Sun- 
worship®^, of the ' Siva-siddhantas ’ on Yoga and worship®^ of the ‘feiva- 


48. Cf. the verse — 

bhagavatyas ca durgayavS caritaip yatra vartate 1 
tat tu bhagavataip proktaiji na tu devipurauakarp |1 
occurring in an Uttara-khanda (chap. 23) claiming to be a section of the :^iva-p. 
See Eggeling, hid. OS. Cat., VI, p, 1357. 

49. See Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 52 f. 

50. See Devhp., chaps. 38, 39, 42, 46 (verses 63f.), 63, 74-76, and so on. 

51. Devhp. 72, 73 (‘poti potasya va yatha ' used in connexion with the 

maintenance of a fort by its owner); 77, 3 ( sivapotarp tu tena paraip bha- 

varnavat) ; 83, 112 (daityaugha-majjamanan^ tvaip pota bhava sulini). 

52. Deil-p. 42, 8 ; 46, 71* 53. Devi-p. 39, 6 and 144. 

54. Dtvi-p. 46. 69. • • 55. Dev\-p. 39, 144. 

56. Devi-p'. 39, 144 ; 42, 9. 57. Dev\-p. 46, 70. 

58. Dcui-p. 46, 70. 

59. In this connexion the use of the word ‘ devyd ’ for ‘ dev\ ' in a large 
number of places in the Dcvl-p. may be noted. It may be mentioned here that in 
Bengal the wor4 ‘ devyd ’ for ‘ devi ’ is still used as a title of Brahmin widow^s. 
Note also the peculiar use of the word ‘ sammatikrtva * ( in ' evaip tab sammatik- 
kytva ’ — 7, 96) which has its parallel in Bengali ‘ sammata kariya ’ ; of ‘ uttha ' 
for ‘ uttistha ’ in 8, 17 (cf. Bengali ‘ utha rise) ; and so on. 

60. See Devi-p. 34, 3 and 8; 89, 14; 91, 7 {de\T^avatara-sastraJti) ; 99, 17 
(nanda-^stra) ; 101, 20; 105, 9 (mangala-^stra). 

61. Devi-p. 37, 74 ; 39, 22. 62. Devi-^p. 107*. 63. Dcin-p. 3, 33 ; 72, 55-. 

64. Devi-p. 51, 8. The meanings of the w^oird ' mdphura' are given by V. S. 
Apte as — (1) Name of Vyasa, (2) A Brahmaiia, (3) A distiller (^updika), and 
(4) One of the attendants on the Sun. It is most probably in the last sense that 
the word * mathara ' has been used in the Devt-p. This word seems to have nothing 
to do with the name of the author of the M^thara-vftti on the Sdrnkhykt-kdiikd. 

65. DevVp, 10, 4 ; 51, 8. 
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gainas' as authorities on the method of worship of the divine Mothers!**, 
and of the Gitas of Sambhu, U^anas, Vi?nh and Brahma®\ It not /mly 
mentions ‘ Tantra ’ and * Agama ’ very frequently*® but names a good number 
of Tantric works, viz., Kdlthtantra^^, Gdruda-tantra'^^, Mdtj-tantT^f/, Mula- 
tantrcP^, BhutOrtantrcf'^, Bhairat^a-lantTef*, Bdla-tantra^^, and Nit^ya-tantra^*. 
In Devup. 76, 39 there is mention of a ‘ Markaodeya-munisre^tha-purana ' 
dealing with topics dn the NarmadS and the Sarasvati, but we have not been 
able to identify it. It is also not known which Pur^ is meant by Devup. 
63, 18 (a§ta$a§tis tu namani deva-devavasya dhimataih | purane copagitani 
brahmaijia ca svayambhuva | i). An extract quoted by Raghunandana in 
his Smrti^attva I, p. 668 from the * Devi-p. * but not found in the present 
Devi, contains the name of a ‘ Brahma-purdna ’ in connexion with a Mantra 
to be pronounced during tlie worship of Visvakarman, the divine architect. 

In this connexion we should like to say a few words on the Tantric 
elements in the Devhp. Though the Vedic influence on this Pur^a is quite 
evident from the facts that the contents of the Devi~p. are said to be * vedar- 
tha-tattva-sahita that the four Vedas are called Devi’s door-keepers, that 
the muttering of the Gayatri is prescribed during Saiva-yoga, that the Vedas 
are called the highest authorities on Dharma, that those who violate the rules 
of castes and stages of life are doomed to hell, that the worships often require 
the Vedic Mantras, Kunda, Homa, etc., that the Brahmins are engaged as 
priests, and so on*^, this Purai>a is infused with Tantric influence from begin- 
ning to end. It not only recognises the Tantra as an authority*® but men- 
tions Tantra ’ and ‘ Agama ’ on several occasions and names a good number 
of Tantric works. The study of a large number of Tantras is even called the 
best of all purifiers*'**. 

The form of worship, which is often mainly Tantric. requires the use 
of Tantric Mantras and tlie performance of Nyasa, Mudra etc.®* ; the use 
of wine and meat is prescribed in some cases®^ ; the feeding of virgin girts is 
a very important part of all worshii)s and festivals connected with Deva ; the 


Devhp, 88, 1. 

Devhp. 6, 30 ; 10. 4 ; :]3. 4 ^ . 39 
Devhp. 6, 31 ; 88, L 
Devhp. 6, 31 ; 32. 43 
Detfi^p. 39. 25. 


67. Detn-p. 5, 2. 

;4-25 ; 56. 22 ; 83 ; 1 and 17 ; 110, 3. 


88. 1 ; 91. 14. 


72. Divt-p. 9, 65. 


66. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. _ ^ ^ 

V ^ Bhiita-tantra has been mentioned by 

Varahamihira m his Bjhat-saijthitd 16, 19. ^ 

S; S; S f 

72. S] -ts fd » on! ^ ^ ^ ^ = 

78, Det'i-P. 55, 8 ; 56, 22. 

79. Dei'i-p. 110, 3 — bahu-tantravalokanam vimallkaruiuiin 

• -rf’ ; 7. 88 ; 9, 36 ; 9, 68 ; 26, 21-22 29^ 14 VsO 1 91 • 5Q 

IV, 71 ; 52, 8 ; 77, 21-22 ; 91. 40f. ; 93, 267f. ; and so on ’ ' 

81. Det hp. 39, 173 ; 50. iii, 18, 28 and 30 ; 118, 6 ; and so on. 

The Vira-vrau requires the u* of 'mahimamsa' in Devi-p. 9, 68-69. 
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image. {pTatimd), altar (siha^ila), sword {khadga), trident (iti/d), drde 
{memfala, with a padma), book {pustaka), phallus (linga), foot-wear 
(pddukd), cloth (pata), knife (churikd), arrow {bdt(ia), water, fire, .heart 
{Mcture (citra), and bow {dhmus) are to be used as mediums of 
worship in different cases®" ; and so on. 

The Devt-p. mentions many m 3 rstic lores (vidyd), yfe., Kamifca, Pada- 
mala, Aparajita, Mftyufljaya-vidya, etc.®'\ which are intended ngt only for 
the attainment of magic powers such as akar^aoa etc. bi:*: rlso for final eman- 
cipation (mukti)^. It elevates the position of the spiritual preceptors 
by prescribing their worship which is said to be as important as, or more 
important thah, that of the gods, Fire and the Vidyas®\ 

As to ti^ position to be allowed to women and Sudras, the Devhp. holds 
a liberal view. It allows them as well as the Pukvasas, Ca^dalas and others 
to perform the vows and worships connected with Devi®^ and even prefers 
a qualified Sudra to a worthless member of any of the higher castes for the 
worship of Devi^\ Women and Sudras are directed to^ [)erform Homa daily 
in a sanctuary (tnaitha) or a kitchen {mahdnasa) but never in a Ktpida**. 
Virgin girls are to be worshipped ahd fed in all the worships and festivals 
connected with Devi, because DevJ, being herself a maiden, resides in all 
virgin girls®"*. Other women also are held in high esteem*^, so much so that 
their worship is prescribed on several occasions^h 

The language of the Devt-p. often exhibits epic license. It uses *Mahdtejdh* 
for ' mahatejasalji" (7, 22), the word ' devyd' for ‘dm' (7,91 — devyayai ; 
92, 13 — devyayaip ; 99, 5 — devyayah ; etc.), *visaib* for vidbkih* (22, 5), 
‘ prafnaddni ’ for ‘ pramaddli ' (22. 19). ‘ tac-chdstra-vettdrmlt ’ for ‘ °vettrbhih ' 
(32, 42), ‘ brahmena ' and ‘ brahmasya ’ for ‘ brahmmd ’ and ‘ brahrrumah ’ 
res{3ectively (40, 11 ; 98, 10), *ndmena' for " ndmnd' (46, 83), the word 
‘ mdtarra" for ‘ wd/r ’ (53, 10 — mdtmdi^idi^i ; 59, 11 — ravi-matara-rupa ; 65, 90 
—mataraijaip ; and so on), ' sivomdifi' for ' sivome' (64, 2; 65, 1), * rd- 
jasya' for * rdjnah^ (80, 13 'mityajdm' for ' antyajdndm' (88, 4), ' prat- 
yu^i" for * pratyu^asi" (90, 30), \mdtTm' for ' mdiafrani' (91, 6), ' srdva- 
fte^ddhe* for * frdvane d^ddhe* (93, 48), * vaso rdjd sunumtri^u' for 'vase 
rdjd stimantTindffi * (9, 12), ' devi-sdstraTtha-veUdrarn pujanatfi bhavane 


61 ; 50, iv, 42f. and 100 ; 
; 98, 7-9 ; 98, 18-19 ; 100, 

11, 4 ; 76, 31 ; and so on. 


54. 10; 
5; lOX 


82. Dev%-p..22, 10 ; 26, 35 ; 31, 18 ; 50, i, 

57, 13 ; 58, 19 ; 65, 56f ; 91, 40f. ; 93, 102-106 
*11-12 ; and so on. 

83. Devt-p. 1. 63-64 ; 2, 1 ; 9, 49 and 52 ; 

Devt-p. 39, 27 ; 39, 122-4. 

Devi-p. 67, 5 ; 124 ; 1 ; chap. 125. Also cf. 39. 170 ; 128, 24 and 26 f. 
Devt-p. 22, 5-6 ; 22, 23-24 ; 24. 17 ; 88, 4 ; 89, 19 ; 91. 1 ; and so on. 
Devt-p. 51, 4-5. 88 Devi-p. 121, 5. 

Devi-p. 35. 17-18. 

kanya devya svayarji prokta kanya-rupa tu Kulini | 
yavad akasta-yonil? syat tavad devya siirariha | i 
Devi-p. 93, 165f. 

Devi-p. 22, 19 ; 90, 21 ; 91, 61. 


84. 

85. 

86 . 
87. 
89. 


90. 

91. 
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subham* for ^'^vettuh picjanam etc/ (34, 3), 'utta' for 'utti$tha* (8, 17), 
* pujyeta* in the active voice (22, 19-— devi-bhaktams ca pujyeta), 'udfran' 
for *pdirayan' (33, 4), ' cintammena' for cintayaid' (36, 32), * smaritvd* 
for ‘ smrtvd ’ (39, 45), ‘ tddayat ’ for ‘ atadayat ’ (41, 3), * pdtayat *^'lor ‘ apd- 
tOyat" (41, 8), " prcchate' for * prcchati' (80, 13), ' pujya' f pujayitvd' 
(91, 6), "dadef for " dadydt" (91, 74), ' sevanti" for '^evante \ and so on. 
The occurrence of such instances throughout the whole Purana is important 
as regards its age and general integrity. 

Tracts, claiming to be parts of the Devi-p., are veiy small in number. 
In the Vafigiya Sahitya Pari§at collection there are two Mss. of the ‘ DevT 
purapokta-durgapiuja-paddati ’ and ^ Devipur^e Vir^tamivrata-katha 
and in the Dacca University collection there is a Ms. of a Caliidika-khanda'*^^ 
claiming to be a part of the Devi-p. This Candika-kh., which is quite differ- 
ent from the ' Caii^ika-kh.’ drawn upon in the Prayascitta-khaaida (p. 82) 
claiming to be a part of Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintdmani, is a unique Pur^ic 
work dealing wfth the story of Mahgala-candi as found in the Candi-mahgala- 
kavyas of Bengal. 


APPENDIX I 

Verses quoted from the ' Dcvi-p.' in 


1. Kalaviveka Devl-p. 

of Jlmutavahana, 

pp. 354-5 =. 48, 2. 
p. 407 61, 3. 

p. 410 = 61, 4b-5. 
jThe verse ‘ catunhi-bharajii- 
yogc ’ is not found.] 
p. 412 61, 8. 

pp. 424-5 61, 13-1 4a. 

pp. 469-470 --- 61, 17b- 19a. 

p. 472 74, 9b. 

p. 512-3 22, 7- 8a. 

p, 513 93, 104b-105. 

p. 524 74, 11-16 and 19b. 

2. Apararka’s corn, on the Yajna- 

L^alkya-s^miti, 

p. 16~-Cf. 32, 42-43 , or 51, 4-6. 

p. 174 97. 7rj. 

pp. 363-4 -- 104, 2-10; 102, 1. 

(The line ‘ dhenurii tilamayup ’ 
and the \x'rsc ‘ maghe masi 
tilan yas tu ’ are not fofiind.] 
p. 428 - 74, n-J6 and 19b. 


Dtv'hp, 
p. 557 59, 17. 

p. 559 -- 59, 18. 

3. Aubhuta-sdgara of BaJialasena, 
i?p. 274-5 XT 100, 9b-10. 

4. Catujvmgfi cintdmani of Hemadri 

Vol. I, 

p. 41 lf)2, 3-4a. 

p. 235 x:-- 50, ii, 39-40. 

104, 11 to the end 
pp, 43S-6 = 105. 1 to the end. 
pp. 421-2 = 106, '1 to the end. 
pp. 437-8 =“ 103, 7 to the end. 
pp. 463-4 .= 103, 2-6. 

, p. 515 = 91, 24-25. 

pp. 544-7 = 91. 12, 23 and 37-73. 
p. 558 = 91, 74b-81 
p. 561 =r 91 , 82 and 9. 
pp. 886-7 = 104, 1-4 and 86-10; 
102 , 1 . 

IThe lines ‘vratanle gaip subhaip’ 
and 4vratante masa-danakhye’ 
on p. 887 are not found.] 


92. Chintaharan Chakravarti, .4 Descriptive Catalogue oj Sanskrit Mss. in 
the Vangtya Sahitya Parifat, p. 72. 

93. Ms. Na 1617A. This Ms. is written in Bengali characters and consists 
of 78 folios and 16 chapters. It contains a fly leaf bearing the date 1723 Saka. 
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Devhp. 

p. 8B7 — Cf. 104, 5. 
p>889 = 102, 9. 

Vol. II, Pn^t i, 

p. 29>= 102, 5-7a. 

(The v^rse ‘ sarve siva^ramalTi ’ is 
not found.] 
p. 63 = 50, iv, 74-77. 
pp. 65-66 65, 99b; 66. l-6a, 

11-12, 30-33a and 38b-39a. 

[Two lines from ' varayanti 
grahan ’ on p. 66 arc not 
found.] 

pp. 69-71 56, 14-23 and 41-44. 

pp. 71-75 tr. 121, Iff ; 50, 78-91a. 
p. 90 ~ 50, i, 94a-b. 
pp. 223-5 65, 99b ; 66, 1-4, 36. 

5-6a, 11-12, 30-33a, 38b-39a. 
pp. 309-311 56. 14-23 and 41-44. 

pp. 311-316 121, 1 ff.; 50, 74-91a. 

pp. 484-5 — 65. l-6a. ^ 

[Four linCvS from ‘ namab samasta- 
bhuvana”' arc not found.) 
pp. 823-6 7a 7b-8 (cf.), 9b, 
lM3(cf.), 14, lv5-16 (cf.) 
17a, 17b-18 (cf.), etc. etc. 
pp. 856-862 30, 50-109. 

pp 899-900 65, 6b-ll. 

I 'Hie line ‘ oirp namo rnaha- 

bhagavatyai ’ is not, found.) 
pp. 900-903 r:--: 21, 12-14 ; 22, 2-20a 
and 22-24. 

[The line ‘ saubhagyarthafp slriya 
Jcaryarp ’ on p. 90l is not 
found.) , , „ 

pp. 1175-7 ” -58, l-2a, 2b- 16a and 
19-25. . * ’ 

Vol. II, Part ii, 

pp. 230-3 100, 1 to the end. 

pp. 332-5 89, 2 to the end. ^ 

[Eleven lines from ' vipra yalha 
ca pujyan^ ’ on p. 335 arc 
not found. 1 

pp. 401-410 -- 11, 39-57 ; 12, 1-26, 
27-29a and 31; to the end, 
pp. 420-4 — 31, i io the end. 
pp. 453-5 == 61, 1-14 and 16-25. 

[ The line ' vame grhlta-dhanva 
ca' on p. 454 is not found.) 
pp. 590-2 — 45, 1 to the end. 
pp. 600-617 = 65, 12-26, 50b and 
35 to the end ; 66, 1 to the 
end ; 67, 1-14 and 15b-62a. 


Devhp. 

[The line ‘ gprocaimlaktarukina ' on 
p. 602, five lines from ‘ yajha- 
karmabhivrddhi^ ca’ * on 
pp. 605-6, the line ‘ nio a- 
Sambuda-saileya”* on p. 612, 
four lines from ‘ dvyafigularp 
dvyahgulaip vrddhya’ on pp. 
pp. 61J-3, and twJ lines from 
‘ kaly^aqi tc prakurvantu * 
on p. 616 are not found.) 
pp. 627-8 6V, 67b-74, 

1 The first four lines * cvarii pufjye 
avapnoti ’ etc. arc not found. I 
pp. 691-3 ” 79 ii, l-13a, 20 and 
13b- 19 , 

iip. 693-4 7a 111, 1-8. 
p. 694 r 79, iii. 9-10. 
pp. 694-5 “ 64, 1-6. 

p. 695 64, 6-7. 

pp. 696-8 -- 10 ., 1 to the end. 
pp. 775-6 - 23/1-U. 
pp. 832-6 99, M8a, 19-20a, 

21-41a and 42-52. 
pp. 853-4 104, 1-4 and 8-10. 

(The line ' vratante garp i>ubhaip’ 
on p, 854 i^s not found.) 
pp. 915-6 107, 46b-54 and 57 to 

the end. 

pp. 990-1 60, M2. 

Vol. Ill, Part i, 

p. 164 74, 1. 

p. 231 24, l-7a and 21-23. 

p. 235 24, 16. 

pi 248 74, 11-16 and 17b- 19. 

p. 335 59, 17. 

p. 862 =; 74, 15-16a, 

pp. 1336-7 =- 27, 1-5. 
p. 1616 -- 60, 3b. 

p. 1626 - 60. 9. 

pp. 1626-7 60. 4-5. 

[The second quotation ' a^tabhir 
dhenubhib ’ etc. is not found.) 
p. 1628 60, 8b. 

p. 1634 60, 10. 

[ The verse ‘ cvaqi vp^tsarga- 
vidhiip ’ is not found. ) 

Vol. Ill, Part iV 

pp. 385-6 == 74, 11-21. 
pp. 408-9 --- 24. 2b-6 
[Four lines from ‘ suryc ghora 
vidhau dhahki^i ’ on pp. 408-9 
are not found.) 
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pp. 409-410 -24, 17c-17g. 

p. 410 == 24, 18-20. ^ 

(Eight lines from ‘ vsaipkrantir 

layatc yatra ' arc not found.] 
p. 411 24. llb-12. 

p, 416-7 24, 21 -24a and 25. 

pp. 418-9 24, 7-9, 1, 26a-b and 

10- 11a. 

p. 419 ^ 24, 13. 
p. 422 - 2i, 7a. 
p. 424 - 24, 14-15. 
p. 425 -- 24, 14b- 15a and 16. 

p. 426 24, 17a-b. 

p. 429 - 24, 14b. 

p. 431 =■'_ 24, 14b. 
p. 589 r.. 59, 17. 
p. 617 ^ 61, 3. 
p. 619 ^ 61, 8. 
p. 630 63, 13-14a. 

p. 637 61, 17b-19a. 

pp. 853-4 S2, 8b-I0 and 13-I4a. 

(The vcnses from ‘ matrbhairava- 
varahi etc.’ arc not found.] 
pp. 880-1 - 45, 2-6a. 

(Twenty-five lines from * magha- 
dyah kalikadyas ca yai^tavya 
vidhina munc ’ on pp. 880-1 
arc not. found.! 
p. 890 ^ 98, 13. 

pp. 890-1 61, l-4a, 9-10, 14b-16a, 

17b-18, 23a and 19a. 
p. 892 --- 62. 2-3a. For the other 
quoted lim:^ cf. Devhp. 62, 
3b ff. 

p. 911 12, 44. 

5. Krfyacdra of .^rtdalla Upadiiyaya, 

fol. 58a - 50. iv, 66-69. 
fol. 59a (twice) 51, 23b and 13b- 
14a. 

6. Kala nirtmya oi xMadhavararya, 

p. 62 -refers to chap. 10 1. (But 
in Dtvhp., diap. 104 Tila- 
d^ia is ordained in the month 
of Magha). 
p. 337 - 24, 14-15. 
pp. 340-1 r.- 24, 2-6, 
pp. 349-350 74 , iMg and 18-19a. 

7. Madmiti fmijdfa of Madanapala, 

p, 122 ^ 97, 8b and 11a, 


[April 

*Devhp. 

p. 304 51, 13b-14a. 

p. 526 - 59, 17, 

8. Durgotsava-viveka of S^pani, 

p. 2 = 23, 4b. 
p. 6 — 22, 7a. 

p. 10 22, 6. 

p. 19 = 21, lOa-b. 

[The verse ‘ ^ipkareiia nime^ena ’ 
is not found.] 
pp. 20-21 21, 9b-10b. 

p. 22 23, 2 and 9-10. 

IThc line ‘ purvasadha-yulasta- 
myarp ’ is not found.) 
p. 27 == 61, 13-14a. 

9. Prdyakitta-viveka of SulapaJii, 

p. 276 97, 5. 

«> 

10. TnUui-cmtdmani of Vacaspati-misra, 

p, 246 54, 15b-16a. 

11. Vmsakriyd-kaumudl of Govinda- 

nanda, 

p. 31 (the verse ‘ gajiese karayct 
pujapi’) 61, 8. 
p. 57 — 78, 6. 
p. 66 78, 6. 

P. 205 = 24, 22-23. 
pp. 205-6 = 24, 13. 
p. 206 -• 24, 16. 
p. 207 -- 24. 7a. 
pp. 207-8 24, 5-6. 

pp. 208-9 24, 14-15. 

p. 209 24, 17a-b. 

pp* 210-211 -- 24. 17C-20. 
p. 215 = 24, 10-11. 

I The other quotation ‘ tulame^a- 
pravese tu ’ is not found, ) 
p. 217 = 24, 15a. 
p. 245 u : 24, 11b. 

I The verses | saTpkrantyajp yani 
dattani ’ and ' satam indu- 
ksaye danaip ’ arc not 
found.) 

p. 250 = 59. 3b-4a. 

[The verse ‘ itye^a kathita rajan’ 
is not found.) 
p. 3.39 =- 59, 13b-14a. 
pp. 348-9 = 59, 18. 
p. 351 = 59, 16b. 
pp. 359-360 = 59. 16-17. 
p. 366 -- Cf. 21, 13. 
p. 373 - 59, 19, 20a and 21a. 
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Deiff-p, 

523 = 61, I3.14a. 

p. 532 r. 61 , 22b-23a. 

[The verse ‘mande varke gurau 
' is not found. 1 

12. ^iMdlmkriya-kmiimSt ol Govinda- 
nanda, 

p. 276 ^ 59, 16-17. 

p. 287 = 59, 16b. 

13. Danakriyd-Kaumudi of Govinda- 
nanda, 

p. 94 ~ 60, 7b-8a and 6b-7a. 

( The verses ‘ vr§a eva ‘ and ‘ enam 
vrsaip’ are not found.) 

14. Durgd-pujd-taltva of Raghunandana, 

p. 1 “ 22, 7a and 23b. 

p. 12 = 21. 13 ; 2 and 9-10. ♦ 

p. 17 r_- 123, 5. 

p. 21 = 123, 13a, 14, ‘l5a, 13b 
and 12. 

pp. 25-29-Cf. 50, 88 ff. 
p. 31 =: 21, lOa-b and %-c. 

[The line ‘ ais^tamyam bali 
danena’ is not found.] 
p. 36 == 21, 9c ; 59, 21a. 
p. 37 it=: 59, 19-20a. 
p. 38 - 23, 2 and 9-10 ; 54, 15b- 
16a. 

15. Smrti-tattva of Raghunandana, 

Vol. I. 

p. 22 =: 54, 15b-16a. 

P. 35 rr: 61, 10. 
p. 66 22, 7a and 23b. 

p. 67 = 22, 6. 
pp. 72-73 21, 12-13. 

p. 82 (duigabhakti-tarahgini-kriya- 
mahan}va-dhrtena devipura- 
i?ena . . . . ) ^ 21, 9b-10b. 
p. 85 = 59,.19-20a and 20b. 

(The line ‘ purva§adha-yutastam- 
yaip ’ is not found, j 
p. 93 = 23, 2a and 9-10. 
p. 118 = 59, 16b-17. 
p. 140 = 24, 13-14a. 17b and Ub- 
17a. 

p. 142 = 24, 7a. 

p. 143 .= 24, 6. 

p. 150 = 24, 7 and 9b. 
p, 257 = 59, 16b-17. 
p. 400 51, 23b. 

p. 844 = 59, 18, 


Devi'p. 

vo^ n, 

p. 5 ( — kimadhenu-na^ata- 

kalikakalpatam-krtyacintamaaii 
hemadri-vacaspati-inisra-dhi’ta- 
devipura^^) = 24, 7-12. 
p. 6 = 24, 1, 
pp. 59-60 = 54, 15b-16a. 
p. 60 50 iv 66-67. 

p. 93 =: 78, 6. 

p. 343 . ( . . navyavardhamaua- 

prabhitayal>) -- 59. 27b. 

511 54, ISb-lSa. 

[The second extract ‘ Dfiaktya 
pi§ta-pnrd]padyai}i ’ (quoted 
with ^ the , words ‘ pu ja-ratna- 
kare devipuriinaip ’) is not 
found. 1 

p. 586 - 54, 15b-16a. 

16. Nit ydcdra-pradipa of Narasiipha 

Vajapeyin, 

p. 21— Cf. 32, 42-43 ; or 51, 4-6. 
p. 172 — refers to Dein-p, 50, iv, 52. 
p. 172 = 50, iv, 53a. 
p. 172— refers to 50, iv, 78 and 80. 
p. 173— refers to 50, iv, 78. 
p. 570 = 34, 9 and 10b 11. 
p. 611-Cf. 51, 13b-14a. 
p. 640 = 123, 8-9a, lOb, 12-13a, 
14a, 16b, 13b and 17. 
pp. 640-1— Cf. 123, Ilf. 
p. 641 1 =: 51, 14a. 
p. 641 — refers to 123, 18-20. 
p. 641 = 51, 10b and 13b-14a. 

17. Vidhdm-pdnjdta (Vol. I) of 

Anantabhatta. 

pp. 588-592 ^ 54, 15b-16a and 
16b-21. 

[The long extract on 'lakM- 
homa' is not found.] 

18. Kdlasdra of Gadadhara, 

p. 84 = 61, 10. 
p. 104 = 22, 4b-6a. 

[The line ‘ saubhagyarthaip tatha ' 
is not found.] 
p. Ill = 21, 13. 
pp. 114-5 = 22, 23b.24. 

[The first extract ‘masi caSvayuje 
vlra’ etc. is not found] 
p. 203 = 96, 22. 
p. 462 = 59, 17, 
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Dtv\-p, 

p. 466 ^ 59, 18. 

. p. 579 == 24 , 22-23. 
p. 580 = 24, 17a-b. 

19. Haribhaktivildsa of Gopalabhatta, 
p. 206 - 51, 24-25 and 15-16a. 


*Dtv%‘p. 

p. 392 == 51, 23. 
p. 916 = 61, l-2i 
pp. 1286-7 118, 14b-15a. 

(The first tTctract ‘ ^evarca naiva 
samcalya' etc.^is not found] 
p. 1325 = 118, 15b-16a. 


APPENDIX II. 

The quotations made from the ‘ Dev-p* in the following works are not found 
in tile present Devl-p.: 

1. Kdlaviveka, pp. 470, 491. 

2. Apararka's com. on the Ydjhavalkya^smrti, pp. 10-11 ( devipuraija-yoga- 

yajhavalkyayol.i 372 (on asva-dana), 386 (on dana), 570 (sixteen lines 

on the description of the image of the Sun probably to be worshipped during 
Craha-yajna). 

3. Smrtyartha-sdra (of Sridliara), p. 150 (from Adiiya-p. ?). 

4. Caturvarga-cintdnwni, Vol. I, pp.* 61, 63, 78, 82, 88, 156, 216-7 (on 
mrtyuiijaya-puja-vidlii), '518, 568, 668 (on a«raya-dana ? ) , 673-4 (on prati^raya- 
dana), 908, 963, 1003, 1004, 1007-14 (149 lines on dvari-bandha-vidhi), 1044-47 (on 
arama-ropana) . 

Vol. II, Part i, pp. 525-6 (on Kunda-caturthi-vrata), 906 (on asva-puja during 
the worship of Devi), 955. 

Vol. II, Part ii, pp. 728-730 (on Saipkranti-vrata), 964-9 (on bhfgu-patana) . 

Vol. Ill, Part i, pp. 705, 707, 727-8. 

Vol. Ill, Part ii, pp. 285-6, 615, 631, 633, 639, 677-8, dSl, 878-9 (kamana-vi§(as^ 
nak$atra-vise§e devata-vis©§a-pQja ) , 912 (on Indra-dhvajocchraya). 

5. Durgatsava-viveka, pp, 1, 4, 7, 8, 11, 13, 16, 17, 18, 25. 

6. Vratctikdla-viveka (of Sulapani, Dacca University Ms No. 1578c), fol. 3a. 

7. Doiaydtra-viveka (of Sulap^i, Dacca Uiuversity Ms No. 177c), fol. 4a. 

8. Tiihi-viveka (of Sulapajji, Dacca University Ms No. 403d), fol. 9a, 

9. Tirtha-cintdmani, pp. 10, 11, 247-250 (gahgayaip vrata-phalarp ) . 

10. V ar^knyd-kaumudi, pp. 9, 10, 30-31 (on Caturthi-krtya ; only the last 
verse is found in the Dev%-p.)^ 61, 170, 212, 249,* 346, 367, 371 ( ‘ kalpataru-likhita- 
devlpurane ") , 374-5, 376, 377, 380, 447, 369-370, 370. 

11. ^rdddhaknya-kaumudi, pp. 268-9, 284, 292, 356. 

12. DdnakTiyd-kaujnudj, pp, 26, 160. 

13. Nityacdra-paddhati (of Vidyakara Vajapeyin, ASB ed), pp. 509-510. 

14. Durgdpujd-tattva lof Raghunandana) , pp. 3, 25, 29, S7-38, 43, 44. 

15. Smni-tattva, Vol. I, pp. 25, 65, 72, 75, 76, 77 (/ kalpataru-dhrta-devi- 
puraTje’), 86, 89, 90, 102 (' pujaratnakare devipuraiiaip ’), 127, 130, 132, 145, 154, 
299, 319, 324-5, 399, 404, 410-1, 431, 490, 535, 607, 663, 666 (‘kalpatarau devi- 
puranaip'). 668, 689 ( ‘ danaratnakare devipuranaip ’) , 800, 815, 827 (‘prati§tha- 
kaoda-kalpatarau devipuranaip ‘ krtya-cintamanau devipur^aip ’), 828 (‘ kama- 
rupiya-nibandhe smrti-^gare devipurSijaip '), 852, 860; Vol. II, pp. 20, 66, 153, 
289, 320, 372, 414 (‘kalpatarau devipuranaip '), 417, 419, 437, 504 (‘kalpatarau 
devipuraiiaipO, 614, 614-5 (‘kalpatarau devipuraxiaip ’), 615, 617, 631 (‘puja- 
ratnakare devipurajjaxp ') . 

16. Nitydcdra-pradipa, pp, 147, 290. 

17. Kdlamra. pp. 8, 80, 88, 108, 105, 112, 112-3, 157, 230-1, 284, 479, 592. 

18. Vidhdm-pdTiidta (Vol. I), pp. 588-592 (a long extract on lak^oma). 

19. Haribhaktivildsa, pp, 1178, 1179, 1180. 



ON VALID TESTS OF LINGUISTIC HYPOTHESES 

By 

D. D, KOSAMBI, Poona 

It is known that in any connected piece of writing (“ language stream ' j 
the number of words used twice is far less than that us.^d only ance. Ihe 
number occurring thtree times is still less, and the drop continues rapidly. 
The Harvard philologist George Kingsley Zipf has proposed a “ law for this, 
the number oi words used n times being, according to him, prc^rdonal to 
n - (1, 24 ; 2, 40-44). The main purpose of this nof^ is to raise serious 
objections to this inverse square “law/’ Thesfi objections are statistical. 
I maintain that no such law, whatever the exponent, will do for the data 
so far given because the fit is not sufficiently good even when the best ex- 
ponent is taken by calculations on the logarithmic scale. ( 1, 25-26 ; 2, 43 ; 
5, 63). To put this in non-technical language : to every head, there will be 
one cube-shaped wooden box that fits best, but. in general, a rubber cap or a 
felt hat of the right size will fit better, arid the latter is more likely to indicate 
a contour of the skull. 

1. As my attention was first called to the problem by the Old-Kanarese 
word counts of Mr, M. G. Venkatesaiya (working under the direction of 
Mr. C. R. Sankaran), I shall illustrate the accepted statistical method by 
an application to his data. X, F, P denote three works in Hajagannada, 
entitled the Kavirdjamarga, Vad4drddhme, and Pampdsatakam respectively. 
For purposes of testing it will be necessary to group together the small fre- 


quencies 

at the ends, and sufficient to present the counts as follows : 

TABLE I 

Observed . . Expected 


Fr. 

K 

V 

P 

Totals 

K 

V 

P 

1. • 

3241 

2990 

1087 

7318 

3220-6 

3041-3 

1056-1 

2. 

276 

301 

62 

633 

278-6 

263*1 

91-3 

3. 

62 

71 

19 

152 

66-9 

63-2 

21*9 

4. 

40 

45 

14 

99 

43-6 

41*1 

14*3 

5. 

29 

22 

7 

58 

25*5 

24*1 

8-4 

6.t 

39 

47 

18 

104 

45*8 

43-2 

15-0 

Total 

3681 

3476 

1207 

8364 

36810 

3476*0 

1207*0 


The expected numbers are calculated on the assumption that the 
three works are uniform in the structure of their language stream, 
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whence it follows that the ratio of the figure in each ‘ ^pected ’ cell to the 
total at the foot 6f its column must be the same as the corresponding ratio 
of the marginal totals. numbers so obtained are rounded off to the first 
decimal, taking due care to preserve the totals eadi way. As it is clear that 
the expected and observed totals will never coincide in practice, sgri?e method 
of calculating the magnitude of the discrepancy and of judging its seriousness 
is necessary. This, for the case in hand, is Karl Pearson’s test, x* being 
the sum obtained by squaring the difference between each expectation and 
observation, and dividing the square by the expected number. This sum is 
here about 22*25, and inasmuch as ten of the given eighteen entries could 
have been made at will without disturbing the totals, we enter the tables of 
X^ (to be found in any standard text on statistics, such as R. A. Fisher’s 
Statistical Methods jor Research Workers) with 10 degrees of freedom. It is 
then found that the probability of exceeding this value of x^'^ h^s between 
•01 and *02. That is, we should, on the hypothesis of uniformity between the 
three works, expect to obtain such a result not oftener than once in fifty times, 
but not so rarely as only once in a hundred trials. This is hardly in favour 
of the hypothesis, though the ‘ level of significance ’ is to some extent a matter 
of individual choice, just as the fit of a hat would depend upon the wearer. 
If P were smaller than *05, as it is here, the statistician would take the hypo- 
thesis as contradicted, following the standard practice of his trade. 

This test is surely more exact than anything suggested by Zipf (5) or 
his critics (4), judging from the reference material to' which I have access 
here. If the same test be applied to the data for the K and the F, it will be 
found that the two works are compatible, P being not less than about 0*2, 
which is not at all serious. That is, the Kavirdjamdrga and the Vo44drd- 
(Ihme follow about the same frequency laws, but the Pampdkdakam is deci- 
dedly of a different nature. The main cause of the discrepancy lies in words 
of frequency two, of which the V has too many and the P far too few. 

2. Applying this x^ test to Zipf’s data, wc reach the following conclu- 
sions : Taking together his numbers for Chinese and Plautian Laftin with 
Eldridge’s for American newspaper English (1, 23 ; 2, 26-2S), the v,alu§ of 
X® is enormous and virtually excludes the very notion of uniformity. Of 
the three, Peiping Chinese and Plautian Latin are closest together, m would 
be exi^ected from the fact that Eldridge did not count numerals and proper 
nouns (2, 25). We note in passing that the totals as given by Zipf need 
two corrections, that for Chinese being 3342 instead of his 3332, and for 
Eldridge’s English, 6001 in place of 6002. Testing the two languages counted 
by Zipf, however, we find x'-* about 40-8, which for 17 degrees of freedom 
gives a prob^ility of ‘001, almost exactly, about one chance in a thousand 
that the two languages follow the same frequency law, the discrepancy arising 
mainly in frequencies 5 and 15. 

Finally, the same test applies to any proposed law of frequency, in parti- 
cular to the inverse square law. For sufficiently extended counts, the ex- 
pected number of words occurring n times would be given by 6N/(7rn)®, or 
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•6079N/n^ where ‘N is the total number of distinct words counted. The 
square of each discrepancy is again divided by the expected number ; the 
ratios are added together for the value of It will be found that of all the 
six sets of counts cited here, the ‘law/ applies be^ to Chinese. It is again 
necessary \o group together the smaller frequencies at the end (in testing 
by X' expected frequency should not in any cell fall much below ten) 
and for 17 degrees of freedom, I obtain a value of x““2717 whereas the 
value for P 05 is 27-587. The fit, then, is hardly satisfactory ; the best thal 
can be said about the proposed law is that the data fo? Chines^ does no< 
contradict it so decisively as that for the remaining languages. 

3. To apply these simple tests, little knowledge of statistical theory, 
none of pure mathematics, is required. The labour involved is trifling when 
it is considered that final conclusions ar^^ to be drawn from data far more 
laboriously compiled and that their validity is to be tested. It is suiprising, 
therefore, to note that nowhere in the work of Zipf, nor in the criticisms of 
Joos (4) nor the arguments advanced by an able mathematician like Stonk 
(5, 60-61, 63-64) is there any idea of testing goodness of fit or significance. 
As the U. S. A. are fortunate in possessing many statisticians of eminences, 1 
shall offer a few suggestions here, and leave it to the philologists to work 
them out, if they sec fit to do so. 

None of the inverse exponent laws fit at all well, though each exponent 
may be said to chafi^icterize the sample from which it was calculated just as 
the best fitting cubical box would characterize a skull. For Kaeding's data 
( 2, 23) , the three counts given by Zipf, as well as the three of Kanarese with 
which 1 illustrated the test, a type B series derived from the Poisson distri- 
bution or one of Neyman's “contagious” distributions (6) would be found, 
to fit far better. But the same series would not do for all the samples any 
better than the same box or hat for all heads ; the statistics would be of a 
descriptive Tyjx;, lacking the attractive if fictitious Newtonian simplicity of the 
inverse square law, supplemeftted by an appeal to Schrodinger, Heisenberg, 
Dirac 45, 61). Another interdSting possibility, if a Poissonian or type B series 
is found to fit well, would be of estimating the passive vocabulaiy of the 
stream, words not used at all,, by extrapolation; the “maximum-likelihood” 
formula^ for estimating the v^ofBs of zero frequency from a supposed Poisson 
distribution can^bc worked out very easily, but are not given here inasmuch 
as the said distribution, which is virtually a random distribution, does not fit. 

A far more 'serious matter is that of properly randomised sampling. 
Zipf and his followers wish to characterize an entire language, sometimes all 
languages, by means of their counts. But the total number of words in the 
respective language streams is always enormous in comparison with the num- 
ber that can be counted (with obvious exceptions like Anglo-Saxon or 
Sumerian); therefore every precaution has to be taken to avoid bias. This, 
again, is a matter to which the statisticians have devoted a good deal of time ; 
standard methods of randomisation exist which might very well be considered 
before the woric of counting is begun. It is to be noted that Zipf’s scattering 
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point (1, 24) disappears with increased size of the sample, as well as in our 
tests of significance. 

Finally, it must be stated that statfetics is not just a laborious method 
of contradicting the pleasing conclusions bbtained by the common sense of 
the i^ilologist. P'or example, analysis of variance may be appifed to the 
combined data for thirteen languages (3, 61, 65) using the percentages given 
by ZiPF. The conclusions are that the languages are remarkably uniform, 
that there is no difference between the classic and the modem languages, that 
there is a tremendous difference between the consonants t d k g p b on p. 61 
and the mnir on 65, whether they be taken in these two blocks or separately. 
For any twd entries in Zipf’s table, the difference of 3*36 per cent, is to be 
taken as significant at the 5 % level ; for the means between two languages, 
this should be divided by VIO, for two consonants, by V13. A caution is 
necessary in that the use of percentages can be objectionable : if all the per- 
centages were taken, every language would have the same total 100. But if the 
use be allowed in the present case, the information which I give and which 
docs not contradict Zipf is partially summarised in the following table : 




TABLE II 




Analysis 

of Variance 


Source 

d. f. 

sum-squares 

mean sq. 

ratio 

languages 

12 

15-424060 

T285338 

( 1-0987) -1 

blocks t-b vs. in*r 

1 

78-736862 

— 

55-75*- 

Conaonants within 
a block 

8 

376-270187 

47-033773 ' 

33-3046*** 

lang. X blocks 

12 

25-192508 

2-099376 

1-4866* 

residual 

96 

135-574263 

1-412232 

(s.d. 1.18837) 

Total 

129 

631 197880 

4-893007 

.3*4647 


Here the blocks are the two sets of consonahti^. It is seen that the langu- 
ages behave differently in the two sets, but this has not the enormous signi- 
ficance of the difference between consonants. 

References : 

1. George Kingsley Zipf : Selected Studies of the Principles of Relative fre- 

quency in Language (1932). 

2. George Kingsley^ Zipf; The Psychobiology of Language (1936). 

3. George Kingsley Zipf : Harvard Studies In Classical Philology XL, 1929, 

pp. 1-95. 

4. Martin Joos : Language, XII, 1936, 196-210. 

5. G. K. Zipf : Language XIII, 1937, 60-70. 

6. Jerzy Neyman : Annals of Mathematical Statistics X, 1939 35-57. 



THE NOSE-RING IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

By 

R. T. S. MILLAR, Bombay. 

[In 1939 I published a paper on the “ Antiquity of the Hinoui I'^op-omament ” 
in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute (Vol. XIX, pp. 313-334) iii\rhidi I tried ^ 
to prove that this ornament is a foreign importation into Indian cultujDe. I further 
traced the history of this ornament in Indian sources from a.d. 1000 onwai ls b»>t 
was unable to trace any references to it in Indian sources prior to a.d. 1000. In 
view of these findings I was curious to investigate the histo/y of this omameru. 
prior to A.D. 1000 in any source other than Indian and accordingly carried on a 
cursory perusal of die Bible. To my great sumrise 1 found in the Bible some 
references to the nose-jewels. In this connection I had a discussion with my friend 
Prof. D. D. Kosambi, who advised me*to consult some scholar, competent to study 
all the references to the nose-ring in the Bible and to prepare a critical note on 
them for publication in the New Indian Antiquary. As a result of Prof. Kosambi's 
inquiry through Prof. John Maclean of the Wilson Codlege, Bombay, I was fortu- 
nately introduced to Prof. R. T. S, Millar of the same College who kindly agreed 
to my request and prepared the following interesting note on the “ Nose-ring in 
the Old Testament I take this opportunity of thanking all these friends for their 
willing co-operation in pursuing my inquiry about the antiquity of the Nose-orna- 
ment prior to a.d. 1000. Prof. Millar thinks that the custon> of wearing the nose- 
ring might have come to the Hebrews from the ancestors they had in common with 
other Semitic peoples. — P. K. Gode.1 

The following does not attempt to be more than a note on the use of 
the Hebrew word mzem in the Old Testament or Hebrew Bible. The signi- 
ficance of this is that it indicates that nose-rings were in use among the 
people of the Hebrews several, centuries before Christ. 

The word nezem means ap ornament in the shape of a ring, and this 
seems always to have been made of gold. The dictionary gives two mean- 
ings : “ nose-ring ” and “ ear-ring ”, because in sonie places where it is used 
it is obviously attached to the nose, and in others it is certainly an ornament 
for the ears. 

There are eleVen passages in the Old Testament where the word is used : 

Genesis 24, verses 22, 30, 47. 

Genesis 35, verse 4. 

Exodus 32, verses 2, 3. 

Exodus 35, verse 22. 

Ju(fees 8, verses 24, 25, 26. 

Isaiah 3, verse 21. 

Ezekiel 16, verse 12. 

Hosea 2, verse 13. 

Job 42, verse 11. 

Proverbs 11, verse 22. 

Proverbs 25, verse 12. 
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In two of the above passages there is a direct reference to ears. The 
first is Genesis 35, 4. The Hebrew is as follows : 

w®eth hann® 2 saniin sher b®' 05 Bnehem : 
which is translated in the Authorised Version of the Bible as 
“ all their earrings which weti^ in their ears.'’ 

The Revi^d Version translates : 

“ the rings which were in their ears ; ” 

and Professor Moffatt, in A Ne0 Translation of the Bible, as 
“their amulets of ear-rings.” 

The other is Exodus 32, 2, 3. 

“ wayyomer lehem ’ah®ron par®qu nizme haza^bh ’®sher 
b®’ozn)e n®shekhem b®n)ekhem ubh®n5th€khem ” 

“And Aaron said unto them 
“ Break off the goldeh ewings, which are in the ears of 
your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters.” (A. V.) 

“ . . . . Break off the golden rings ” (R. V.) 

Moffatt also translates earrings. 

As the word nezem (plural n®z,amim) in these passages undoubtedly 
means an earring, the earlier translators seem to have attempted to read .this 
meaning into the word in all cases where that was at all possible. The 
Septuagint (the Greek version of the Old Testament) translates in all cases 
by enotion, an earring. The Vulgate follows suit with inaures, but finds 
difficulty in two passages, where it uses other words. These will be dealt 
with later. The Authorised Version (English, 1611) followed the Vulgate, 
translating by earring except in these two cases. The Revised Version 
(English, 1884) alters to nose-ring in a number of passages, and seems to 
give the correct rendering in most cases. This, with Moffat’s Translation, 
may be treated as the last word on the subject as far as translation is 
concerned. 

Besides the passage dealt with above, there are several of the passages 
in question where there seems to little doubt that earrings are referred to. 
These are : 

Judges 8, 24 

uth^'nu-ll ish nezem sh®lalo ki-nizme ziahabh lahem ki yishm®‘elim hem 
“ give me every man the earrings of his prey (for they had golden ear- 
rings, because they were Ishmaelites)” (A. V.) 

I'he R. V. and Moffatt also translate earrings. 

Job 42, 11 

“ wayitt®nu lo ish nezem zahiabh ehadh ” 

“ every man gave him .... an earring of gold ” (A. V.) 

“every man gave him. . . .a ring of gold ” (R. V.) 

“ a gold ring ” (Moffatt) 
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The chief reason for the assumption that emring is the correct translation 
in these passages is that the rings seem to be for wearing by men, and all 
the evidence ^lows that nose-rings were only worn by women. 

Thre€y)f the passages just dealt with (Genesis 35, 4, Exodus, 32, 2, 3,. 
and Judges 8, 24) have an mteresl of their own as indicating that the rings 
described were associated with heathen practices or heathen peoples. In the 
first passage Jacob’s household is purified by putting away strange gods and 
divesting themselves of their earrings. In the second passage er “rings aie 
melted down to make the golden calf which the Isra^li^eS worshipped sin- 
fully in the wilderness. In the third passage, earrings are taken from the 
defeated Ishmaelites. It was considered natural that they should have goluen 
earrings, because they traded for gold and silver, which they brought from 
Egypt and Arabia. Pliny {N^ral History xi, 50) refers to the wearing 
of earrings by men of the East. There is said tt» be no such custom among 
the Bedawin (the descendants of the Ishihaeliies) to-day. The earrings seem 
to have been i-egardcd as amulets. • (See Moffatt’s translation and Peake’s 
Cammientary on the Bible,) 

There are three passages where the meaning of the word might be either 
“ earring ” or “ nosering ”. These are : 

Exodus 35, 22 

‘’wayyabho’ii ha’^nashim al-hannashim Icol n^dhibh 

lebh hebhfu hafi wanezem w®tabba‘ ath w®khumaz kolk®K zahSbh 

“ And they came, both men and women, as many as were willing hearted,, 
and brought bracelets, and earrings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of 
gold.” (A. V.) 

” brooches and earrings and signet-rings and armlets, all jewels 

of gold.” (R. V,, which ip the margin gives the alternative reading nose- 
rings for emrings). 

Moffatt translates earrings. 

In this passage there isl another word here translated bracelets or 
brooches, which means usually a hook or ring put into the nose of animals 
such as the carnal, and which may here mean nose-rings. It does not seem 
to be used for a human ornament elsewhere. 

Proverbs 25, 12 

“nezem zahabh yab^li-khathem mokhiab bakhlam al-6zen sh6ma‘ath” 

“ As an earring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, so is a wise 
reprover upon an obedient ear.” (A. V.) 

The Revised Version is the same, but gives the marginal alternative 
nose-ring. 

“ A golden earring, a necklace of rare gold, an apt word is like that.** 
(Moffatt) 
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Here the context seems to provide a case for taking the meaning as 
earring, though nose-ring, in the last passage, has the support of the Re- 
vised Version margin. 

Hosea 2, 13 

“uphaqadht! ‘^ehia eth-y«me habb‘ialim ’«sher taqtir lahem watta- 
‘adh nizmah w^helyathah” 

“ And I will visit upon her the days of Baalim, wherein she burned 
incense to them, and she decked herself with her earrings and her 
jewels.” (A. V.) 

The Revised Version again has nose-rings as an alternative reading in 
the margin. 

“ decking herself with rings and jewels” (Moffatt) 

In this last passage there is again a reference to heathen practices. 
Popular religious ideas required certain ornaments for holy days (compare 
the Koran, Sura 20 verse 61 : on the day of ornament (i.e. the feast day) 
be your meeting). There does riot seem to be any evidence that nose-rings 
were regarded as amulets, but they may have been worn with other ornaments 
on holy days. 

There remain four passages where the word nezem undoubtedly means 
nose-ring. In each of these the word is used along with the Hebrew word 
"aph, which means nose. They are : 

Genesis 24, 47, Proverbs 11, 22, Isaiah 3, 21, Ezekiel 16, 12, Cienesis 24, 47. 
“ wa’asim hannezem al-’appah ” 

“ I put the ear-ring upon her face ” (A.V.) 

”... .the ring on her nose” (R. V. and Moffatt). 

“suspendi inaures ad ornamendam faciem eius” (Vulgate) 

” kai perietheka aute ta enotia ” (Septpagint) 

Here the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the Authorised Version all continue 
to translate earring. They get out of the difficulty created by the presence 
of the word 'aph, by translating it which is possible in some contexts. 
But it is unlikely here, and in any case could hardly stand for ear. 

Ezekiel 16, 12 

” wa'etten nezem al-appekh wa‘«ghllim al-ozniayikh ” 

” I put a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears” (A. V.) 
which also has nose as a marginal alternative for forehead). 

”1 put a ring upon thy nose, and earrings in thine ears” (R. V.) 
Moffatt is similar. 

”et dedi inaurem super os tuum” (Vulgate) 

The prophet is here describing the beauty that God has bestowed on 
Jerusalem, who is depicted as a false woman who has made evil use of the 
beauty and ornaments that have been given her. There is no doubt at all 
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that a nose-ring is the ornament referred to. Anqther word ‘ ^gkilim is used 
for earrings. 

Isaiah 3, 21 

\ 

“ havtabba*6th w®nizme ha’aph” 

(The word preceding this is haU^hdshtm, which means charms or amu- 
lets and is translated by the Authorised Version as earrings). 

'‘The rings, and nose jewels'* (A. V. and R. ; 

“signet-rings and nose-rings (Moffatt) 

“et annulos et gemmas in fronte pendentes” (Vulgate) 

Here the ^^ulgate departs from its use of the woro inmres, and trans- 
lates by the nondescript word gemmas. It uses to translate 

hdshtm in the preceding v^erse. This is part of a catalogue of the ornaments 
worn by the proud women of Jerusalem, who Isaiah says wiil be made deso- 
late for their pride and luxury. 

Proverbs 11. 22 

“ nezem zahabh b’^’aph ishshah yapha w^’^iSrath ta‘am “ 

“ As a jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman which is 
without discretion." (A. V. and R. V.) 

The Revised Version gives ring in the margin as an alternative for 
jewel 

“ a golden ring in the snout of a sow. . . ."(Moffatt) 

“circulus aureus in naribus suis" (Vulgate) 

“enotion en rini huos" (Septuagint) 

Here the word is used humorously in a simile, but it must mean a nose- 
ring such as ladies wear, as it is in a nose, albeit a pig’s nose. Moffatt 
makes this clear by translating by the word sow. The Vulgate uses yet an- 
other word circulus, but the Septuagint sticks to enotion. 

The passage in Genesis 24 tells us something more about the ung in 
question. In verse 22 it is described as 

“ nezem zahabh beqa' mishqalo " “ a golden earring of half-a-shekel weight " 
(A. V.) “a golden ring" (R. V.) "a golden nose-ring weighing a quarter 
of an ounce" (Moffatt). This ring was taken by Abraham's servant Eliezer 
to put on the nose of Rebecca, who was to become the wife of Isaac, Abra- 
ham's son. 

The passages in which the word nezem undoubtedly means nose-ring 
do not all show a very favourable attitude to such ornaments. This, and the 
places at which we find the word used, seem to indicate that the nose-ring 
was a foreign importation, or at any rate regarded as such from the fact that 
it was used by the heathen tribes with whom the Israelites were surrounded. 
Isaiah regards the use of nose-rings and other ornaments as symbolic of the 
pride of the women of Jerusalem, who are to be punished for that very fault 
and all their finery taken away. This prophecy was probably written about 
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735 B.C. and Isaiah was protesting against the state of affairs and in parti- 
cular the luxury of Jerusalem at the beginning of the reign of Ahaz king of 
Judah. The prophecy of Ezekiel is later, probably at the time of the exile 
about 596 B.c. Here the nose-rings, with the crown and the earrings, are 
symbolical of the blessings which God has showered on Jerusalem. But Jeru- 
salem has abused these bounties (verses 15 to 19) and they have been a snare 
to her ; and as a punishment she will be carried away captive into Assyria. 

The section of Genesis from which the first passage (Genesis 22) comes 
belongs to the so-called Jahwehistic narrative, the date of whose compilation 
must have been about 850 B.c. The reference to nose-rings must belong to 
this original writing of the story, or an even earlier tradition and not to the 
later period when the different parts of which the Pentateuch is made up 
were put together. It is thus earlier than the other passages just referred to 
and it is obvious that the giving of the nose-ring as a token is accepted as 
the natural thing. The story purports to belong to pre-Israelitish times, when 
the patriarchs were settling in Canaan and*had not yet abandoned their noma- 
dic existence. Their way of life may be said therefore to have been akin to 
that of the Bedawin, with whom they recognised their kinship in the story 
of the half-brothers Isaac and Ishmael. It is not surprising therefore to find 
that the Bedawin have kept the custom of using nose-rings to the present day. 
“The ornaments (of the Bedawin) are bracelets, collars, eai^ and nose-rings 
of gold, silver or silver-gilt.’^ (Burton, Pilgrimage to Mecca, page 376.) 
The supposition is that as the Israelites became a settled people and their 
nobility grew more luxurious, the wearing of jewels was more and more con- 
fined to the rich, and was frowned upon by tlie stricter sort of religious people. 

It does not look as if the origin of the wearing of the nose-ring is to be 
found among the Hebrews, but the custom might well have come to them 
from the ancestors they had in common with other Semitic peoples. 



THE DIPAKALIKA OF SULAPANI WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE VYAVA^flARA SECTION* 

By 

SURES CHANDRA BANERJI, Dacca. 

Prof. Kane rightly observes that next to Jimutavahana Sulapao’ is the 
most authoritative Bengali writer on Dharma^stra. Recent investigations 
into the nibandha literature of Bengal have, to a great extent, siiaken the 
claim of Raghunandana to a position next only to Jimutavahana. Sulapatji 
was a pioneer worker in the field. He did the spade-work and. made the field 
smoother and easier for Raghunandana. Raghunandana has drawn profusely 
upon iSulap^i. Our admiration for the great “ Smarta ” naturally dwindles 
away a good deal when we taks into consideration many of ^ulapai^i’s texts 
he incorporated in his works often without acknowledgment, and has thus 
allowed himself to go perilously to the verge of plagiarism. It was certainly 
the works of iSulapapi covering an extensive field of the religious law of the 
Hindus that inspired Raghunandana and supplied him with a model. This 
is a very probable view and is supported by the absence of earlier writings 
exactly on the same line. Although the works of Raghunandana are of no 
small intrinsic value yet the Smarta Bhattacarya must be said to have built 
a magnificent edifice of which the foundation was laid down by his worthy 
predecessor. 

Not only in importance but chronologically also ^ulapaa?i comes after 
Jimutavahana as a nibandhajfSra in Bengal. 

The Dtpakdikd is a commentary on the Yajfiavalkya-Saxrihita. It ap- 
pears to be one ’of the earliest works of iSulapaaji, if not the earliest. Unlike 
his other works which are ritualistic and have more or less an academic 
interest only the Dtpakdikd relates to practical secular laws. The Yajfia- 
valkya-Saiphita is divided into three sections — (1) Acara (Religious and 
moral observances), (ii) Vyavahara (Civil Judicature), (iii) Prayakitta 
(Penances). The second chapter of the Dtpakdikd contains the comments 
on the legal section (Vyavahlara-adhyaya). Herein we get an insight into 
the actual legal system in vogue in ancient India, particularly in Bengal, and 
can gather much material for a comparative study of the British Jurispru- 
dence. 

* For details about SulapQ 3 (ii and his works see (1) Jourrud of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengd. Vol. XI, 1915 (pp. 311-406), (2) Vmta^kdla-viveka of Sulapa^p,- 
Ed. S. C. Banerji, (/. H, <?., Dec. 1941), (3) Bhdratavm^i—P^vi^ and IV^gh^ 
1348 B.S., (4) Sk, Sdhrtya Pari^at Patrikd, Oct. 1941, (5) A volume of studies in 
Indology presented to P. V. Kane, (pp. 53 to 62). 
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The Y djnavMyOnsmrti has three great commentaries besides the Dlpaka- 
likd. The Bdlakrt4d of Vi4varupa,’ though simple and forcible in style, is, 
excepting the Vyavahara section, extremely voluminous and justly provokes 
Vijihane^vara to call it vik(4d^ while Vijnane^vara himself is open to the 
same charge. His Mitdk$ard,^ with its bewildering number of quotations, is 
really a digest and not a commentary. It belies its name — it is in fact apari- 
mitdk^ard. In voluminousness Aparaditya's (or, Apararka’s) commentary* 
known as the Apardrht beats even the Mitdk$ard like which this is also a 
digest. It lacks in lucidity, and the long extracts from the puiiapas indulged 
in by the author make it very tedious reading. Both Vi^varupa and Apa- 
rarka frequently introduce discussions based on the Purvarmmaipsa and the 
Vedanta etc. The commentaries on the Acara and Prayascitta sections are 
typical of this. These are mazes where many are apt to lose their way. 
6ulapi^’s work is the briefest without sacrifice of lucidity. It is free from 
any recondite discussions and is written in a non-technical language. It is 
intelligible even to the ordinary student. The vyavahara section of the Bala- 
kifda, in its brevity and clearness, seems to have inspired Sulapaiii. This 
inferencel^S Supported by the fact that i^ulapaoi mentions Vi4varupa oftener 
than he does the other commentators. tSulapi^i has very clearly and ably 
given us an exposition of the then current legal system with a thorough grasp 
of the subject-matter. This seems to lend colour to the tradition that he was 
a judge of Lak^maipasena of Bengal. The Dtpakalikd is original and comes 
directly to the text and does not, like other commentaries, especially the subtle 
and encyclopaedic, though undoubtedly authoritative, Mitdk$ard, create a 
labyrinth by citations of views and counterviews. The Mitdk^ard is a book 
of reference. The Dipakalikd is a lawyer’s hand book The relation of .§ula- 
pi^i to Vijnanesvara is much the same as that of Kulluka to Medhatithi on 
Manu. Both Sulaparii and Kulluka aim at simplification and preparation 
of “ made-easies ”. 

« 

The stupendous digests of Visvarupa, Vijhanesvara and Apariarka could 
not satisfy the needs of the general readers of' Bengal. They were bored 
with polemic discussions and hair-splitting niceties. The Dipakalikd came 
just in time and supplied the longfelt need, i&ulapani could not escape the 
influence of Vijnanesvara. It would have been surprising if he could or if 
he did. But he has never blindly followed the Mitak^arakara, and had 
always an open mind and the courage and independence to differ where 
difference was neoissary. For example, Vijffane^vara explains Purvavadi 
(Yaj. II, 17. N. S. P.) as that {)erson who asserts to have first acquired and 


1. Ed, T. Gaijapati 5astrI ; Trivandrum Sk. Series, 1922. 

2. Cp. — N. S. Press Ed. of the YajnavalkyaSaifihitd 

(p. 1. I 3). 

3. (i) N. S. Press Ed., Bombay 1926. 

(ii) Ed. Setlur, Madras. 

4. Anandasrama Sk. Series, Poona, 1904. 
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enjoyed the disputed prc^rty and not the first complainant.'^ Sfilapapi 
rejects this and interprets Purvavadi as the complainant.® The word 
(under Yaj. II. 117, N. S. P.) also has been differently interpreted.' In- 
stances of such differences are many. 

The Mss. of this important work of Sulap||i are not many. Besides 
the one in the India Office, there are only three copi^ of this bode. They 
belong respectively to— 

(1) Srirtatha §iromaiiji of Navadvipa.^ 

(2) University of Daceei.^ 

(3) Govt. Sk. College, Calcutta.^'’ 

On a comparison of the last tv/o Mss that were available at the time of 
writing this paper it seems that there were two recensions of the Dlpfkdikd, 
The shorter recension is represented by the S.mskrit College Ms.* which 
omits a number of verses and also a considerable portion of the commentary 
as found in the Dacca University Ms. The Sanskrit College Ms. in places 
copies verbatim from the Mitdk^md. Such infringements cannot ^ expected 
of a renowned scholar like iSuiapahi. For these considerations the Dacca 
University Ms. seems to be the genuine Dipakalikd, The other one is un- 
doubtedly corrupt. For this corruption the scribe may possibly be responsi- 
ble, He perhaps was a follower of the Mitdk^ard and could not get out of 
its influence, and unconsciously incorporated the Mitaksard while copying 
down the Dipakdikd. 

Besides a faithful commentary the Dacca University Ms. also contains 
a full list of verses of Yajnavalkya commented upon by i^ulapani. This list 
must have been made according to the recension of Yajnavalkya recognised 
in Bengal. The verses in this list differ considerably from those given in the 
N. S. Press Ed. which probably represents the Sduth Indian recension of the 
Ydjnavdkya-Soffi hitd. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that i^ulapmii does not even mention 
Jlmutavahana or his works although his views on the Diayabhaga section 
seem to agree substantially with those of Jimutavahana 

As has already been said the LHpahdikd seems to be the earliest work 
of Sulap^i, fo», contrary to his usual practice, the author does not mention 

5. Cp. ^ JRT srictTTitcTgqvp; ^ <1# 

N. S. P. p. 129, 1. 9. 

6. Cp. instr:, g 3^, 

g srarocr: (vaj. ii. 23b, n. s. p.) 

7. Cp. Mit.— {.Y&jnavalkya-Samhita, N. S. P.— p. 203). 

Kpa,— aiHqFcSff 

8. Notices of Sk. Mss. by Mitra, Vol. III., Page 104, No. 1147. 

9. No. 602. 10. No. II, 78. 
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here any other book of himself, ^ulapaoi subsequently elaborated certain 
secticMis of this earlier work into such authoritative books as the Sraddka- 
viveha, the Prdyascitta-viveka and the Sarjtbandh<i-viveka. 

Many of the quotations from the Dharmasastras in the Dipakalikd 
cannot be located because they are not found either in the Vahgavasi edition 
of the Vnmimsasamhitd or the Smrtinaifi Samuccaya. The absence of these 
verses in the above editidhs is explainable by the surmise that there probably 
existed different recensions of the works now entirely lost, and seems to prove 
the antiquity of iSulapaipi’s works. Many of the verses of Katyayana may 
be located with the help of the excellent edition of the Kdtydyana-smjtu 
sdroddhdT^. 

The following works and authors are mentioned in the Vyavahara section 
of the Dipakalikd : — 

I^tySyana, Manu, Brhaspati, Narada, Vyasa, Ramayaina, Vasistha, 
SaiTivarta, Gautama, Vi^ipu, Pitamaha, Devala, ^ahkha-Likhita, Brddhamanu, 
(sometimes Bfhanmanu) Usanas, Marici, Harita. 

Description of Manuscripts of the Dipakalika. 

Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms, No, 11. 78. 

Size : 17 ^ X 4". 

Folios : 1-73. Complete. 

Characters : Bengali. 

Lines : 8 lines to a page except the last which contains 4. 

Material : Brown Indian paper. 

Beginning— W: I ^ etc. 

End : ^ II 

Colophon : ^ 

II 

Post-cdophon : II %£\ || ' n ^ 

II » II HqPm: ii 

Scribe : Ramacaraija (written on fol. 1(a) in English). 

Date : 14th September, 1824 .\.D. (”) 

Remarks : The Ms. abounds in slips of pen and marginal corrections. 
It does not seem to be the genuine commentary of Sulapapi because certain 
portions of the Mitak^ara are copied verbatim in it. A considerable portion 
of the commentary as found in the other Ms. are omitted by it. Many 
verses are not commented upon. This Ms. seems to have been copied by 
. somebody (may be a teacher) for the Govt. Sanskrit College, Calcutta, be- 
cause the following is written on fol. la: — 

Govemmait Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Writtai by Ramacarapa. 14 Sept. 1824. 
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D<xca University Ms. No. 602. 

Size : 19J" X 4i". 

Folios : 1-130. Complete. 

Characters : Bengali. 

Line : Six lines to a page <mi an average. 

Material : Brown Country paper worn out at the edges, dampsoiled. 
Beginning : a/) | W]; etc. 

I wTriR: spft fT?2n«f ( i ) i 

Cdophoii : g|fe?fRlqi«nar 

fe^iRT 55ft%Rrar: ?r*nH: II 
Scribe and date — ? 

Remarks : Fairly correct with rare marginal corrections, G)ntains a full 
list of verses (on the upper and lower margins) commented upon by i^ulapajji. 



MISCELLANY 


candesVara’s indebtedness to srTdatta 

Mr. (now Mahamahoj^dhyaya ) P. V. Kane has devoted section 89 (pp. 
363-5) of his History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. P to Sridatta Upiadhyaya J|pd has said 
on p. 365, ' The Samayapradipa is mentioned in the Krtyaratndkara (pp. 400, 479, 
505) of Cande^vara and in Siilapai?is Durgotsavaviveka. :§ridatta is more fre- 
quently quoted in the Sraddhakriyakaumudi of Govind^anda, than almOvSt any 
other author or work.’ The above statement of Mr. Kane does pot contain an 
exhaustive list of the authors or works quoting Sridatta, as the! latter is also quoted 
by Vacaspati Mi^ra in his several Cintdmanis and by Raghunandana in his several 
Tattvas. But we are concerned in this paper only with Candesvara’s indebtedness 
to Sridatta, as both belonged to Mithila and as the latter ' flourished a short time 
before the former and must have composed his works between 1275 and 1310 a.d. 2’, 
while ‘ the literary activities of Candesvara extended for about 50 years from 13143.' 
The KTtyaratndkora of Caode^vara was edited by tha late MM. Kamala-Krishna 
Smrititirtiia and published*^ just five years before the publication of Mr, Kane’s 
History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. I. But though Mr. Kane has utilised in his History 
the information about Caipdti^vara’s quoting the Samayapradipa, from the index 
(p. 641) to the Krtyharatndkara, he has not traced the quotations in the Deccan 
College MS.'* of the former, which he has otherwise fully utilised in his descriptions 
of Sridatta Upadhyaya (pp. 363-5) and Dharesvara Bhojadeva (pp. 275-9). So 
we propose to trace in this paper those quotations from the Samayapradipa and 
thus establish Capd^svara’s indebtedness to Sridatta, which is an interesting pheno- 
menon in the history of Dharma^stra literature in view of the fact that both Sri- 
datta and Candc'svara belonged to the same part of the country and WTre not 
separated by any appreciable interval of time. 

Though the index to the Kjtyaraindkara contains eight entries against the 
Samayapradipa, Mr. Kane has stated three in his remark, quoted above and I 
have succeeded in finding out two more quotations^ from the Samaycipradipa in the 
Krtyaiatmkara (pp. 233, 510). Sridatta has aisq bgen quoted once in the Kjtya- 
ratndkara (p. 66) but the quotation is from his work ' Sandhydprayoga\ as stated 
therein. The Grhastharatndkarat^ of Caipdc^vara has also quoted twice (pp. 195, 
203) ' Sridattdhmka\ i.e, Sridatta’s work on Ahnika, W’hidi may be the Chandogdh- 
nika, said to be one of ^ridatta's woiks.'^ Of the ten quotations from the Samaya- 
pradipa, I have identified all in the Deccan College MS. of the same. Before des- 
cribing these identifications, I wish to make two short remarks.* One of them is 
that the first chapter of the Samayapradipa is not called ‘ Samayai>ariccheda/ as 
stated by Mr. Kane but ‘ Samayapradipe prathamah paricchedah.’^ The other is 
that the correct form of the name, .somewhat indistinct on folio 7a of the D. C. MS. 
of the Samayapradipa and appearing to be ‘ Mitamitradibhih is ‘ Jitamitradibhil? 


1. Published by the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1930. 

2. History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. I, p. 365. 

3. Ibid., p. 372. 

4. B. I., 1925. 

5. No. 371 of 1875-76. 

6. Edited by MM. Kamalakrishna Smrititirtha. B. L, 1928. 

7. Vide p. 364, History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. I. 

8. Vide folio 31a. 
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as the whole extract, beginning with *yadi tu dcadasiniupavaset ” and ending with 
• prapandtam Jitamitradibhib has been quoted by Raghunandana in his Ekddash 
tattvifi (pp. 45-46') with the words 'tatha ca samayapradipe Sridattopadhyayab ' 
and ‘ ityahub added just before and after the extract respectively. 

The first quotation (p. 233) from the S. P. occurs in the Sravaiiiakrtya of the 
K. R. and is to the effect that the S. P., after quoting the first only of the pre- 
viously written verses, has said that bitter, pungent, sour and sweet things are 
eaten in order. This quotation is fcwnd on folio 36a of the MS. of the S. P. 
The second and third quotations (pp. 400, 401) occur in the Kartikakjtya of 
the K. R. and are found on folios 9b and 17b respectively of ^'he MS. of the 
former. The second is the interpretation of a text on the grai s allow d in 
havifya diet and the third is the mention of the fact that the word ‘ bMksndyl \ 
occurring in a text on p. 400, has been read as ‘ nityasutu^ ’ In the S. P. 
and ‘ nityasndna ’ has been interpreted as ‘ prdiahsmna ' in the same on the 
authority of Sankha;. The fourth quotation (p. 479) occurs in the Pau^amasakrtya 
of the K. R. and is found on folio 47a of the MS. of the S. P !■ is to the effect 
that the S. P. is of opinion that rakes (apupa) are to be taken by the Chandogas 
and Vajasaheyas according to their Gihyasutras while vegetables (^ka) by the 
Kathas and that both cakes and vegetables may be taken optionally by tliose whose 
Gihyasutras contain no specific prescription on the same. The fifth and sixth 
quotations (pp. 505, 510) occur in the Mdghakftya of the K. R. and are found 
on folios l6b and 48a respectively of the MS. of the S. P. The filth quotation is 

to the effect that according to the S. P. the procedure (itikartavyata) of the 

vrata, referred to above, is derived from the previous words beginning with ‘ magha- 
mase tu yo brahman The sixth quotation is rather a big one and covers the 
whole of p. 509 and the first six lines on p. 510- It is found in the MS. of the 
S. P. (from folio 47b to folio 48a) and concerns itself with the detailed rites of 
‘ maghasaptami ’. The seventh quotation (p. 522) occurs in the Phdlgunakrtya of 
the K. R. and is found on folio 49b ot the MS. of the S. P. It is the mention of 
a different reading in the S. P. of a text of the Brahmapuraija, quoted just above 
and Cande^vara adds that this reading of the S. P. is different from that adopted 
by the Kjtyasamuccayu, KaUpataru and others. The eighth quotation (p. 540) 

occurs in the Praklrnakrtya of the K. R. after the verse ‘ tilodvarti navusidati ' 

and is found on folio 5()b of the MS. of the S. P. It is to the effect that the S. P. 

is of opinion that the above general prescription about the six-fold application of 

sesame really holds good in one’s birthday ceremonies. The ninth and tenth quota- 
tions (pp. 63?, 637) occur in 4;he Vratacintd section of the K. R. and are found on 
folios 3a and 6b fo 7a of the MS. of the S. P. The ninth is the definition of the 
word ‘ vrata ' by the author of S. P. and is to the effect that vrata is a continuous 
resolve, regarding one’s religious duties and the tenth is the decision of the S. P., 
in case one tit hi falls on two days. 

Abbreviatiom. 

S. P. =Samayapradipa. 

K. R. = Krtyaratnakara. 

D. C. = Deccan College. 

Appendix of the quotations. 

9. Edited by Jivananda (in Smrtitattva, Vol. II), 1895. 
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*iR?rawni: m ?nwTR 1 


3. 3!5f ^ P r ^y rt ^t ^ <11^ fef^:, Ptf*JFtW s^l^JIRf 

PR^re^TR SlRI:RpfrStP| ^nft^lct t3?qi: I 


4. 5!i5R«n » 

’M 3 ?i?ir g5JR^[^ iT^g I 

5. crP[^*^ 5 ?rerr uRurt 3 ! 9 t sfRc. fRiP{pRpRTfR%: s#ti?rt 

?T*R5l^'T: I 


6. a^^NT — 

S^taiW^Tt :a> 

... ... ... ... «R^ ti 

^ I Cl«n25ajt vftsuR sra^Rq^ I cM 1 

%ai5m%iR ?nii^a5r?R =a 1 

c. 

3TS51R 3ra II 

^ jF^»i I i^ci^ ar !«>?« sTfnwPrPr 1 

gs^cTdi^iicn I jra^oji^ ¥it5nf^'^qa ^Pr ?tjpi- 

s^q: I 

But the MS. of the S. P. reads ^sM^TOai, while K. R. reads ^Pt- 
snii«iw«ii. 


8; 8T3[ =q — 

Pfats:^ 1 

^ qrai ^ iTt^ q qa;j^?5t 11* 

fpt wniRqqsi f^qqgsrta^q ^srqnftpt 1 

9. gJiaa^TOt: i%qq: ^qf | 

10. gPwq^sqtq?pTq1^qPtPi5q-%^ t[ri;^55qp|p» qiqcnfem 1 1^ ?nqr- 

^ tjq I 


B hat para. 


Bhabatosh Bhattacharya. 



rWiews and book-notes 

A Union JJ$i of Prm§€d Iridia, Texts and Translations m Americm Libraries^ com- 
piled by M. B. Emeneau American Oriental Series 7). American Oriental 
Society, New Have», 1935. Pp. xv,^540, $ 2.00. 

The present work inarks a new phase in the history of Indian studies in 
America, for llie IndiC‘ ^tejial in printed editions is so vast and scattered that 
even the British Museum Catalogue of printed books is not suft Jent to 3 xhau 8 t 
the list. It is therefore a matter of satisfaction! that American "cholar^ip in the 
Indie field has now the ttee of this Union List, compiled by Mr. EMeNEAU with the 
willing cxxiperatkm dt all the Libraries stocking Indie texts and published deser- 
vedly by dif A^nddcan^ Oriental Society, wherein all the texts available up to 1932 
and soipe in 1^3-34 are listed in a subject- wise index with full reference to the 
library numbers. The list includes all books in Sanskrit, PSli, Prakrit and Apa- 
bhrarhsa and most of the books in the older stages or the vernaculars, including 
translations of texts. The major sections include Veda (five subsections). Epic, 
Puraiia, Kavya, Story-Literature, Ehama, Poetics, Music and Dancing, Grammar, 
Lexicon, Prosody, J>harma)^stra and Smfti, Philosophy and Religion (seven sub- 
sections), Mathematics^ Astronomy and Astrology, Architecture and Iconography, 
Artha and Nifi^stras, Ratnai^stra, Divination, Medicine, Veterinary Sciefnee, Ars 
amatoria and ‘miscellaneous Sanskrit works ; Buddhist and Jain texts, and finally 
Vernacular texts covering 18 languages. This is followed by a list of the more 
important serial publications of texts, an index of authors, of titles and a miscellane- 
ous index. Altogether 4491 publications are listed in this Union Catalogue. 

Mr. Emeneau has rendered the greatest service to Indie studies in America 
by compiling at great trouble to himself this splendid Union List thereby saving 
other American Indologists from unnecessary corre^ndence and the trouble to 
locate definite texts in tlie various scattered libraries of the United States. Its 
usefulness td Indian scholars must also be mentioned here because with the excep- 
tion of the great Provincial centres, none of the libraries contain bibliographical 
information of this kind, and the British Museum Catalogues are not within the 
means of r the average scholar or the average libraries. It is time that the autho- 
rities of the Alliindia Oriental Conference should wake up to their responsibilities 
in this matter and prepare a Union List of Indie texts (printed) on this basics and 
enable scholars to 'trace the publications they require for their personal or depart- 
mental investigations. Cooperation for this scheme should come from all the 
member-institutes. 

S. M. K. 


A Census of Indie. Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, complied by 
H. I. POLEMAN. ( = American Oriental Series Volume 12). American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, 1938, Pp. xxix, 542. $ 2.00. 

If Mr. Emeneau’s work is useful for Indologists in America, Mr. Poleman's 
Census is indispensable to scholars all over the world, for here is the Mss. material, 
though not quite comparable to that lying in European Archives, still very import- 
ant for a Catalogus Catalogorwn of Indie Mss, There are altogether 7273 main 
entries in the volume with an Appendix listing uncatalogued and special collections. 
The list includes all Mss. in Sanskrit, PSli," Prakrit, the older aqd modem stages 
of the vernaculars, Various Dravidian languages and the languages of Greater India,. 
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including Burma, Ceylon, Siam and Tibet. ‘iFor the most part only texts composed 
prior to 1800 a.d. haVfe been included. It is specially interesting to observe here 
that the American editions of Mss. include a large ntfmber of unedited texts. As 
in the previous woiic rwewed, here too full refeitnces to the librafy number of each 
Ms. described are included. The Vedic section consists of 306 Mss. while the other 
sections include them as follows : Epic 806-1008 ; Pui^as 1009-1624^; Lyric 
Poetry 1625-1657 ; Rdigious Law 2814-3443 ; Philosophy 3493-4667 ; Jyoti§a 4^8- 
5285 ; amonfe* die modem Indo-Aryan vernaculars Hindi claims the largest group 
of Mss. The index of titles and authors makes the reference to the main book very 
easy ; to this the editor has added an index of scripts, an index of illustrated Mss. 
If an index to dated Mss. was also given in the chronological order the usefulness 
of the work would have been -considerably augmented/ but we are thankful to Mr. 
POtEMAN and the American Oriental Society that their combined efforts have given 
Ui a reliable guide to the Manuscript funds , deposited in the many widely scattered 
libraries of the United States and brought them to the notice of scliolars and parti- 
cularly Indologists all over the world. 

Mr. Poleman's activities in the allied but invaluable field of mibrbfilniin| are 
too well known to need mention here. During his recent visit to 'India he has been 
able to establish contacts with most of the Mss. libraries here and through the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal provide the means of microfilming Indie Mss. from Indian 
sources. Indian libraries may in return requisition microfilms Of important Indie 
Mss, now described in this Census. Nearly 3000 Mss. are found in the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 2500 at the Widener Library at Harvard 
University. The other collections are insignificant as to number, but most of them 
include valuable Mss. The get up of the volume by the photo-lithographic process 
from perfect typescript has made it possible to issue the volume at so moderate a 
price. No library or Indologist dealing with Mss. can afford to be without a copy 
of this volume. 

S. M. K. 


A Pillared Hall frvm a Temple at Madma, India, in the Pkiladelphia Museum of 
Art by W. Norman Brown. University of Pennsylvania Pressy. Philadelphia, 
1940. Pp. xii, 88 ; 62 Figures. Price 2 Dollars, c 

The pillared hall or matidapam from Madura is the only stone temple ensemble 
in America, belonging to the Philadelphia Museum of Art and now installed in a 
gallery on the top floor of the south wing of the main building at Fairmount. No 
other museum anywhere can show such a large grouping of integrated architectural 
units from a single building in India, which, in the present ca.se, constituted part 
of a temple in Madura, defaced pcvssibly in the eighteenths century by a Moham- 
medan conqueror. The pieces wn.stituting this pillared hall were 'originally acquired 
in Madura by Adeline Pepper Gibson in 1912 from Madura, and oil her death in 
1919 at Nantes in the military service of the United States, they were presented to 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art in her memory by Mrs. J. Howard Mrs. J. 

Norman Henry and Mr. Hencry C. Gibson. In 1934-35 Prof. BrQwn visited the 
site of the temple at Madura so as to secure information that might assist in the 
future installation of the pieces, and the present work is the result of such investi- 
gations that he was able to make during this period. 

V 

In the first chapter Prof. Brown discusses the age and importance of Madura, 
known in history from the third century bx. ‘ Until the eleyenth century the 
P^yan kings ruled there with varying degrees of independence^ succeeded by the 
Colas ; in 1310 the Mohammedans took it and held it for 50 years when it was in- 
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corporated in the great Vijayanagiir kingciom. Ruled at first 'by viceroys called 
Nayakas, the Nayakas constituted a dynasty, the greatest df * whom was Tirumala 
(1623-59). In 1762 the British offigers took charge of it nominally in behalf of the 
state then owning it and ih 1801 this state ceded all authority to the East India 
Company, The importance of Madura as the greatest temple city in South India 
is then discussed. The surviving monuments come mostly from the sixteenth 
century onwards, but remains from older periods can be seen incorporated in build- 
ings, having been usedior repair or reconstruction. 

The second chapter deals with South Indian Temple aichitecture in great detail, 
taking account of such factors as the corbel, the ku<fu, pillars with bulbous capital 
6r square capital and the ground plan in a historical sequence. 

Tlie architectural units in the Mandapam described consist of 16 simple columis 
averaging 8' 2" in height, 14 compound columns vaiying from to 8' In 

height, 12 corbels, 12 lion capitals and 8 frieze slabs. In the third chapter Fr#. 
Brown discusses them minutely and arrives at the conclusion that their probable 
dating is about the end of the Vijayanagara period. The fourth chapter is de^/oted 
to a discussion of the sculpture and iconography of the mofjt^apain. Among the 
deities represented are Vi§iou (four-armed and two-armed), Krsna, Iiidra, Brahma, 
Surya(?), Lak§mi, Gamda, Bali(?) and a Gramadevata ; the semidivine beings are 
represented by gandharva, kiihnara, kimpurus^ or bharui>da» apsaras, yak^ and 
haihsa ; there are epic figures from the Ramayaaja and Mahabharata, the r§is» alvar 
and Ramanujac^ya ; in addition to these there is much conventionalized foliage 
omamentatiem. The iconography is Vai^iqava, but overlaps at only a few points 
the Saiva iconograjAy. 

The fifth chapter is a minute description of the columns, the sixth of the frieze 
depicting the story* of the Rtoayapa. The 62 illustrations included at the end of 
the volume make the whole bode very interesting, for one can easily follow the 
arguments of Prof. Brown by referring to them constantly ; a visit to the Museum 
of Art at Pennsylvania is not necessary except to have a first-hand view of the 
integrated mceneJaimn. A useful index completes this unique study which is unique 
not only for the fortunate circumstances of the pieces coming from a single structure 
but also for the care and judgment with which Prof. Brown goes about his task. 
It is a definite addition to the already swelling publications on Indian archaeology. 

S. M. K. 


The Kashmirian AUvarva Veda, Books Nineteen and Twenty, edited with Critical 
Notes by Leroy Carr Barret (American Oriental Series, Volume 18). American 
Oriental Society, .New Haven, 1940, Pp. 153. $ 2.00. 

With the present volume the Kashmirian recension of the Atharva Veda has 
now been coinpl<ited by the American Oriental Society. It was in 1901 that the 
facsimile of the rnanuscript of this Kashmirian Atharva Veda was published when 
the Vedic Seminar, at Johns Hopkins University began to study it. The present 
editor was pne of f|ie scholars attending that seminar and at Bloomfield's sug- 
gestion he edited the first book as a thesis for the doctorate and it was published 
in 1905. that time, as both Bloomfield and Garbe had become interested in 

other fielcfs, Prof: Barret Continued his work on this text, and the volume under 
review brings to an end the labour of forty years. It is natural that the editor 
should feel regret that a more satisfactory text has not been established for the 
Atharva Veda bristles with unsioJved problems, and it seems to me that all future 
Vedic research must concern itself, not so much with the Rgveda, as with the 
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Atharva Veda. It was long ago felt by Roth, Garbe, Bloomfield and others that 
the present recension of the AV. is valuable and that profitable studies can be made 
of its relations to other texts, though Barret modestly remarks that the dontri* 
bution of this text in the matter of variant readings is large but neither very valu- 
able nor negligible It is precisely for this reason that the AV is important, for 
these readings which are neither very valuable nor negligible have an impbrtance 
which should be studied carefully by Vedic scholars; for important variants are 
generally consciously made while negligible variants may indicate some minor varia- 
tion ; but those which arc neither have an independent existence in the tradition 
and deserve to be studied witli all care and with thoroughness. It is a matter of 
deep satisfaction to all Vedic scholars that within these forty years the entire text 
is available in the transliterated form with critical notes ; and although the long 
period has made uniformity in editing not feasible, the fact that the editor has 
completed a concordance of the padas cif this text is worthy of notice and any 
information which is contained therein will be available to scholars on request from 
Prof. Barret. 

The editorial principles employed here arc the same as those used for Books 
16' 18, and need no special remarks here. We congratulate the American Oriental 
Society and Prof. Barret on the successful conclusion of a work which commenced 
at the turn of the century, but which will be, so far as studies in AV are concerned, 
the beginning of a new intensive study of IhivS important but aU*too unintelligible 
text. It is also a matter of satisfaction that the Devanagari edition of the 
Paippaladasariihita of AV is being published serially by the International Academy 
of Indian Culture at Lahore in excellent form ; it is to be hoped that AV in its 
existing recensions will draw the attention of Vedic Seminars in this country and 
particularly in this province where the Bharatiya Vidya. Bhavan and thef Deccan 
College Research Institute arc specializing in Vedic sludiCvS. 

S. M. K. 


A Colkgv Texl’boo^k vf Itvdmn Hhtory by R. Sathianathaier. Volume I : India 
down to A.D. 1200, 1940 ; Volume II : India from a.d. 1200 to 1700, 1941. 
Pp. vi, 404, xJv ; xv, 63'1, xx. Rochouse and <5ons, Lid., 292, The Esplanade, 
Madras. 

When India is awaking to a sense of her national importance in world culture 
and Indian Historians girding themselves to write an Indian History of India it 
would indeed be a bold scholar who would undertake to write a history such as this 
that we have before us, and we have ir) hesitation in congratulating Mr. Sathiana- 
TiiAiER on the result of his arduous labours in the shape of two vsplumes vriiich brings 
the history of India up to 1700 a.d. only. 

The first volume deals with the Hindu period from the Vedic age down to 1200 a.d. 
The introductory chapter rightly treats of the geographical factor in Indian history ; 
history as such is treated in Uic next seven chapters, dealing respectively with the 
Vedic age (c. 2000 c. to 600 B.c,), Saisun^a-Nanda period (c. 600-c. 325 b.c.). 
Maurya period (c. 325'C. 188 B.C.), the dark period between the second century 
B.C. to the third century A.D., the Gupta age (300-600 a.d.), post-Gupta period (600- 
900) and India from 900-1200. The last chapter summarises the Indian colonisa- 
tion of Greater India and tlie achievements thereof. Nine maps indicate, besides 
these seven epochs in Indian history, Prehistoric India and Greater India. The book 
is particularly addressed to college students and not to research scholars. This ex- 
plains to a great deal why the original sources, though very well utilized in the 
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writing of the history, are not indicated to the extent which scholarship would de- 
mand. Similarly absence of diacritical marks makes the pronunciation of Indian 
names haphazard. 

A few plates would have added immensely to the general value of the volume, 
but considering the price of Rs. 2-8-0 and the size of the \'t)lume this has not been 
practicable. 

The second volume deals with the Muslim period of Indian History, starting with 
the Sultanate of Delhi (1206-1526), the Mughal Empire (1526-1605), interspersed 
with an account of Hindu India (1200-1336, 1200-1500;, G:^at^*r India (1200- 
1500) and South India. Naturally the order of the chapters is Idt.erminec* by the 
course of the narative which runs from the Sultanate of Delhi to South India, the 
Malabar and Bahmani Sultanates, Orissa and Vijayanagar, Gi eater India. Moghal 
Empire, South India in the sixteenth century, and the Mughal Empire and South 
India in the seventh century. Each of the nine chapters is illustrated with a 
map and the remarks made above for the first volume hold good this also. Mr. 
Sathianathaier has succeeded in packing these two well-printed volumes with 
comprehensive and very interesting material which we expect will make the study 
of Indian history in all its multiform development an attractive subject for study 
by the students of our Universities. The only suggestion we would like to make 
here is that the author should give, at the end o»f the final volume, a select biblio- 
graphy for the use of such students who, being attracted to the study of Indian his- 
tory by these volumes, would like to dive deeply into the sources of such history. 
The tM> indexes (one for each volume) have been prepared with care and leave 
nothing to be desired. 

S. M. K. 


Second Supplementary Ccdalogue of Bengali Books in the Library of the British 
Museum acquired during the years 1911-1934, compiled by the Late J. F. Blum- 
HARDT and J. V. S. Wilkinson. London, 1938, Columns 678. 

The present catalogue records the accessions to the Bengali section acquired 
during the years 1910 to 1934, considerable number of the titles being written by 
the late Mr. J. F. Blumhardt, and the remainder being the work of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, Assistant Keeper in the Department of Oriental Printed Books and Mss. The 
principles of preparation are the same as those employed in the earlier volumes. The 
General Index of titles and the select subject index make reference to any entry an 
easy task. It is needless to remark here that the Catalogues published by the 
British Museum are indispensable with reference to printed matter in India, as every 
copy, more or less., of published volumes is automatically deposited there. Thus 
these catalogues are the most complete guides to printed Indie matter, and the 
policy of the Museum in issuing these supplementary catalogues is of great value 
to scholars working in the different fields. 

S. M. K. 


Pu^an in the Rig-Veda by Samuel D. Atkins, 28 Edwards Place, Princeton, N. J., 
1941 (Private Edition), Pp. xiii, 102. 

The present well-got up monograph represents a dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of Princeton University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Wiik>- 
9 ophy and is a ' small portion of a project designed to be a comparative study of 
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VecEc deities commonly regarded as solar — comparative from an Indo-Iranian and 
Indo-European point of view’. Accordingly the investigation would first treat 
thdr Indian nature from the Rig-Vedic period on to that point of time where the 
particular deity vanishes, next their Indo-Iranian background (if any) and finally 
endeavour to solve the question of their Indo-European origin and also to ascertain 
the importance of the solar concept in Indo-European culture. 

In line with the above plan, the author endeavours to examine in the present 
work ‘Pagan’s role in the Rig-Veda. The entire evidence with reference to PG§an is 
presented in the second part of this volume, with the accented transliterated text, 
translation and brief notes, which incidentally take note of all the most important 
published literature of Europe and America and India on Vedic studies. Every 
stanza in which Pui§an is mentioned or referred to is taken account of, and we be- 
lieve this is indeed a very proper procedure that the author has adopted, for the 
critic will have before him every Sanskrit passage in question and will be able to 
follow the author’s arguments step by step. These arguments are given in the first 
part which is really the doctrinal part. 

In this interpretation of the Rig-Vedic evidence, Mr. Atkins shows considerable 
acquaintance with published Vedic literature, and starting with the different schools 
of interpretation he takes them one by one and exanunes the grounds on which each 
is built. Thus Pu^an is regarded as a solar deity, a lunar deity, a god of the 
paths, a god identical with Soma, a divine shepherd or apotheosized herdsman, a 
god connected with Aja Ekapad, a constellation (Auriga) and finally a rain-god. 
The introduction deals with the adherents of these separate th^ries ; in turn the 
concept of Pu»5an as' a Solar God, a pastoral God, a God of the Paths, a God of 
Wealth and Benevolence, are considered, and a whole section devoted to his rela- 
tions with other Gods, followed by his conclusion. 

In the conclusion Mr. Atkins rightly insists on the principle that it is not 
right to let a word's supposed etymology condition or dictate our understanding of 
what the word represents ; this principle has been so much overlooked in Vedic 
exegesis and partiailarly in the assigning of functions to the gods represented in the 
Vedic pantheon that it is refreshing to see scholars of the ycunger generation, as 
Mr. Atkins appears to be, to come out boldly with such sound principles and 
examine the entire evidence de mva without being biassed priima facie with an 
etymological analysis which can only be of secondary and complementary value in 
such an investigation. Thus after the entire examination of the available evidence 
the author discusses the several etymologies suggested by .Indo-Europeanists : 
Schulze, followed by Von Bradke and D5hrinc connect it with Gr. pdn, speci- 
fically Arcadian pddn<,* pduson as U^as is connected with a6s<.*dusos. Waldi:- 
Pokornv, while accepting this suggestion, allow a connection with Sk. pu^yati<i 
PIE. *peud ; Bergain suggesits the base pu with suffix san, followed by Pischel 
and others<PIE *pevd ; Charpentier, differing from all the* others, starts with 
Avestan fsit-san and equates the Sik. word to *p^u-?an<.psu-^an. Mr. Atkins is 
inclined to the more orthodox view that Pu§an is an agent noun based on pu^yati 
indicating the sense ' Prosperor, Bestower of prosperity possibly symbolizing the 
bountiful nature of the sun. According to his finding Pui§an is originally a solar 
deity of a pastoral people and consequently a deity with pastoral characteristics 
and functions and the functions of a god of paths, all inherent in his nature and 
developing more or less contemporaneously. 

In this short review it is not possible to enter into the author’s interpretation 
of the Rig-Vedic stanzas ; his approach is sympatlietic and also scientific ; he has 
utilized all the available sources, including even the most recent publications, to 
good advantage. There is a good index of epithets applied to Pu^n in the Rig- 
Veda followed by an index of problematic words. 
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The present work opens up a new line of study which is badly needed if Vedic 
research is to make any progress. The entire Vedic literature will have to be 
utilized for such studies, and each idea or phase of thought and even each vSingle 
word will have to be studied in separate monographs of this type without any 
bias, depending solely on the literary material available but strictly controlled by 
modem scientific methods of linguistic research. Only in this manner, by first 
studying the Old Indo-Aryan vocabulary in its space-time context, can the future 
of comparative linguistics in the Indo-Iranian or Indo-European phase ksi aSvSured. 
With the collateral material from Sumerian and Egyptian sources which are bring- 
ing to us that eventful period of I-E. migrations into greater pioniinence and better 
perspective it is essential that for each attested phase we sliould have such studies 
dealing essentially with the space-time development of thougid, vocabulary and 
culture. We hope that Mr. Atkins will not rest with this inaugural dissertation 
of his but proceed forthwith with the wider plan he has in mind for wh'di 1 e 
should utilize the entire Vedic material now available. It is needless to say that 
such studies should also form part of our University research jn India. 

S. M. Iv. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscripts deposited at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Volume XVII : Part III : (a) Agamika Literature, compiled by Hiralal 
Rasikdas Kapadia, 1940. Pp. xxxvi, 530w Price Rs. 5. 

Volume XIII : Part I — Kavya, compiled by Parashuram Krishna Code, 1940, 
Pp. xxiv, 490. Price Rs. 5. 

The work of describing the immense number of Mss. collected by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, now undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, is pro- 
gressing beautifully despite the financial stringency which has arrested many useful 
but necessary activities in the field of scholarship. While the collection was in 
charge of the Government until the Mss, were finally deposited in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute only the first part of the first volume dealing with 
Vedic Literature, compiled by the Professors of Sanskrit in the Deccan College, 
appeared in 1916. The Institute has been able, between 1935 and 1940, to bring 
out altogether eight volumes 'Of 'the Catalogue, and the other volumes are in pro- 
gress. With this rapidity we hope that the entire description of over 20,000 Mss. 
will be with the scholarly world within a measurable distance of time. 

The first of these volumes is the third of the series dealing with the Agamika 
literature of the Jains and describes the four Mulasutras : (Nos. 644-701) Ulla- 
rudhyayana with commentaries, (702-720), Dakivaikalika and commentaries, (730- 
1112) ^a4dvasyaka and comm., and (1113-1160) the fourth series consisting of 
Pinrfaniryukti (1113-1123), Oghaniryukti (1124-1142) and Pdk^ikasutra (1143- 
1160). Prof. Kapadia has done his compilation with characteristic thoroughness 
and his volumes will be an outstanding achievement in the field in spite of the 
severe limitations set on the work of description by the model settled upon by the 
Institute. The references particularly at the end of the description bid fair to be 
a comprehensive bibliography of Jain literature. 

The second of these deals with the Sanskrit Kavya literature which includes, 
besides the Kavyas proper, Caritas, Campus, etc., in consequence of which the sec- 
tion will require at least three more volumes to itself. The present part which 
initiates the publication of this section covers 393 Mss. Of the important works 
Amor Hsat Olka and commentaries represent 23 Mss., Kmtdrjuntya an4 comm. (73* 
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115), Kumara&ambhava (119-152), Gttagovinda (174-208), Ndodaya (305-324) 
and N'iH^adha (353-393). One of the chief characteristics of this catalogue is the 
fact that Mr* Code has been so much acquainted with the Mss. and their dirono- 
logy that his notes in the reference section are very refreshing. He has corrected 
the errors of his predecessors in this direction and himself positively contributed new 
chronological evidence for many of them. While congratulating the Bhandarkar 
Institute in having so worthy a curator, no reviewer can overlook mentioning the 
fact that Mr. Code's contribution to Indian chronology based on first-hand refer- 
ences to these Mss. and others deposited elsewhere mark a definite phase of Indo- 
logical research in this country. 

One feels certain that if the pattern of these catalogues had been somewhat 
different the material which is at the command of such scholars a^ Professors Code 
and Kapadia would have enriched them with fresh and often first-rate material 
which will now be— and has been — published elsewhere in the shape of papers. 
Perhaps the cost involved in bringing out such volumes has prevented any other 
plan from being put into operation. 

S. M. K. 


The Archaeology of Gujarat {incluSn^ Kaijitawm) by II. D. Sankalia, Bombay, 
Natwarlal & Co,, 1941, Pages xvi plus 268 plus 109 with xli plates comprising 
77 figures. Price Rs. 15. 

In this work submitted to and accepted by the University of London as a 
thesis for the Ph. D. degree in archaeology. Dr. Sankalia has aimed at presenting 
the entire archaK>logical material, prehistoric as well as historic, of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, gathered by a study* of the published works and visits to monuments 
in Situ and in tlie museums of Bombay, Baroda and other places. The author’s 
main purpose at the outset was to correlate the monuments of the region studied 
with its epigraphs, but here fortune has not favoured his endeavour ; ‘ except in 
the case of a few monuments of the Calukyas’, he regrets, ‘ definite relation could 
not be established between the monuments and the epigraphs, though the latter 
were systematically examined from the beginning (p. ii). 

The book comprises twelve chapters grouped m five parts— part i—Geography 
and History ; part ii — Architecture and Sculpture ; pah iii — Cults, and Iconography ; 
part iv- Epigraphy and Numismatics, and part v — Administration, Society and 
Religion with a final chapter on Gujarat and Indian culture. It will be thus clear 
that the work is no mere assemblage of source-material, but is enlivened through- 
out by a continuous current of comment and criticism, 'fhe last chapter seems 
to be more a concession to a type of local patriotism which is coming to the fore in 
all India, but of which we may easily have too much. There are a number of 
Appendices (A to M) quite handy and useful so far as they go though the purpose 
of some of them like the one on Brahmanas (E) is not apparent, while others 
could have been with advantage arranged differently. That on place-names for 
instance would have been better if arranged alphabetically instead of by dynasties ; 
and the first, and in some respects, the most important appendix comprising the 
list of inscriptions should havd been more detailed and constructed on the model 
of Kielhorn’s and Bhandarkar’s lists. The line-blocks of maps and plans are ex- 
cellently produced, but the reproduction of photographs of buildings and sculptures 
is not nearly so good, though by no means inadequate. 

It is hardly possible or necessary to offer detailed criticisms in a review of a 
work of this nature ; the author has kept clear the distinction between facts and 
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views, and no one is called upon to take anything on trust without himself testing 
the evidence ; and this is a great merit in a work of reference. One or two small 
points may, however, be noted in passing. At p. 14 the author asserts that 
Gurjjara-nrpdtivamsa means niler of the Gurjjara country and not of the tribe of 
the Gurjjaras and bases an inference on it. In a note at p. 29 he places the deatli 
of Pulakesin II doubtfully in 650 a.d. ; this seems some years too late, and no reason 
is given for the departure from the usual date for the occurrence, 642. There arc 
two notes at p. 39 both simply saying ‘ sec below * without any further indication 
of page or context. 

All students of Indian history' and archaeology will be gratefir to Dr. "ankalia 
for this comprehensive and up-to-date survey of the antiquities' of Gujarat. The 
format of the book and its typography reflect great credit on the publishers. 

K. A. I ’ . 


NOTES AND CORRECTIONS TO ** STUDY AND METROLOGY 
OF SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS BY D. D. KOSAMBI 

p. 2, 1. 16, for about read before, p. 4, 1. 25 for possible read probeDblc, 

p. 8 : ITie Sanskrit quotation at the end of the first paragraph seems to refer to 
mantric hand-gestures, according to the illustrations and comment in the 
Chinese Tripifaka, No. 1064 of the Taisho edition. 

p. 9. The small paragraph in the middle is to be omitted entirely. 

p. 10, 1. 30, omit the ; 1. 33, for would, read could. Lines 8-13 ; the real argument 
for calling the “ crescent-on -arches ” mark Mauryan is that it does not occur on 
a single coin of the earlier Taxila hoard. Lines 38-40. As Jain sources claim 
Candragupta to have come from a Moriya-^rdma, there is a chance of the arches 
symbolizing locality of descent or origin of the family ; not of the coin in any 
case. 

p. 18, 1. 5, for hundreth read hundredth, p. 19, I, 29, for 

p. 20, 1. 34, for saddhassi read saddahassi ; 1. 39, for gat ha read gat ha. 

p. 23, first sentence of the paragraph beginning on this page, insert brackets before 
for and after debtors. 

p. 24, 1. 9, insert Indian before cities ; I. 15, read unormal for abnormal ; I. 35, read 
accession for aitronatum. 

p. 25, 1. 35, for standard read source. 

p. 30, the entry for 2 rev. marks, s-, round coins must be .5926, not 59.26. 

p. 31, 1. 28, for weight read rnean weight ; 1. 32, for existing read surviving for precede 
ing, read next. 

p. 33, paragraph at the bottom of the page : vydji seems to have affinities with the 
Old Persian for tribute—mfl^id bdjim abaraha in the inscriptions of Darius. 

p. 34, 1. 17, for hoard read horde ; 1. 11, for Maurya read Mauryan. 

p. 35, insert “ to be concluded at the end. 

p. 54. For the continuation of the remarks in the first half of the page, see Current 
Science, X. 1941. pp. 372-373 ; 395-400. 
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p. 55, J. 10# fof selection read non-random selection^ p, 57,, 1. 31, far become read 
became, p. 60, I |^, after might insert and decreasing tmiance. 

p. 63l 1. for pauTf^ic read Quranic ; 1. 23, read Andracottos for Andracattos, 
p. 64, the reference to Caijakya is in 3S, not 36, p. 65, at the end of line 4, insert 
the. Last sentence of middle paragraph, add “ or coins of Nahapana counter- 
struck by Satakarip.’' 

p. 67, 1. 8 : The) difference between marks 86 and 87 is quite real, and may serve 
to explain the two Asokas of Buddhist tradition. When Buddhist records came 
to be written up in the days of Asoka, people must have been puzzled by coins 
of an older epoch still in circulation, but with virtually the same royal mudrd 
as that of the ruling monarch, Asoka. The natural tendency here would be to 
call the forgotten king another and older Asoka, hence Kialiasoka. 

p. 68, I. 7, for Youdheyandrit read Yodheydndvt- Many supposed clay seals have 
been proved to be moulds by Birbal Shani, Current Science 1941, 65-67. 

p. 70, the inequality for p(x) should be reversed, pp. 72-3. The main reason for 
skewness is, of course, the mixture) of coins of varying ages, p. 73, 1. 11, for 
excepted, read expected, p. 75, reference 10, add Luders, Die Sdkischen Mura, 
Sitz. Preuss. Akad. Wiss. 1918-19. Reference 26 : Dr. V, G. Panse of Indore 
points out that the material presented by Eden and Yates was afterwards 
recognized by the authors as unsuitable for the purpose. P. 76, ref. 31, the 
second reference should be replaced by Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, XIII, 1923, 776-7. 

Poona 

D. D. Kosambi 


N, B. Page references are to the paper as it actually appeared in NIA, Vol. 3. 
F’or the author s reprints, page numbers after 35 are to be reduced by 14. 



PUSAN, THE PASTQRAL GOD OF THE VEDA 

By 

R. N. DANDEKAR, Poona. 

Vedic gods often seem to possess very complex cliaracters. The descrip- 
tions in the Vedic hymns usually bring forth so many differaiL traits of a 
single god that it is not always easy to determine the original nature and the 
later development of his personality. In this respect, Pusan may be regarded 
to be a particularly curious and enigmatic figure among the pantheon of the 
Vedic gods. This god is celebrated alone in ^'ight hymiis of the Rgveda, vith 
Indra in one hymn, with Soma in one, and is mentioned with several other 
^ deities in about fifty-eight hymns, his name thus being mCiitioned abojjt 120 
times. He is also glorified in the Atkarvaveda and the Brdhmanas, and seems 
to have played a peculiar role in the Vedic ritual. The picture of Pu^an 
derived from all these manifold literary and ritual references is indeed puzz- 
lingly composite. 

Even a casual glance at the statistical analysis of the RV references to 
Pu^an^ will suffice to bring out prominently a peculiar feature of the way in 
which this god has been celebrated in that Veda. Out of eight compMe 
hymns glorifying Pu§an, five occur in the sixth mapdala of the RV-sanihita, 
which represents the literary and religious enterprise of the clan of the Bha- 
ladviajas. That portion of the sixth maodala (hymns 53-58, hymn 48, 15-19) 
which is dedicatedi exclusively to the Pu§an-worship is so conspicuous that 
Hillebrandt {Vedische Mythologie) chooses to call it a ‘small Pu§an- 
samhita ’ in itself. This fact cannot be regarded as an accident. On tjie 
other hand it seems to indicate that the Pu§an-religion was a special possBS- 
sion of the family of the Bh^radvajas. No discussion regarding the essential 
character of Pu§afi can be said to be complete and conclusive, unless the rtel 
significance of this important feature of the P^§an- religion in the RV is clearly 
explained. Equally significant is the fact that the Paaiis are most promi- 
nently mentioned in the sixth man<Jala and that Pu^an is the god who is 
specially invoked to put down those nasty mischief-mongers of the Vedic 
times. Another point that would strike a student of Vedic mythology is 
that Pu§an is coupled rather predominantly only with two gods from among 
the Vedic pantheon, namely, Indra and Soma. A critical study of the pas- 
sages referring to Indra-pu§aii>au (III, 52, 7 ; VI. 57) leads one to the conclu- 
sion that originally the Indra-religion and the Pu§an-religion were two inde- 


1. Pu§an is mentioned 36 times in the sixth maiidala, while he is referred to 
3 timesi in the second, 5 times in the third, 3 times in the fourth (at none of these 
places in vocative) , 8 times in the fifth, 6 times in the seventh, 6 timea, iif' the 
eighth, and more often in the first and the tenth raa^cjalas. 
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pendent religious cults and that a special effort is made to bring them together. 
Similar appears to have been the case also with regard to the coupling together 
of Soma and Pu§an. The traces of this artificial blending together of two 
distinct religious cults are too clear in the' RV-sarhhitS to be missed. The 
anthropomorphic traits in the descriptions of Pt!i§an are also noteworthy. 
Vedic references to Pifean's braided hair (VI. 55.2) and* beard (X. 26.7), to 
his awl (VI. 53.6)' and goad (VI. 53.9), to his special food, karambha 
(VI. 56.1), to his car being driven by goats instead of horses (L 38.4; 
VI. 55.3) — ^all these help to present before us quite a distinct personality, 
that is to say a god belonging to a world more or less different from that of 
many vedic gods as we know them. But by far the greatest emphasis is laid 
by the Vedic poets on the prominent role played by Pu?an in the pastoral 
life of the people. He increases the cattle (VI. 54.5-6, 10) and brings back 
the beasts that have strayed (VI. 54.7 ; 57.7). He eats the food which is 
common among the pastoral communities (VI. 56.1) and bears the goad 
(VI. 63.9) which is typical of a shepherd or a cowherd. He is the lord of 
paths and helps the nomadic tribes on their ways (X. 17.3). It is repeat* 
edly said of him that he aboundsi in wealth (VIII. 4.15) and bestows great 
bounty (VI. 58.4) on his followers, particularly in the! form of the increase 
of cattle. Apart from all this, as is quite common with Vedic mythology in 
general, Pu§an also is endowed with features connected with brightness and 
splendour. He is brought into contact with several phenomena of light 
(VI. 48.17 ; VI. 56.3 ; VI. 58.1). The part which he is made to play in the 
Surya-myth (I. 117.13 ; VI. 55.5 ; X. 88.14) is indeed very peculiar. It may 
be mentioned in this context that his similarity, in various respects, with 
Scandinavian Thor,“^ and with Hermes and Pan, is emphasised by certain 
scholars. This brief statement would give the impression that Pu§an was a 
god of intrinsically complex personality, characterised as it is by apparently 
inconsistent and unconnected traits. 

So far oriental scholars have either emphasised only one single aspect 
of this god’s personality by making him the sUn-god or the god of paths, 
etc., thereby almost overlooking his other traits, which did not fit in with 
their respective theories ; or otherwise they have tried to strike a compromise 
by making him represent, from the very beginning, an inherently mixed con- 
ception such as that of the beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as 
a pastoral deity. As a matter of fact we have to approach such problems of 
Vedic mythology from the point of view of what may be called ‘ evolutionary 
or historical mytliology.’ It ought to be realised that the nature of Vedic 
gods had been changing with the vicissitudes of the Vedic life. And corres- 
ponding to the several stages in the course of this evolution, different traits 

2. From the point of view of comparative mythology^ Pusan seems to exhi- 
bit a good deal of similarity with the nordic god, Thor. It has been customary to 
identify Thor exclusively with the Vedic god, Indra. But there appears, in Thor’s 
character, certain features which do not fit in well with the personality of Indra 
as represented in the Veda. 
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came to be attached to their essential personality. Their original nature was 
modified ; their relations among themselves were altered ; their worshippers 
also did not necessarily remain always the same. As the result of all this the 
final picture became complex and full of apparent inconsistencies," Keeping in 
mind this important phenomenon of the Vedic mythology let us attempt a 
fresh approach to the Pusan-problem. In other words we shall see if it is 
possible to present the whole evolution of the personality of Pu$an in such a 
manner that all the apparently inconsistent and unconnected details of his 
nature referred to in the Vedic texts and indicated by \"edic te ‘gious prac- 
tices are shown to be logically and historically connected and consistent. It 
has to be remembered that the Pu§an-mythology had passed through all the 
stages of its development even before the Vedic saiiihita was finaliy formu- 
lated. A critical analysis of the textual references and ritual indications, 
mentioned above, followed by a constructive synthesis will however help us 
to distinguish those stages markedly from each other.* 

Let us begin by examining the earlier theories regarding PUv?an’s essen- 
tial character. The most common view is to regard Pu§an as a solar divinity. 
This has been the opinion of the Indian scholiasts themselves. Yaska, for 
instance, refers to him as one of the Adityas and consequently makes him a 
solar deity (I. 115.1 ; X. 17.3)."’ The same view has been developed by the 
Brhaddevatd (2.63), which describes Pu§an as the sun-god who helped (from 
pu$) the earth by dispelling the darkness by means of his rays. A majority 
of orientalists like Goldstucker, Hillebrandt, Langlois, Ludwig, Macdo- 
NELL, Max Muller, Roth and Wilson, naturally followed the lead given 
by these early Indian exegetical texts. The solar theory is mainly based on 
certain , epithets of Pu§an, which are suggestive of light and splendour. As a 
matter of fact, however, out of the several epithets attributed to Pu§an, only 
one, namely, dghrni (VI. 48.16 ; VI. 53.3 ; VI. 55.1-3), may be said to be 
suggestive of the sun-god. Indeed Bloomfield {The Religion of the Veda) 
claims for this god a clearly solar character on the strength of that very an- 
cient epithet, dghrni (glowing), being specifically used with reference to him. 
But it will be seen that this epithet is quite general in sense and may be 
made to indicate any resplendent divinity. For example it is used with re- 
ference to Agni also (VIII. 60.20). This single epithet cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a decisive proof regarding Pusan’s fundamental character.® If 

3. Vide my papers “ Asura Varuua’* {A, 0. R. Vol. 21) and “ Vi§iou 

in the Veda” (Kane Festschrift), 

4. A similar attempt has been made by the present writer in the case of the 
Vedic god, Vi§i?u (‘‘Vi§ou in the Veda”). 

5. A mention may be made in this connection of what has already been said, 
in another paper (/‘Asura Vanuja”), namely, that Adityas had originally nothing 
to do with solar divinities. Their essential nature was quite different- The transi- 
tion from the Adityas to the solar deities is an imperceptible but at the same time 
a significant feature of Vedic mythology. 

6. It may also be noted that there is considerable difference of opinion regard- 
ing the exact meaning of the word, aghputi. It occurs 15 times in RV. Sayaoa 
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thi§. epithet were really characteristic of Pu§an, why should it have been 
dropped out in later literature ? The very fact that it disappears completely 
in later times would suggest that it was only superficially attributed to Pu§an. 
Further the bright aspect of Pu§an's personality which is referred to in some 
stray cases (VI. 48.17 ; VI. 58.1) may be regarded as being indicative merely 
of the light-symbolism, which is commonly superimposed* by Vedic poets on 
their gods. Brightness and splendour are considered to be the external mani- 
festations of divine power. Pusan's part in the Surya-myth has also been 
put forth as essentially supporting the solar theory. But that whole myth is 
so puzzling that by itself it does not offer any substantial clue to solve the 
Pu$an-problem. Moreover it is difficult to believe that the essential nature 
of a god could have been manifested, by the Vedic poets, in such an enig- 
matic and obscure manner. That whole myth ix)ints rather to Pusan’s being 
included in it as an afterthought. Perry (Classical Studies in honour oj 
Henry Drisler) rightly suggests that this myth must be the result of the 
meeting of different streams of legend, in one of which Pu$an, and in the 
other Suryia plays the chief role. It is alfeo possible to explain the unique 
and mysterious nature of genealogy and motif of incest distinctive of that 
myth on the assumption that certain elements of the original Pu§an-cult were 
transplanted to this myth of light-phenomena. 

Another piece of evidence produced by Hillebrandt and Perry in sup- 
port of ^e solar theory is the fact that Pu$an is many times coupled with 
Soma both in Vedic hymns (II. 40) and in Vedic ritual. They argue that 
Soma represents the moon-god and so Pu§an must necessarily represent the 
sun-god. The very starting point of this reasoning is unconvincing. The 
original nature of Soma was not lunar. It will be shown, in a later context, 
that this coupling together of Pusan and Soma is significant from quite a 
different point of view and forms an important stage in the evolution of the 
Pu'san-religion. In II. 40, a reference is made, to Pusan’s dwelling in heaven 
as well as to his wanderingi between the heaven and earth (also X. 17.6). 
This is taken to indicate the sun’s daily journey from and back to heaven. The 
fact that Pusan leads the dead from the earth to the other world (X. 17.3) 
is also interpreted as supporting the above assumption. According to Bloom- 
field such' references are typical of the familiar notion of the Vedic poets 
that the sun oversees everylhing. A critical examination of the Vedic 
passages cited above, however, shows that they are undoubtedly very casual 
references and do not at all point to the essential function of Pu§an. Tlie 
close association of Pu§an with Agni (I. 122.5 ; II. 1.6 ; X. 17.3) also cannot 
be said to be suggestive of Pu§an‘s solar nature 4 

The increase-giving faculty, which is prominent in Pusan’s character, is 
again not exclusively solar. On the other hand, assuming that the word, 
Pusan, really means * Prospero it may reasonably be asked why the sun-god 

explains it as agatadUptiyukta. Oldenberg doubts this. Neisser, in his supple- 
ment to Grassmann’s Vedic dictionary, interprets it as ‘ liberal ’ or ‘ generous 
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should, alone among others, be celebrated with that title. Parjanya and 
Manits also are represented as conferring prosperity on mankind. Therefore 
Pusan’s increase-giving faculty cannot by itself be a proof of his solar charac- 
ter. It should also be noted that the prosperity conferred by Pii^an is obvi- 
ously connected with cattle ; this fact cannot be reasonably reconciled with 
that god’s solar nature. The sun’s power of increasing cattle is evidently not 
direct and natural.*^ In one of the myths (VI. 56 3), Pu^an.is described 
as loading the sun’s wheel on some hairy speckkd animal. Elsewhere 
(VI. 55.2 ; VI. 56.2) he is called a charioteer par excellence, fhevse refer- 
ences are said to be indicative of Pusan’s solar aspect, particularly as a solar 
charioteer. But does that not mean that Pu^an is iiere markedly disting- 
uished from the sun-god ? There are several other passages where this dis- 
tinction between the sun and Pu§an is clearly brought out. Pusan is called 
the messenger of the sun (VI. 58.3) and is elsewhere mentioned as different 
from the sun® (VI. 48.17). Further it cannot be argued, on the strength of 
Pu^n’s association with Savitr (V. 81.5; X. 139.1) and of the fact that 
the epithet agohya is peculiar to Savitr and Pu$an, that Pu§an is an aspect 
of the sun-god, just as Savitr is,® It has been shown elsewhere (“New 
Light on the Vedic god, Savitr A. B. 0. R, /. Vol. 20) that Savitr him- 
self is essentially not a sun-god. Moreover the reference in the Savitr-hymn 
(V. 81.5), uta pu^d bhavasi dev a ydmabhib, seems to suggest that Pu§an 
is not fundamentally connected with solar splendour but with p^ths and 
highways. 

The several Vedic passages referred to above cannot therefore be said 
to indicate the essential solar nature of Pu§an. Many other objections may 
be raised against the solar theory. Certain special epithets like ajdsva and 
karambhdd, which are exclusively attributed to Puj§an, do not even distantly 
hint at his solar character. Further the anthropomorphic traits of Pusan, 
mentioned in RV (VI. 54.116; VI. 55.2; X. 26.7), though scanty, are 
sufficiently individualistic. The braided hair and beard are hardi> sugges- 
tive of the sun-god,^® The peculiarities with regard to Pusan’s food (VI. 
56.1), weapon (VI. 53.5), car (VI. 54.3) and the animal driving it (I. 38.4), 

7. Keith {Religion md Philosophy of the Veda and the Upani^ads) com- 
pares Pusan with the Iranian Mithra, who influences the prosperity of cattle and 
brings lost animals home. Mithra is, according to that scholar, an almost un- 
doubted sun-god ; he consequently argues that Pu§an also must be a sun-god. This 
argument is based upon a definitely questionable conception of Mithra s essential 
personality (vide : “ Asura( Varuoa”^). 

8. Some scholars assume, on the basis of Pusan’s closq association with the 
Aivins, that he appeared in the sky, with the Aisvins, very early in the morning. 
According to them this fact goes against the solar theory. 

9. Hopkins {The Religwns\ of India) even goes to the extent of saying that 
Pu§an and Savitr are almost identical so far as their names and functions are 
concerned. 

10. As the god Kapardm and Pa^upd, Pu§an is supposed, by certain scholars, 
to be offering the original of Rudra’s characteristics. 
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as also his other mannerisms, are so life-like and realistic that they com- 
pMely banish out of account any possibility of a naturalistic interpretation of 
his personality. It is also difficult to explain satisfactorily, on the basis of 
the solar theory, the peculiar relation that seems to have existed between the 
PuQan-religion and the dan of the Bhiaradviajas. It may further be asked : 
if Pu§an were originally the sun-god, what exactly is the significance of his 
being coupled with Indra and Soma only and that too by way of ap after- 
thought ? What again is the special significance of the sun-god alone being 
invoked to punish the Paaiis ? In the hymn, VIII. 29, where the distinctive 
features of several Vedic gods are mentioned in the form of riddles, the solar 
aspect of Pu§an is not even hinted at (VIII. 29.6). Taking into account the 
sp^ial characteristics of the Vedic Pu§an one does not feel inclined to accept 
the conclusion arrived at by Atkins (Pu^m in the Rigveda), who has made 
a fresh study of the Pu§an-problem, on the basis of all the available material 
on the subject, namely, that, when considered in the aggregate the Vedic re- 
ferences lead us to the assumption that Pu§an was primarily a sun-god. As 
a matter of fact the emphasis put by the Vedic poets on the traits of Pu§an's 
personality other than those connected with light and splendour is so conspi- 
cuous that even the supporters of the solar theory tend towards modifying 
their theory in various ways. Pu§an is made to represent the sun-god in dif- 
ferent positions and capacities. But this, in itself, may be regarded as an 
indication of the inherently untenable character of that theory. Such varia- 
tions of the solar theory no doubt exhibit considerable ingenuity on the part 
of their authors ; but on critical examination they are found to be quite un- 
convincing. 

Grassmann (Rig-Veda), for instance, makes Pu§an a god of prosperity 
and growth related to the sun. Schroder (Arische Religion) believes that 
Pusan was an original ancient sun-god bestowing bounty. While De Guber- 
NATis {Letture Sopra la Mitologia Vedica) and Grill {Hundert Lieder des 
Atharva-V eda) consider him to be specifically the setting or the evening sun, 
Flensburg (Ow Guden Pu^an i Rigveda) regards him as the sun nearest the 
earth, that is to 'say, the noon-sun,“*2 Perry and Macdonell {Vedic Mytho- 
logy) seem to emphasise the pastoral aspect of Pusan’s character rather than 


11. It may be mentioned, in this connection, that AtAins regards Savitr, 
Vi§uu and Mitra also to have been fundamentally solar divinities. The present 
writer does not accept this view. Vide his papers on Savitp Varuna, and Visnu. 

12. Atkins gives the general outlines of Flensburg’s view. On the evidence 
of X. 139, 2, Flensburg considers Pu^ to be the sun in his central position be- 
tween the eastern and the western horizon. He produces further evidence (I. 42. 
8 ; I. 138. 1 ; VI.^ 48. 16-17 ; VI, 56. 3) in support of his assumption that Pu§an 
represents the sun when he is nearest to the earth. It may however be mentioned, 
in this connection, that even according to Flensburg, the solar a^>ect has been a 
later development in Pu^'s personality. He believes that the figure of Pu§an 
developed out of an apotheosised herdsman-idfeal, to which became attached the 
general folk-conception of the sun as the herdsman of the universe. At the same 
time he asserts that this god’s function is solar. 
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the solar one. According to Hillebrandt (Vedische Mythologie) also Pu$m 
was primarily a s^m-god with pastoral functions. Hopkins asserts that Pu§an 
is bucolic throughout, and yet a sun-god. But the bucolic feature of his 
personality is so prominent that Hopkins is inclined to assume the existence 
of at least two Pu^ans in RV itself. All this tends to prove that the solar 
traits in Pusan's personality, whatever they are, are absolutely vague and 
inconckii^ve.'^''* The bright, glowing aspect of Pusan’s nature is sp ambiguous 
that some scholars have come forward with other explrnations of it. SlECKE 
(Pw^lflw) looks upon him as an original moon-god, later turned into a god 
of paths. Ghose (The Aryan trail in Iran and India) denies that Pu§an 
could be the sun-god. According to him Pu§an is the presiding genius of light 
which thawed, warmed and discriminated everything, and also of moisture 
which sustained and nourished everything. Ghosh (J A, S. B., New 
28, 1932) makes Pu^n the constellation Auriga of the northern hemisphere. 

It is said in support of the solar theory that Pu^n was originally the 
sun-god, but when his nature as a god of paths or* a pastoral god came to be 
prominently emphasised in later Vedic times, the solar aspect in his per- 
sonality became indistinct and vague. This explanation, however, is not con- 
vincing. It may be pointed out that the sun’s connexion with paths and 
pastoral life is not so very intrinsic that it should become the basis of the 
future prominent development of his personality. Why should the sun-god 
alone be brought into such an organic relation with pastoral religion ? Many 
other Vedic gods seem to play an equally — if not more — important role 
in pastoral life. Moreover it may be asked : If this pastoral aspect is a later 
development of the basic solar character of Pu§an, why has it ultimately dis- 
appeared ? In later times we find that the traces of the bucolic aspect are 
quite indistinct. As a matter of fact those traits in Pusan’s personality, 
which are supposed to have been the result of a later development, must be 
reasonably expected to be conspicuously preserved. That is however not the 
case. 

It cannot be denied that' Vedic poets have made an obvious attempt to 
endow Pusan’s personality with some features connected with light and 
splendour. But the above discussion leads one to the following conclusions. 
Firstly there is no clear evidence to show that Pu§an represents a phenome- 
non of nature.^t* Secondly, Pu§an cannot at all be said to have originally 

13. A reference may be made, in this connection, to the view of Hopkins 
who looks upon Pu§an as the sun-god characterised by priestly, warlike and pastoral 
features and therefore revered by the Bi^hmapas, K§atriyas and Vai^yas alike. 

14. Bergaine (La Religion Vedique) believes that Pusan’s character is partly 
naturalistic and partly liturgical. The ‘naturalism’ in the Pu§an-religion is ex- 
plained by that scholar as follows ; Pusan’s goad represents the lighting ; and the 
herds which he is said to be nourishing are heavenly waiters. The brief statement 
of the Pu§an-mythok>gy made above, however, indicates that this could not have 
been the intention of the Vedic poets. In this context a passing reference may be 
made to the view of VODSKOV (Sjaeledyrkelse ag Naturdyrkelse) who makes PQoan 
a rain-god. 
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represented a solar divinity. In fact the light symbolism which is perceptible 
from the Vedic references to Pu§an does not.foirn an intrinsic and essential' 
aspect of that god’s nature. It Is too flat, commcMiplacel and colourless for 
that. Therefore one may be justified in concluding further that the pheno- 
mena of light with which Pu§an is associated in the Veda were introduced by 
way of an afterthought and perhaps with some special purpose in view. 

It has already been noticed that the traits in the Pu§an-mythology con- 
nected with light and splendour are so ambiguous that they have given iftse 
to doubts as to whether the bright aspect of Pusan’s personality indicates his 
solar nature or the lunar or the stellar nature. SiECKE believes that Pu^n 
was originally a moon-divinity who later assumed the functions of a god of 
paths. Hertel (Beitrdge zur Erkldrung des Awestus und des Vedas) also 
seems to support this view. From the point of view of comparative mytho- 
logy SiECKE assumes that the similarity of Pu§an with Hermes is undoubted.^® 
Accordingly he regards both of them as moon-gods. As may be pointed 
out in a later context, there are indeed certain characteristics in Pusan’s na- 
ture which appear to be unmistakably indicating his lunar aspect. It is also 
easily intelligible that the moon, and not so much the sun, should be brbught 
into close contact with the lordship of paths. But to say that Pu§an repre- 
sents essentially and originally a moon-gixi is quite unconvincing.’^® On that 
assumption it would be difficult to explain why a moon-god should be in- 
vested with the peculiar features which characterise the Pu§an-mythology. As 
a matter of fact all that has been said above against the solar theory may 
with equal cogency apply to other theories seeking to make Pu?an represent 
one or the other phenomenon of light. 

Ghosh starts with the assumption that the physical nature of a large 
number of RV deities can be interpreted from the astronomical and meteor- 
ological points of view. On the basis of the obscure Surya-mytli, he believes 
that Pu§an appears in heaven at night towards morning with Alvins, and 
goes away before sunrise. He consequently identifies Pu§an with the con- 
stellation Auriga of the northern hemisphere. Apart from the highly question- 
able nature of the Surya-myth, it will be seen diat Ghosh has altogether 
neglected other more prominent features of Pu§an’s character. The same may 
be said to have been the case with Ghose, who makes Pu?an a god of Light 
and Moisture- the two principles sustaining the universe. No attention seems 
to have been paid either to Pu§an s anthropomorphic traits, or to his peculiar 
connection with paths and pastoral life in general. Even a casual study of the 
PCfean-sairhhita in the sixth majndala would suffice to show how untenable such 


^ 15. SCHHOEDER objects to this identification, Biit he says that Siecke’s effort 
to identify Pu§an with the moon-god deser\'es serious attention. 

16. It seems that Siecke has fallen a victim to a popular trend of mythologi- 
cal study which sees the moon prominently manifesting himself at the back of all 
being and doing of a god. Many important Vedic gods, including Vanina, Yama^ 
and even Visuu, were regarded as the aspects of the moon-god. It was claimed that 
the moon played the most predominant role in primitive mythology. 
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theoti^ are on the very face of them ! There were periods in thfe history of 
Vedic mythological studies when Vedic .gods were exclusively made to re- 
present ^fth^r some natural phenomena — jferticularly connected with heaven 
and light— or some ritualistic conceptions. Naturalistic and ritualistic cur- 
rents of thought were undoubtedly forced upon the original Vedic mythology 
in mant* cases. But a critical examination soon makes it clear that these 
never formed the intrinsic nature of the gods in question. A reference has 
already been made to Bergaigne’s view. That achola’- even goes to the extent 
of ultimately identifying Pusan with Soma. Neither \ edic te: :s nor Vedic 
ritualistic practices seem to substantiate this \hew. It need hardly be added 
that many objections raised above against the solar theory are applicable with 
equal force even in this connection. 

While dismissig the solar theory and the lunar tlreory^^ as perfectly 
unsatisfactory, Oldenberg {Religion des Veda) emphasises yet another single 
aspect of Plan’s character thereby neglecting the other ones. Pu§an is seen 
to be active in several distinct capacities. But, according to Oldenberg, the 
most characteristic function of this god is in connection with paths. He 
knotvs the paths and leads others safely on them (VI. 49.8). He guards men 
and cattle from going astray (VI. 54.5-7). Those who are lost he brings 
back intact (I. 23.13). Indeed he knows where and how to find the lost 
things (I. 23.14 ; VI. 48.15). Oldenberg argues that the fundamental nature 
of a god’s being is to be determined primarily on the basis of his most ori- 
'ginal and most essential function. Pusan is therefore a lord of paths, re- 
garded as a distinct divinity by the Vedic poets and celebrated as such. 
According to Oldenberg, Pu§an is connected with agriculture only so far as 
he sees that the furrows of the plough are in the right direction (IV. 57.7), 
His connection with cattle is also restricted to his leading them on the right 
path. Pusan's astrd is called pasttsddhani (VI. 53.9). Oldenberg under- 
stands that word in the sense of ' leading the pasu on the right path The 
later development of this essential function of Pu§an is to be seen in his being 
regarded as leading the bride,' in a proper manner, from the father’s to the 
husband’s house (X. 85.26). Pifean is also described as leading the dead to 
the other world (X. 17.3). Himself the lord of paths, Pusan is born on the 
way (X. 17.6). Oldenberg interprets Pusan’s epithet, vimuco napdt, in two 
senses ; first as the ‘lord of lodging ’ and secondly, as the ‘ deliverer par ex- 
cellence ’. Both these conceptions are, according to him, prominent in Pusan’s 
nature as the lord of paths. Other features of the Pu§an-mythology, such as 

17. It is interesting to note that Oldenberg is usually in favour of the theory 
that the moon played a very prominent part in primitive mylhology. It may also 
be recalled that he identified Vaniioa with the moon on the strength of a compara- 
tive study of Vedic and Semitic mythologies. Siecke too has referred to Semitic 
mythology in support of his theory that Pu-^an represents the moon-god. Oldenberg 
finds Siecke's method faulty. 

18. Oldenberg believes that the verb sddh is distinctive of Pu§an (VI. 56, 
4-5 ; X. 26. 4) and that it is appropriately connected with the god of paths since 
sddhu is the standing epithet of path. 
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his being the messenger of the sun (VI. 58.3) and his finding out Soma as 
well as Agni, when they were lost (I. 23.14 ; X. 5.5), are also explained by 
Olkenberg as supporting his theory. Further the connection of the lord of 
paths with the goat is quite natural, because the goat is certainly the most 
sure-footed animal. In some Vedic passages (I. 42 ; VI. 53.4) PQ§an is re- 
presented as receiving offerings, in his capacity of the path-finder, every 
morning and evening. So far as comparative mythology is concerned, Old- 
ENBERG is of the opinion that Pu§an is identical with Hermes^^ and regards 
both of them as basically lords of paths. That scholar even includes Pu^an 
and Hermes, in this their original character, among such divinities as can be 
traced back to indogermanic antiquity. 

So far as Oldenberg asserts that Pusan cannot be the personification of 
any nature-phenomenon, it is easy to accept his view. But his theory that 
Pu§an’s nature as a path-finder or a lord of paths is the basic conception un- 
derlying that god’s personality cannot possibly be accepted without challenge. 
The very conception of a god of paths is so general that it is indeed difficult 
to imagine that such a god could have ever been invested with distinct 
anthropomorphic traits. Pu§an is represented in the Veda with a distinct 
individuality. Why should a god of ways have been specifically a kwram- 
bhnd? The a^fra and drd (VI. 53.5-9) are again not particularly pertinent 
in Oldenberg’s theory. Oldenberg seems to set aside completely the con- 
spicuous bucolic nature of Pu§an’s personality and puts an over-emphasis 
only on one of its features. A god of paths cannot be regarded to be intrin- 
sically connected with the prosperity of cattJe.^<^ It may further be asked : 
Had Pu§an been originally a lord of paths is it not natural to expect that his 
seat should have been on the earth rather than in heaven ? The Pu§an- 
religion on the whole gives the impression that it was a special religious cult 
belonging to a particular Vedic tribe, llie attempts at associating that reli- 
gion artificially with the Indra-religion and the Soma-ritual, which are evident 
in the Veda, also seem to support this impression. Can one believe that a god 
of paths was made the central figure in an independent religious cult ? The 
name, Pue<an, also cannot be regarded a proper name for a lord of paths. 
As Hillebrandt has pointed out, it is not proper to determine the nature 
of a god only from one or another characteristic feature of his. It will be 
clear from the above discussion that Oldenberg has done so. As a matter 
of fact it is not necessary to make Pusan an independent god of paths. This 
feature represents only a part of the essential function of Puj?an and may 
not therefore be distinguished from it. 

The common factor in the majority of theories regarding Pusan’s ori- 
ginal nature referred to above may as well be taken to be a reasonable start- 
ing point of a correct approach to this problem. In the several attempts 

19. It may be pointed out here that this identification is based on a super- 
ficial similarity between the two gods, 

20. Oldenberg’s interpretation of the epithet, pasusddhant, will be later shown 
to be unsatisfactory. 
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to modify their original theories, scholars seem to agree in making a pointed 
reference to the emphatically bucolic traits, which characterise that god. The 
sustained impression produced by the Vedic passages referring to Pusan in 
general and by the Pusan-samhita in the sixth maa>Jala in particular is that 
Pusan was primarily ana essentially a pastoral god. He supervises the cattle 
and is responsible for the preservation and increase of herds and flocks (VI. 
54. 5-7). He is often referred to as a cattle-giving god (VI. 56.5). It is 
indeed noteworthy that Pu§an is concerned only with ^he prosperity of sh^3ep 
and cattle. The pastoral communities are represented i.i the to have 
been nomadic. Naturally they often emphasised one aspect of their special 
god, Pu^an, namely, his lordship over the paths. He leads his followers 
safely from one pasture to another. He is celebrated as the knowt; of trea- 
sures (VIII. 29.6), indicating thereby that he know*" th(^ right place where 
his pastoral followers should be taken. In other words he secures for them 
rich pasture lands. But at the same tim^ he is conscious of his other res- 
ponsibility to his followers ; on the way he guards them. In another passage 
(VI. 56.5), Pu§an is invoked to direct ‘ this cattle-desiring band of ours ’ 
to the attainment of its desired objects.^^ Many were the occasions when 
the cattle went astray and was lost. Under such circumstances the pastoral 
worshippers often appealed to their god who readily recovered the lost pro- 
perty (VI. 54. 1, 2, 4, 10). He is predominantly invoked as anaUaposu 
(V. 17.3), ma^tavedas (VI. 54,8) and pasupd (VI. 58.2). Among the 
pastoral tribes there is a special class of people who distinguish themselves 
in the art of path-finding and tracing the lost sheep and cattle.^* n jg this 
characteristic of an actually existing class among the shepherds and cowherds 
that is idealised in Pu$an by his worshippers (VI. 54.1). It is a very com- 
mon feature of any mythology that the characteristics of a god are often 
determined by the way of living of that god's worshippers. The god of the 
warlike tribes is often represented as a warrior god. The anthropomorphic 
traits of a god in particular may be regarded as very suggestive in this con- 
nection. It is easy to ima^ne that the pastoral tribes made their god look 
impressive with braided hair (VI. 55.2)^^ and graceful beard. The weapons 
that he wields are those which are usually employed by his pastoral worship- 
pers, the only difference being that the goad (VI. 53,9) and the awl (VI. 53.5) 
of Pu?an have some divine power. The a$trd of Pu§an is paiusddhanl, that 
is to say, it helps to acquire, preserve and increase the cattle ; and the drd 
comes in handy when he wants to punish vitally the nasty mischief-mongers. 


21. The logical and natural extension of this invocation was that Pu§an should 
allot to his worshippers their share of maidens (IX. 67. 10). 

22. Hillebrandt refers to the Khojis of the Punjab and the Paggi of Gujerat, 
who are known even to-day for this special faculty which they are said to possess. 

23. The word kapardin is also interpreted in the sense of ‘one who wears 
strings of cowry-shells’. The Vedic references do not however seem to support 
this meaning. Banerjee-Shastri suggests (/. B, 0, R. S. XVIII) that kaparda 
was a kind of head-gear. 
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Paois, who harassed the pastoral communities in the course of their forward 
march to ‘pastures new’ (VI. 53.5). The significance of Pusan’s peculiar 
connection with the goat (I. 115. 4-5 ; VI. 55.6, 57.3 ; X. 26.8) will be easily 
realised when we take into consideration the fact that goat is the most sure- 
footed animal and can traverse the most difficult paths. Another very remark- 
able example of how the distinctive features of a people are transferred to 
their god is to be found in the Vedic reference where Pu§an is said to be 
* weaving the raiment of sheep, and also making their raiment clean ’ 

vasovdyovtndm d vdsdmsi marmrjat (X. 26.6). 

This passage can hardly be considered proper unless we assume that Pu§an 
was essentially a god of shepherds. Further it is interesting to note that the 
god of the shepherds and cowherds eats the simple food, which they them- 
selves must be eating, namely, karambha (VI. 56.1). Particularly striking 
is the fact that these pastoral worshippers were not ashamed of their god 
being a karamhhdd. On the other hand they put forth a challenge that those 
‘who aim at Pu§an malignantly saying that he is merely a karambhdd can 
never strike at him successfully.’ 

Ya enam ddidesati karambhdd iti pusanam 

na tena deva ddise (VI. 56.1). 

Such evil efforts were bound to fail, because the title, karambhad, could never 
hurt the god of the pastoral communities. So far as Pusan’s own worshippers 
were concerned, karambhdd was not a scornful epithet.^-* This god of the 
cattle-bre^eding worshippers is praised in a manner quite befitting their gene- 
ral culture. No high-sounding phrases are used by the poets with reference 
to Pu§an. An appeal to him for his friendship (VI. 48.18) almost creates 
the actual pastoral atmosphere. It is therefore safe to conclude that Pu§an 
was already in the Veda a full-fledged pastoral divinity. As a matter of fact 
he represents a divine prototype of a cattle breeding people. His pastoral 
worship|>ers have invested Pu§an’s personality .with a shepherd’s appearance, 
a shepherd’s food, and similar other conspicuously bucolic traits. One may 
go even to the extent of asserting that it is impossible to indicate an essen- 
tially bucolic personality in a clearer manner than what we see in the case of 
Pu§an. 

An etymological study of the name PQ?an would also seem to amply 
support the basic pastoral character of this god. The word Pu§an is usually 
derived from the root, pu ^ — ^to increase, nourish, bestow bounty. This is 
however not satisfactory. With that etymology it is not possible to explain 
why there should have been a long pu in Pu§an. Therefore, Pischel {Ve- 
dische Studien) seems to be right in rejecting it. An attempt is made by him 
and Bergaigne to derive Pu^an from the root, pu — to purify. Hertel con- 


24. A reference may be made in this connection to the controversy between 
Edgerton and Fay {/. A. 0, S., 1920) with regard to the interpretation of VI. 56.L 
I accept Edgerton’s view. 
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nects the word with pu—to ^low. These explanations also do not seem con- 
vincing. Schulze (Pan and Pt^km) tried to connect the name Pifean philo- 
logically with ‘Pan’ or Arcadian ‘Paon\ Oldenberg has rightly doubted 
this possibility. Charpentier (Studies in honour of C. £. Pavry) correctly 
traces the word Pu§an back to * p^u-san, and further to *piu-san, that is to say 
pasu-$m. The name thus indicates that god’s essential character as the 
‘acquirer of cattle’. The reference that Pu§an’s a^{rd is pasusddhdnl fully 
supports this view. Pui§an seems to correspond, according to Charpentier, 
with the Avestic fsu-son. Thus the etymology of the na; le also ‘eads one to 
the conclusion that I^san was originally a pastoral god par dccellence.^^ 

Other characteristic features of the Pu§an-mythology fit in well with tliis 
conception of that god s essential personality and primary functions. From 
the Vedic references it clearly appears that the clan ol the Bharadvajas was 
most devoted to the Pu§an-cult. The Bharadvajas must have been one of the 
ancient Vedic tribes whose main occupation was cattle-bref ding. And Pusan 
was the patron-god of these nomadic shepherds and cowherds. The living 
Puisan-cult can very well be realised only from the Pusan-sairhhita of the 
Bharadvajas. The fact that Panis too arc most conspicuously mentioned in 
the sixth mat^dala tends to support the above assumption regarding the Bha- 
radviajas. It is almost certain that the word Papi does not have a merely 
appellative sense, as Guntert (Der mische Weltkdnig und Heiland) seems 
to believe. The Pai?is represent a distinct community possessing a religious 
cult different from the official Vedic religion. They always wandered with the 
Vedic cattle-breeding tribes and often used to harass them. References to 
their riches and thefts are quite common in the Veda. The Panis were notori- 
ous cattle-lifters and therefore particularly antagonistic to the clan of the 
Bharadvajas. Thus there was, in the early Vedic times, a continuous conflict 
going on between the Bharadvajas and the Paiiis ; and the former often in- 
voked their patron-god, Pu^^n, to punish these mischievous cattle-lifters.®® 
Naturally, for the Bharadvajas, Pu§an was more important than any other god 


25. Oldenberg suggests the povssibility ffiat originally this pastoral god, 
Pu§an, may have been celebrated in a goat-form. The beast specially connected 
with a particular god is, in many cases, the remnant in the process of anthropo- 
morphisation of th« originar beast-form of that god. The Arcadians indeed have 
a goat-footed pastoral god. On the basis of a similar possibility in the case of 
Pu§an, Dumont (/. A. 0. S., 53) connects that god with another Vedic god, whose 
name indicates the goat-form, namely, Aja Ekapada. Pusan’s beard and locks of 
hair are also considered to be suggestive* of the goat-form. However so far as the 
Vedic references are concerned, we cannot find any clear traces of the goat-form 
of Pu§an. In Vedic mythology Pu§an is represented as a full-fledged anthropomor- 
phic pastoral divinity. 

26. From the references to the conflict between the Panis and the Bhara- 
dvajas, Hillebrandt attempts to determine the geographical locality of the same. 
His conclusion is that the sixth mandala generally refers to western countries and 
not to India proper. In support of this view he brings forth the evidence of Pusan’s 
special connection with Sarasvati, that is to say, with the river Aradiotus. 
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fjrotn among the Vedic pantheon. The ten gayatn stanzas of VI. 53 seem to 
form some sort of magic formulae, belonging to the Pu§an-cult, which were 
directed against the Paaiis, perhaps accompanied by some magic practices. 
It may therefore be concluded that the pastoral clan of the Bharadvajas 
developed the essential personality of Pu§an in a distinct manner. A statis- 
tical consideration of the Vedic references to that god seems to indicate 
further that the Pu§an-cult was later adopted first by the Kanvas and then 
by other clans. In other words, the pastoral elements in other tribes also 
began to celebrate the pastoral god, Pu§an.^‘ 

Pusan’s essentially pastoral personality may therefore be regarded as 
the first stage in the evolution of the Pusan-mythology. It is a common cha- 
racteristic of the Vedic mythology in general that all gods are at some stage 
connected with heaven and light. This light-symbolism is superimposed upon 
the original nature of the Vedic gods and is therefore often easily disting- 
uishable from it. It gives an unmistakable impression of artificiality and 
superficiality. This current of thought is clearly perceptible even in the case 
of an essentially pastoral god like Pusan. It has already been indicated that 
light-symbolism in Pusan’s nature is distinctly colourless and superficial. It 
is also so vague and ambiguous that it is not easy to determine whether, in 
this second stage, Pusan was regarded as a sun-god or a moon-god. A cri- 
tical examination of such Vedic passages, as are suggestive of light and 
splendour, however leads one to believe that Pusan was regarded as a moon- 
god rather than a sun-god. It should, first of all, be remembered that Pusan 
is often clearly distinguished from the sun (VI. 56.3). Then there is a 
passage (VI. 58.3) where Pusan is described as the messenger of the sun, 
plying his golden ship in the ocean of the air. Is this not clearly indicative 
of the moon ? Further one of the aspects of Pusan’s original character, 
namely as a path-finder, can, in the light-symbolism, be best transferred to the 
moon and not to the sun. When darkness and difficulties obstruct the way, 
the moon appears as the real path-finder. Pu^an, in his original character, is 
regarded as a divine shepherd. In the mythology of heaven and light, it is 
common to look upon the moon as the shepherd of the herds of stars. This 
fact will make it clear how very natural the transition from Pu§an to the 
moon-god must have been. Is it again not possible to suppose that the horns 
of the goat, the special animal of Pu^n, gave rise to the imagery of the horns 
of the crescent moon ? Further it is the moon-god who is usually regarded 
as the divine symbol of ‘ growth which is Pu§an’s special gift. 

One of the outstanding features of the Pu§an-mythology is the peculiar 
part played by that god in the obscure Surya-myth. A critical analysis of 
that myth brings forth the following facts more or less prominently. The 

27. Guntert {Der mische Weltkdnig) brings the evidence of certain nordic 
rock-paintings to bear upon the problem of an indogermanic pastoral god. He 
particularly refers to the paintings found in middle and south Scandinavia. In his 
book, he reproduces a sketch of a god, in goat-form, with hammers. 
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basic conception underlying the mjrth is the representation of a typical 
heavenly marriage. Surya, the sun-maiden, is the bride and three different 
gods, namely, Asvins, Soma and Pu§an, are represented to be her wooers. 
While Asvins are referred to, in some context, as the husbands of Suiyi 
(IV. 43.6), Soma also is. in another context, said to have been the real bride- 
groom (X. 85.9).’^® PisCHEL explains this apparent contradiction by saying 
that Soma was Surya’s first husband, and that, in her second marriage, whfch 
was a svayamvara, she chose the Alvins as her busk nds. We Txe concerned 
here only with Pusan’s role in this myth. Pufian’s role as wooer of Surya 
has a two-fold significance— mythological and sociological. From the point 
of view of the evolution of the Pusan-mythology, we may assume that, in 
order to stabilize the light-symbolism superimposed upon the origiiial character 
of Pu§an, Vedic poets thought of introducing that god in the Surya-myth 
which must have then become very popular If we assaine further that ^hey 
regarded Pu$an, in this second stage in the evolution of hi? personality, as the 
moon-god, it is easy to imagine how he is made! to play, iu the SuryS-myth, 
a part similar to that of Soma, who too had come, by that time, to be re- 
garded as the moon-god. Apart from this mythological significance, Pu§an’s 
introduction in the Surya-myth may have had distinct sociological significance 
also. By the side of the resplendent Surya, the pastoral gruel-eater Pusan 
certainly lends a peculiar touch to the whole myth. Is it not likely that on 
the strength of the precedent of this heavenly match between Surya and 
Pu§an — two divinities belonging originally to distinct mythological strata— 
the pastoral worshippers of Pusan desired to assert their own claims to 
matrimonial relations with tribes who had already passed beyond the pastoral 
stage ? The invocation that Pusan should allot to his worshippers their share 
of maidens (IX. 67.10) would seem to support such conjecture. Pusan’s 
part in the Suryia-myth may then be regarded as the result of an impact of 
two Vedic tribes having different social cultures. It must be observed, in this 
connection, that myth-building is not always based on clear-cut issues. But 
there cannot be much doubt that the Surya-myth had the sociological signi- 
ficance referred to above. It is further not improbable that the adjustments, 
which the Vedic poets found it necessary to make after having once intro- 
duced Pusan in the myth of Surya, Asvins and Soma, reflect the manners 
and social customs of the pastoral worshippers of Pusan.^^ The epithets of 
Pusan, such as rfidtur didki^u, ‘suitor of the mother’, and svasur jdrah, 
‘lover of the sister’ (VI. 56.4-5), which Indicate the motif of incest, may 
be supposed to be the outcome of the practice of the Khvetuk-das marriages, 
that is to say, marriages among near relatives, which were current among 

28. A myth similar ta this is found in Lettish mythology, according to which 
the lovers of the sun-maiden are ‘ God’s sons ’, while, in many cases, the moon- 
god also appears as theii^ triumphant rival. 

29. Such adjustments were necessary in view of the fact that SuryS, the 
bride, was the sun-maiden, and Pu^„ the suitor, was moon-god, who is often re- 
garded as the son of the sun-god. 
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^ome ancient Aryan tribes. Such marriages must have formed a peculiar 
feature of the pastoral society.^^ 

The light-aspect of Pu§an’s personality is however very superficial and 
gives the impression of its having been introduced as an afterthought. It is 
also considerably hazy. But as pointed out so far, in this stage Pu?an seems 
to have been regarded, by the Vedic poets, as the moon-god. In this context 
a reference may be made to a peculiar phenomenon of indogermanic mytho- 
logy. The transition from the moon-cult to the sun-cult has always be^ a 
characteristic feature of mythology. Many imageries connected with the 
sun-mythology, such as the sun-boat, sun-shovel, sun-egg, etc., can be traced 
back clearly to the special features of the moon.^iThe two cults were conse- 
quently brought quite close to each other and the transition from one to the 
other was almost imperceptible. When, therefore, the light-symbolism was 
not particularly distinct and clear-cut, it was quite possible to mistake one 
god for another. Such was actually the case as regards the evolution of the 
Pu$an-mythology, which fact naturally facilitated such transition. In the 
Veda itself there is no clear indication that Pu§an was regarded as a sun-god. 
But if in later times Pu§an had come to be looked upon as a solar divinity, 
it must be due to the usually imperceptible transition from the moon-cult to 
the sun-cult. 

As the result of another outstanding characteristic of the Vedic mytho- 
logy, some more distinct features were added to the original Pu§an-religion. 
It has already been observed that, in the Veda, Pu§an is coupled rather Con- 
spicuously with Indra (VI. 57) and Soma (II. 40). This fact has a special 
significance. The original Pu?an-religion of the nomads like the Bharad- 
vajas was fundamentally different from the religion of Indra-worshippers, 
which was the most popular and more! or less the ‘ official ’ religion of the 
Vedic sarhhita. Indeed there are indications in the Veda that the pastoral 
god, PQ§an, evoked mockery at the hands of certain other people — perhaps 
priests and warriors — ^who worshipped gods o\ a different order (I. 42.10; 
I. 138.4; VI. 56 . 1 ). order that gods of different Vpdic tribes should 
combine in one great pantheon, the usual method adopted by the Vedic poets 
was to bring all such gods in contact with Indra, who represented, so to say, 
the ‘ official ' religion of the Vedic sarhhita. Pusan’s association with Indra, 
which is, on the very face of it, superficial and artificial, serves the same 
purpose. Originally there existed a marked contrast between Indra and PQ§an, 
BO far as their food (VI. 57.2), and vehicles (VI.57.3) were concerned. But 
then Pusan came to be regarded as Indra’s comrade and help-mate (VI, 56.2 ; 


30. About Khvetuk-das marriage, refer to Ghose {The Aryan Trail in Iran 
and India), West (S. B. £. XVIII), Karve (A. B, 0, R. I. 20). 

31. Schroder has dealt with this question at length in Arische Religion, 
Vol. 2. 

32. It is assumed by some scholars that the pastoral tribes, whose patron god 
was Pusan, came to India with their herdsi a little later than the early w-arlike 
tribes who fought their way to the Indian plains. 
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VI. 57.4). Not only that, but Pu§an and Indra came to be ultimately looked^ 
upon as brothers (VI. 55.5). It will thus be seen that a position of honour 
in the Vedic pantheon was bestowed in this manner upon Pu§an, the orifeinal 
pastoral god. All this however is obviously late and artificial. A similar 
purpose is served by Pusan’s association with Soma (II. 40). Hereby Pusan's 
place in the Vedic ritual was made secure. Pu§an did not originally have any 
share in the Soma-offering (VI. 57.2). Later Pu^n-cult was loosely con- 
nected with Soma. Pu^an was then offered only half ; sncrifice (VI. 50.5); 
and ultimately he claimed hiss full legitimate share ia* the Soma-oJering (X. 
26.5). A reference may be made here to the peculiar complex on the part of 
the worshippers of Pu§an, who, while claiming a Soma-offering for their god, 
also made Indra participate in Pu$an*s natural iood, karembha (III. 52.7). 
This is obviously intended to assert the dignity of tlu-* original Pu§an-reli- 
gion. Ritual offerings are also said to have been made to both Soma and 
Pu§an. The Pu§an-cult is thus clearly one of the many appendages which 
have overgrown in the Soma-ritual. Naturally Pusan was also given several 
attributes in common with other gods in the Vedic pantheon. He is called 
asura (V. 51.11), and a ruler of heroes (I. 106.4). He becomes an uncon- 
querable protector and defender (I. 89.5). He is said to transcend mortals 
and is equal to the gods in glory (VI. 48.10). 

There are thus primarily three kinds of impact, that are perceptible in 
the Pu§an-mythology. The original pastoral religion of Pu§an suggests that 
there was a tribal impact of an antagonistic character between the Bharad- 
vajas and the Paiiis. An impact more or less of a social character is indicated 
by the Surya-myth. And finally there was a religious impact which resulted 
in giving Puisan a place of honour in the Vedic religion and ritual. It is also 
not unlikely that some such adjustment gave rise to a peculiar feature of the 
Pusan-cult. That god was originally a pastoral divinity ; but later on he seems 
to have been connected with agriculture also (IV. 57.7).'-^^ 

The later development -of ’the Pu?an-cult will be found to betray un- 
mistakably certain traits of that god’s original character. The fact that 
' Pu§an is supposed to lead the bride to the bride-groom’s house (X. 85.26 ; 
Aivaldyana G. S. I. 8.1 ; Pdraskara G. S. I. 4.16) and also to lead the dead 
to the other world (X. 17.3) is the result of that god’s natural lordship over 
the paths and of his nature as a path-finder. The memory of Pusan’s special 
faculty to find lost things has survived in a later myth that Pusan found the 
lost Soma (I. 23.13-14) and Agni (X. 5.5). In the Asvaldyana G. S. (III. 
7.9) a sacrifice to Pu§an is recommended for getting the lost things restored. 
In the asvamedha sacrifice, a goat is offered as Pusan’s portion, in order to 
announce the sacrifice to the gods (I. 162.2-4; T. S. V. 6.12). This fact 

33. In Mdmvagifhyasuha II. 10. 7, Pusan is included among the divinities, 
who are celebrated at the dyojanor—ihe. ceremony of collecting together implements 
for agriculture. Pu§an’s part in the vr$otsarga rite ma^ be supposed to indicate 
that he was also regarded as a god of fertility. 
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indicates, beyond doubt, the original pastoral character of Pu§an. The des- 
cription in the Satapathfa-Brahnum (I. 7.4.7) that Pu5an is a toothless god 
is certainly based on that pastoral god’s natural fondness for karamhha. It 
is an attempt at rationalising that apparently curious feature of Pusan, the 
proper significance of which was perhaps not realised then. The same idea 
was developed in the later epic literature where we are told that god Rudra 
destroyed the teeth of Pusan (MBH. Sauptika) 


34. A reference may be made in passing to the fact that in Isavasyopani^ad 
(st. 15-16), Pu?an i^ curiously enough^ made almost identical with Ua. 



OBIIUARY 


Mm. DR. N. V. SVAMINATHA AYYAR 
1855—1942 

The village of Uttamadana near Kumbhakonam took its name after some 
‘ great gift ’ made by somebody in the past, but it has justified its name m 
the present by giving to the world of Tamil letters the ‘ ireat gi't ' of Mm. 
SvAMiNAXHA AYYAR. Mr. SvAMiNATHA AYYAR was boTi at this village on 
25th May, 1855 of a father proficient in music and Tamil, and though young 
i§WAMlNATHAN Showed taste for music, the fatlier put him to Tamil Fc rtu* 
nately, fhe Tamil teacher, Sathagopa acharya of Ariyalur, to whom Swami- 
NATHAN was entrusted, was a good musician. Later, che pupil saight Mr. 
ViDVAN Minakshisundaram Pilai of Mayavaram and with him, became 
associated with the Tiruvavaduturai Mutt. At Mayavaram, young Svami- 
NATHAN came into contact with the great composer of Ihe Nandan Charira, 
GoPalakrishnabharati, but his Tamil teacher asked him to confine himself 
to Tamil, However, Svaminatha ayyar retained some amount of know- 
ledge, taste and capacity in music. Music is an undoubted qualification for a 
teacher and expounder of Tamil or Sanskrit poetry. Mr. Svaminatha Ayyar 
has made a befitting commemoration of his indebtedness to Mahavidvan 
Minakshisundaram Pillai by writing a biography of that great scholar. 

In 1880, when he was only 25, Svaminatha Ayyar became the Tamil 
Pandit in the Government College, Kumbhakonam. In 1903, he became the 
Tamil Pandit of the Presidency College, Madras, from which place he retired 
in 1919. For three years then from 1924 to 1927, Mr. Ayyar was Principal 
of the Oriental Training College at Chidambaram. 

Mr. Swaminatha AYYAR^has no doubt been a great teacher ; his readings 
of verses in a sweet tone and his gifted exposition, sparkling with wit, have 
all left an indelible impression on his students. But it was as a pioneer of 
Tamil Research studies and publications that Mr. Swaminatha Ayyar be- 
came greater. Some time after he came to the Kumbakonam College, 
Mr. Salem Ramswami Mudaliar, the local Dt. Munsiff, gave Mr. Ayyar 
a manuscript of the Tamil Kavya, Jwaka Cintammi, and with its examina- 
tion and edition in 1887, began in right earnest the invaluable research labours 
of Mr. Ayyar in the direction of the unearthing of Safigam Works and their 
publication. In 1889, he published the Pattuppdttu, with commentary ; to 
1892, the Siiappadikaram ; in 1894, Purananuru ; in 1898, the Mammekhalai ; 
Ainkumhu in 1903, Padifruppattu in 1905, Paripddd. in 1918 ; Perunkathai 
in 1924 ; Takkaydgapparm^i in 1930. These are the major works edited by 
him ; there are numerous minor works which he has also published, Tudus, 
(Dutakavyas) Ulds, Mmmiyams (Mahatmyas) etc. But for the discovery 
and publication of these major works of old, Tamil Studies to-day would be 
confined to later literature only ; and only those who have any acquaintance 
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with manuscripts of old literature can adequately measure the troubles of an 
-editor, and that a pioneer, of such literature. Mr. Ayya^ has got a good 
collection of valuable, Tamil mss with him, and of the Tamil Rdmdyaria of 
Kambar especially, he has numerous mss, an edition based on which has been 
announced and is being eagerly awaited by all. Many other works and fcriti- 
cal accounts of Tamil life and literature are believed to have been on anvil. 
Before the Universities began their work, the Mahamahopadhyaya began his 
work of editing classics from mss ; with the willing service of his pupils, he 
was able to publish a mass of work which will involve the labours of an insti- 
tution ; and all this, he turned out, undaunted by criticism, not a small part 
of which was prompted by jealousy and the impact of the communal politics 
of the presidency on cultural work. 

-I 

Mr. Ayyar has been connected with the South Indian University bodies 
also in which he helped to shape the courses of studies in Tamil ; in 1927, he 
was invited by the Madras University to deliver a course of ten lectures on 
the Tamil of iSahgam and ‘ the later Ages^ Mr. Ay yar’s scholarly activities 
brought him into touch with several renowned persons in India and abroad. 
Poet Tagore visited his house. The Madras Government gave him a grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 1,000 in 1905, and in 1906 the Government decorated him With 
the title of Mahamahopadhyaya. Other titles have also been conferred on 
him and in 1932 the Madras University honoured him with the«.i honorary 
D.I. 4 tt. degree. In 1925, the Madura Tamil Sangam presented him a purse 
pf Rs. 5,000. In 1935, his eightieth birthday was celebrated like a great festi- 
val in Madras and at other places. 

The new Tamil activity that has been born in the foriTi of jourpils has 
greatly benefited by the kind co-operation of Mm. Dr. Swaminatha Ayyar. 
, Ever since the inception of the Kalaimahal, the Mahamahopadhyaya has beeij 
enriching its pages with narratives of anecdotes and character-sketches^ written 
in simple prose. The latest of his is his own* Autobiography in the ^anda 
ViJmtan which is being read every week all over Tamil Nad. A man of strong 
memory and regular diary-habits, wide travel and contacts *and a gifted nar- 
H^ator of anecdotes, he has pictured to the readers of the new generation gKm- 
p8^ of the old life, in villages, families, gurukulas, temples and mutts and the 
yiXLng government of those days. 

i t 

There is a Tamil renaissance now and if anybody without making more 
noise, has laboured so truly to lay its substantial foundations, it is Mm. Dr. 
N. ,V. Swaminatha Ayyar. 


V. Rachavan 



MISCELLANY 

SOME EVIDENCES FOR THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INDIAN DRAMA 

, The%rigin and beginning of Indian Drama are still shrouded in dubious dalk- 
nesa And ary piece o^ evidence, however meagre, which may afford a clue to the 
early history of the Drama is sure to be welcon-e to students and lovers of 
Indian culture. In a very learned and pain-vStaking article re^'ently contributed by 
Mr. WijESEKERA, he has assembled the Buddhist evidence which estabhsli the anti 
quity of the Indian Drama (IHQ, June 1941, pp. 196-20f^). The learned writer cf 
the firticle has very ably discussed the histor>% etymology, and tine coniiotation 
of, the word ‘ ^bhanaka and has established its valuable significance to Jie origin 
and history of Indian Dramatid Art, and, its antiquity, s^' strenuously denied by 
Keith. An additional variant of the word—is ‘ Sauhhika’' (Prakrta form : Sobktya) 
— which occurs in Nilakantha’s commentary on the Mahabharata (XII, 296, 5), and 
vvhich has been interpreted to mean a class oi itinerant “ Picture showmen who 
used to make their living by showing Rolls of Pictures depicting scenes of didactic 
intent, accompanying their displays (Skt, ‘ prek^\ Pali ‘ ‘ theatrical 

representation’) by verbal descriptions and commentaries, making the events and 
anecdotes described by them to live before the eyes of the audience with vivid real- 
ism. They appear to be the same class of showmen as is referred to in the Bjhalsarfi- 
hit a (V. 74) as rupopajwin (‘living by showing pictures’) and, in the Thengatha 
(394) as Tupumppaka. Palafijali’s com<mentary on the use of the present tense 
in describing past events, obviously illustrates the then current practices of 
class of showmen; of describing with the help of pictures the ancient story of the 
Assault on Kaip^, and the killing of Vali, etc., and of making these events^^iye 
graphically in the eyes of the assembled crowd before them. All scholars 
have studied this topic (LOders, Hillebrandt, Coomaraswamy) except KElTlt, 
have interpreted this passage in Patafijali as referring to this class of showmen 
^d, that, this practice must have been the percursor of the true drama. The 
Shadow-play {Chdy^na(aka) , still surviving in Malabar and in Java, is a practi- 
cal proof cf how the Drama developed from this type of visual representation , 
of stories practised by the Saubftanikas or Sobhanikas. Keith perversely refuses to 
See in the passage in Patanjali-- any reference to this class of showmen, and denies 
with equal perversity, that the drama is derived from the Shadow-play andUn- 
sisu “ that the shadow-play is later than and based upon the true drama.”^ But 
the early origin and the remote antiquity of the Indian Drama does not rest on 
the sole evidence of this much discussed passage of Patafijali. The class of Pic- 
ture Showmen who^madq a living by showing and expounding pictures of andvlnt 
stories and legends are also referred to under the term mahkha in old Jainaf Lite-! 
rature. In the U vdsaga-dasdo (the seventh anga of the Jainas), datable about 
the end of fourth, or the beginning of the third century before the Christian era, 
—the doctrine of Gos^a M^kha-putta is referred to (Lecture VI. & 166). , Go- 
^ala is so called, because, like Christ, he was bom in a cowshed. His father is 
said to have been a mankha (which the Sanskrit commentary explains as Citreh 
phalakoriv^yasrehvik^u vi^e^h) i.e. a kind of mendicant that tries to 
alms by showing them pictures of deities, which he carries about with him. For 


1. * The Gaubhikas and the India Drama ’ \BSOS, I, 27-32 )f in which Keith 
claims to reftite the position of Luders who accepts the shadow-play, and the 
‘Picture show* as i^dence of the antiquity of the Indian Drama (SB AW 1916, 
pp. 69&-737), 
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the word mMkha, Vfi I^mkhor-mankha-vidu^akan in the 

* Skl-bhadra-carita* (’W, 50) Ww as * mcMkhab citrchphdakO’ 
(Bloomfield, * Salibhadit-Cariti^* ^OS, Vol. 43, p. 305) i.e. those carry- 
^ 5 ** boards or rolls of pictures in their fi 2 uids. The history of the Picture-show^ 
man Go651a is also referred to in the Bhagavati Sutra (15th section) (Hoernle's 
translation, Appendix pp. 1-2). So that, if we concede the doubting view of 
SfelTH, aa to the reference of Picture-showmen in Patafijali, we have in very old 
Jain Litiirature, cited above, indisputable references to a class of showmen who 
used to make a living by giving graphic and dramatic narrations of didactic 
stories (akhydnas) to the populace. 

Yet, after all, this practice of itinerant Picture Showmen was the percursor 
of the dramatic form, rather than the true Drama itself. Fortunately, one anci- 
ent Buddhist legend offers very surprising evidence of the actual existence of 
Drama Proper. In the Tibetan Kah-^gyur (Schiefner Tibetan Tales, No. XlII, 
translated by Ralston, p. 243) there is a story of an actor, who went first to 
Naga Nanda (? probably Ananda) a faithful worshipper of the Buddha (in whose 
lifetime the events are supposed to have taken place) to obtain from him the 
necessary details of the Life of the Buddha in order to weave them into a drama 
for popular edification : " One day there came an actor from the South, with the 
intention of discovering something whereby he might amuse the company and 
obtain a large reward for himself. He hoped to obtain both ends, if he glorified 
the most excellent of men. So he took himself to Nanda and asked for the parti- 
culars. Nanda, said : “ what do you want it for ? ” The actor replied “ Venerable, 
^ir, I wish to compose a drama." Nanda said : " Wretched man, do you wish me 
to portray the Teacher for you ? Begone, for I will tell you nothing; The 
actor, however, gathered the necessary data for his drama from a l6i^ed' hun 
and composed his drama. “ He pitched a booth in Rajgrha on the day When the 
festival of the Nagaraja Girika and Sundara was celebrated and sounded a drum. 

And when a great crowd had collected, he exhibited in a drama events in 

the life of Bhagavant, in harmony with the Abhiniskramana sutra. Thereby the 
performers and the assembled crowds were confirmed in the faith. And they 
uttered sounds of approval, and he made a large profit 

Before we can trace the earliest version of this legend in ancient Litera- 
ture, it is impossible to assess the age of this story or its authenticity,^ But it 
seems to have an aroma of antiquity about it.« We may compare the popular 
and edifying effect of the first dramatic representation of the life of the Buddha,^ 
with the first display of the Portrait of the Buddha recorded in the legend of 
Rudrayana {Divydvaddna, p. 547), 

Both the legend of the Fir.st Image of the Buddha and the First Buddhist 
Drama — appear to belong to a time, when any manner of personal worship df the 
Blessed One was not only looked down upon, but prohibited and proscribed. ^ 
have shown elsewhere^ how a passage in the Bramha jdla sutfa actually interdicts 
any representation of the Image of the Buddha, who on the earliest Buddhist 
, monuments is represented only by symbols {pdduka, chattra, u^m^a, and Pmd^^ 
patrd) . This abhorrence against pictorial or dramatic representations of the Buddha# 
mu^ be taken 'to belong to the time when the Theravada views— and the Puritan 
MiniySnist attitude towards aesthetic representations were still dominating, and 
tjiat is why in the Legend in the Tibetan version, cited above, Nanda rebukes 
actbr for his blasphamous ambition of exploiting the Life of the Buddhli for 
1 — 

* Credit is due to Dr, Coomaraswamy for first indicating the significance of 
‘this legend for |he history of Indian Drama. 

3. "The Antiquity of the Buddha Image 'V OstasimUsche ZeUschnfL Ktew 
Folge, XIV, H# 2/3, pp. 41-59. * 
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artistic and edifying purposes. The ttinayanlst attitjttde | 0 W|ir 4 s Art 'Ivid aesthe- 
tic representation is unmistakable in tins ie^nd at^ tencfe place it at a peiiad 
before the time wtSsn any plastic or dra 3 jpatic reiiresentation of the Blessed Qn^ 
came to be tolerated. Even Asvaghoi^ in publishing his Sound ar^amnda 
in the artistic form and conventions of Epic Poetry, had to offer elaborate aix?- , 
logics for using the incidents ofl the Life as material for his Epic : “The poem,’ 
dealing thus with the theme of Salvation, has been composed in the form of 
classical poetry not to give pleasure, but to furtlier the attainment of tiAquilllty 
and with the intention of attracting hearers devoted .o other topics’^ (Canto 
XVjlll, Verses 62, 63, Johnston’s Edition). 

By the vsecond century B.c., if not earlier, the main incidents oi the Life of 
the Buddha had become well-known to the populace— if we can judge from the 
records of the Lite depicted on the monuments at Sanchi, and of Amravati of 
the Early Period. That the actor in the legend recorded in Tibet did aot *mow 
of the incidents of the Life and asked fo’- them from an intimate disdple seems 
to suggest that he belonged to a time when tlic Life had not become a matter 
of common knowledge to the populace. It is reasonable, therefore, to claim that 
this legend* though now surviving^ in a late Tibetan version, mnst belong to fairly 
early times — when the details of the Life were not known to the populace and 
when the Hinayanist prohibition against personal representation of the Buddha 
was still in full force. This must be sometime after the dea’h of the Buddha, and 
if the personage referred to as Naga Nanda be the famous disciple Ananda (a 
purely hazardous guess) then the story may be assigned to a time shortly after . 
the death of the Buddha, when Ananda was still alive. But whether this legend 
record^ an authentic incident or not, it proves the current practice of the actor# 
oljthe t^nie to exploit the life of distinguished persons for dramatic representa- 
tion.' Ji|l other words, the Art of the Drama was a popular and established aesthe- 
tic craft, out of which actors made a living. If the evidence w© have cited, here, 
can be relied on and if the reasons put forward, here, in support of the antiquity 
of the story are valid, — the history of Indian drama in its true and essential form 
could be pmshed back to five hundred years before Christ. 

Cdcutta. O. C. Gangoi>y, 


NOTE^ OF THE MONTH 

A few months ago we had an occasion to refer to the good work done by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona for the promotion of Oriental 
research during the last twenty-five years. It was also mentioned by us that the 
authorities of the Institute were making arrangements for the celebration of its 
Silver Jubilee during the course of the current year. We learn now that these 
arrangements are progressing satisfactorily and will be complete before long. One 
of the features of the Silver Jubilee celebrations will be the publication of the 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of the Institute. This would be the twenty- 
third volume of the Annals to be issued in two parts, one of which will contain 
survey articles pertaining to different fields of Indology, while the other will be 
devoted solely to research papers. Asi the extent of both these parts is expected 
to .come to about 800 pages the Institute will not be able to bring out the usual 
quarterly issues of the Annals for the current year. 

The Institute has been approaching several individual sympathisers and bene- 
factors df the Institute for donations in connection with the Silver JuWIee, but^ it 
h possible that this appeal may not reach every one of them. We hope, ho#evert 
that all lovers of Driental learning would contribute liberally towards the Silvet 
Jubflee expenses in recognition of the valuable services of the Institute for the 
promotion of O^elktal learning. 



REVIEW 

Marriage and Family in Mysore by M. N. Srinivas, m.a., ix.b. with a Foreword 
by* Rajakaryapraviija N. S. Subba Rao, m.a. (Cantab.), Bar*at-Law ; N?w, 
Book Company, Hornby Road, Bombay, 1942. Pp. 218+ one map. Sizet-— 

5i"X8i". Price Rs. 7-8>0. 

Indian Sociology is a very complicated subject on account of the variety of 
castes and tribes that now populate India. In spite of the numerous books deal- 
ing with these castes and tribes that have already appeared one is constrained to 
admit that scientific study of Indian Sociology has not yet received that attention 
at fbe hands of serious scholars which it deserves especially in view of the bearing 
of this study on all social reform worth the name. We, therefore, welcome the 
present study of Marriage and Family in Mysore by one, who is a Research Fellow 
in Sociology at the School of Economics and Sociology of the University of 
Bombay as it is based on a careful field study on which depends the future 
progress of Indian Sociology. ^ 

Indian culture as we call it is a composite growth with many aspects. Kam 
nada culture is a part of it and the present study of its social institutions will 
be very useful for further research in the different aspects of this culture, lie- 
search students require accurate, detailed apd reliable information gathered first- 
hand by their brothers in the field and w'e have no hesitation to say that the 
present volume contains such information with reference to marriage and family 
within a specified geographical area and mainly confined to the Kannada speak- 
ing castes. It hasi been the fate of all pioneers to be criticized by subsequent 
writers on the subjects to which they devoted the best part of their lives and 
labour. This fate, however, i^ inevitable as there is no finality in human work. 
We owe all the same a deep debt of gratitude to all these pioneers and must love 
them, if not revere them‘ in spite of our criticism of their views. Mr. Shrinivas 
has accordingly expressed his indebtedness to the late Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna 
Iyer as a good part of the present volume is devoted to interpreting and criticiz- 
ing the material so assiduously collected by him. 

The volume consists of 19 chapters dealing with such topics as bride-price, 
marriage restrictions, kinship terminology with reference to marriage restrictions, 
the role of the maternal uncle in ceremonies, choice of bride and bride-groom, 
marriage rites of Brahmins and non-Brahmins, widow marriage, divorce and sex 
ethics, puberty rites, pregnancy rites elc., death •ceremonies, religious life, desire 
for children, the Rasavis, family in folk-lore, mother-in-law and daughter-^rj^ 
conflict, and position of women. Besides the material gathered from prevpi^ 
authors Mr. Shrinivas has collected some interesting and useful data from thte, 
caste leaders by questioning them with regard to their beliefs and rites. lie lias' 
also added some data from folk-lore and modern Kannada fiction. 

It is only the scientific approach to Indian Sociology that can give us a vivid 
picture of our social invStitutions in their correct historical ahd sociological pers- 
pective. The present study, though limited to the Kannada speaking castes of 
Mysore, gives us a more balanced perspective of the marriage and family aspects 
of these castes than that furnished by the merely descriptive accounts of the 
Gazetteers or the speculative accounts given at times by irresponsible journalists 
who hardly evince a desire to go deep into a subject and possess the ^e^esiary 
means and leisure for executing any literary work with any conscientiousness 
worth the name. 

Besides an exhaUvStive Index the volume contains appendices, giving lists 
of Kanna<Ja castes etc. and a very useful Bibliography of Books and Articles 
on tl?e subject. The publishers deserve our thanks no less than the author for 
the neat and attractive printing of the book. 


R K. Code 



THE MATRIARCHAL ELEMENTS IN THE ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF THE NIMAR BALAHIS 


By 

STEPHEN FUCHS, s.v.D. 

, Mother-light in the strict sense of the word mean? : inheritance in the 
female line, with regard to relationship as well as to property.'^ Howewr, 
the inheritance in the female line is only one phenomenon in a wh'>le conv 
plex of cultural elements which seme anthropologists, ('specially those of the 
so-called Viennese Antiiropological school, who reprci^nt the “Culture-His- 
torical method of Ethnology ”, describe as the “ matriarchal culture-circle.”^ 
This matriarchal culture-circle must be regarded, according to W. Schmidt and 
W. Koppers, tlie founders of the Viennese Antiiropological school, as a pri- 
mary social structure, developed from the originally bilareral social system of 
the primeval culture (Urkultur) and resulting from the predominant economic 
role, which the women attained after their invention of agriculture. It stands 
to reason that in the course of time, by inner evolution as well as by the 
intermixture and blending of different cultures, certain features of the matri- 
archal culture, so for instance the inheritance in the female line, have under- 
gone a more or less radical change, while other characteristics of the same 
culture-circle have been left intact. From these remnants it is poSvSible, with 
more or less certainty, to draw' conclusions of the origin and cultural history 
of a certain race and to define its relation to other peoples and cultures. 

Even if we do not share the views of W. Schmidt and others who main- 
tain that the origin of the matriarchal culture-circle lies in India, or mme 
precisely, in the country soutti of the eastern parts of the Himalaya range, 
there can be little doubt of -the central position which mother-right occupies 
throughout India.^' The excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa bear out 
this view and j3oint to “ ( a) the predominance of the pre- Aryan element in 
the cultural structure of what we call “Hinduism”, and (6) the matriarchal 
character of this advanced pre- Ary an civilization to which present-day and 
medieval India owes so many elements, impulses and cultural moulds 

Recently Baron Omar Rolf Ehrenfels has published a comprehensive 
monograph on “Mother-right in India” (Hyderabad 1941), in which he 

O. R. Ehrenfels : Mother-right in India, Hyderabad 1941, p. 7. 

W. Schmidt and W. Koppers : Voclker und KuUurcn, Regensburg, 1924, 
pp. 256-297. 

3. Schmidt- Koppers : op. cit„ p, 266 and p. 545 ; W. Schmidt : The posi- 
tion of women with regard to property in primitive society, American Anthropolo- 
gist N. S., XXXVII, p. 249 ; O. Menghin ; Weltgeschkhte der Stemzeit, Vienna, 
1931, p. 278. 

4. O. R. Ehrenfels : op. cit. p. 1. 
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describes sojme matriarchal model castes in the North-Bast and^^uth-West of 
India, analyses the; mother-right elements in the ethH 9 graphy totemistic 
tribes in Central India, and attempts to prove the matriarchal origin of <Seye- 
ral much-discussed phenomena in Hinduism, as for instance : Hypergamy, 
contempt of widows and unmarried girls, vegetarianism. By way M demon- 
strating the matriarchal character of some as yet inexplicable features in the 
ethnography of the Rajput caste, he tries to solve the ‘‘ Rajput problem 

The study, offered in the following, has, to a large extent, been inspired 
by O. R. Ehrenfels’ monograph and, in many parts, makes use of the mate- 
rial, compiled* by him, without, however, identifying itself with the often far- 
fetched and bold conclusions, which Dr. Ehrenfels thinks himself justifieci to 
draw from his material. But in view of the universal importance of mother- 
right in India, which Dr. Ehrenfels has certainly proved as an established 
fact, this paper may be useful as a contribution to the study of the matri- 
archal castes of India. It attempts to point out the matriarchal elements in 
the ethnography of a caste which, although it has now to a large extent 
adopted Hinduism, is doubtlessly of noh-Aryan stock. 

The caste to be examined in the following study is the Nimar group of 
the Balahis who are probably an offspring of the large Kori weaving caste 
of the United Provinces."* This study of the Balahis appears all the more 
interesting, since they live in the area of the totemistic culture-circle, in Cen- 
tral India. The Balahis, numbering 561,662 according to the Census of 
India 1931, inhabit the northern and western parts of Central India. They 
are most numerous in Rajputana (218,857) and the Central India Agency 
(191,194). The Nimar Balahis represent the southernmost branch of the caste 
and live in the Holkar State and the adjoining Nimar distiict of the Central 
Provinces, south of the Nerbudda. 

The literature on Balahi ethnography is scarce. However, all the mate- 
rial, which so far has been published in various magazines, is being used and 
quoted in this study, while the details, which. are not documented, are taken 
from a monograph which is being prepared for publication* by the author of 
this paper. 

It is very difficult to define the racial group to which the Nimar Balahis 
belong. So far no morphological data have been published, and it is ques- 
tionable, whether such data would avail much, because the Balahis have ever 
increased their numbers by considerable accretions of other castes. Dr. E. W. 
Macfarlane in 1941 tested the blood of Balahis and found that they are 
akin to Mahrattas, Rajputs, Jats and Pathans.® The Balahis own tradi- 
tions are quite in harmcMiy with these results. They claim to have come from 
the north-east of India and settled in the Nimar as the menials of Rajput 


5. R. V. Russel and Hiralal : The tribes and castes oj the Centrah Provin- 
ces of India, London 1916, Vol. II, p. 195. 

6. Cf. E. W. Macfarlane’s lecture at the R. A. S. B. at Calcutta, on August 
4th, 1941, 
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immiirant#, SJfeihfe th^y are Still to the present day. Also their clan- 

registers shp^ that a ^Con^derable number of Balahi clans claim a Rajput 
anc^tor.^ 

1. -Clan -Organisation and Inheritance. 

The Nimar Balahis are divided into different exogamous clan-groups with 
patrilineal descent. Clan-exogamy is so strictly observed that a widow who 
remarries may not take a new husband of the clan of her lormer husband nor 
of her father’s clan. Nevertheless is it difficult to state, it the Baiahis are of 
totemistic origin or not. The animal and plant names of certain Balahi 
clans, like Baghmariya from bagh (tiger), Cliil Salwiya from chi’ (vulture;, 
Panthu-Bof from bor (fruit of Ziziphus vulgaris), and some clan deities 
(Gubrai mata is the owl !) suggest a form of totemlsm now almost smotl er- 
ed by accretions of Hinduism. Certain restrictions in wearing clothes of a 
certain colour and the prohibition of eating goat’s meat in some clans point 
in the same direction.^ 

However, there are certain features in the clan-organisation and inherit- 
ance of the Balahis — and these elements represent just the oldest and speci- 
fically Balahi customs — which suggest mother-right origin or at least stiong 
matriarchal influences of a very high age. 

The Balahi myths and traditions name as their ancestress a female deity, 
Sakati, who, a virgin, gave birth to the first Balahi. The narration of 
Sakati’s history records quite distinct matriarchal characteristics. It is she 
who asks the first man, Purush, to marry her. He refuses, but gives her 
power to create three men, out of a blister on her hand. Sakati pursues the 
three men with the request to marry her. But they too refuse, because they 
consider themselves her sons, being born of her hand. At last Sambhu, the 
youngest, gives her a foetus, five months old into her womb. As a punish- 
ment for her incestuous desire,*Sakati must die at the birth of her son, whom 
Sambhu adopts. The child’s, name is Haribans. He is the first Balahi : His 
mother died at hi§ birth, he has no father and is the child of a foetus of five 
months only ! He is mud and the fruit of mud ‘ zer zamin ka pher !» 

The fact that the Balahis trace their origin back to a female ancestress, 
without admitting a male ancestor ; that this ancestress herself makes the 
advances for a husfiand and proposes to Purush and the three men, out of the 
blister of her hand ; that the first Balahi is called the fruit of the soil : 
zamin ka plier — all this shows well-marked matriarchal features. Ehrenfels 
states that “ female ancestors creating the particular caste or tribe as social 
unit are a specific element of a matriarchal culture.^® The name of the 


7. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myths and worship among the Nimar Balahis, in 
Essays in Anthropology presented to Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Calcutta, 
1942, pp. 194-205. 

8. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myths and worship, p. 205. 

9. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myths and worship among the Balahis, p. 195. 

10. O. R. Ehrenfels : op. cit. p. 11. 
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Balahi ancestress Sakati (i§akti-power), suggests a connection with the Siva- 
Sakti cult, which ^ilRENf^ELS calls “ so prominent* a feature in matriarchally 
influenced southern India/’ 

But not only the ancestress of the whole Balahi caste is a female deity, 
also the Balahi clan deities are, in their great majority, goddesses who are 
worshipped with a ritual distinctly matriarchal : agricultural products are 
offered to the clan goddess, and while now goats and chickens are sacrificed 
in addition to the wheat cakes and coconuts, the Balahis still remember the 
former custom of human sacrifice.^^ Noteworthy is that in the sacrifice of a 
goat or chicken the head is always cut off and dealt with separately. Either 
it is buried with the bones in the floor of the house, or taken along home by 
the pujari (officiating priest). This custom may well be a remembrance of 
old rites of typically matriarchal cultures, in which the skulls of the slain vic- 
tims played an important role as seats of the “ principle of life Since the 
clan god worship of the Balahis is performed to procure fertility, for family 
and fields, the connection with matriarchal fertility magics is obvious.^^ 

This old Balahi clan-ritual, with its former human sacrifices, the decapi- 
tation of the sacrificed animal, the use of sacrificial blood or its substitute in 
the ceremonies of worship, are distinct matriarchal elements.'^'^ Since the Ba- 
lahis did not adopt the worship of the clan gods from Hinduism, this ritual 
must be an older, perhaps the original form of the Balahi religion. 

In most patriarchal cultures the woman leaves, by her marriage, the clan 
of her parents, and enters for ever the clan of her husband. Not so with the 
Balahis : A divorced woman or widow returns to her family, unless she pre- 
fers to remain single. It is her father or brother who arranges her remar- 
riage and receives the bride-price. The family of her former husband has no 
claim on her, yet her children remain with the relatives of her husband, except 
a newly born baby. A divorced or widowed woman who returns to her 
father’s house may take along all her personal property, i.e. all what her own 
relatives had given to her. Although her husband, as long as he lived, had 
the right of disposal even of this property, aft'er his death or a divorce, how- 
ever. his family cannot consider such a projx'rty their own. This Balahi 
custom is in opposition to the prop)erty concepts of other Hindu castes with 
patrilineal descent : in these castes the widowed woman remains in the clan 
and family of her late husband till remarriage, and cannot ^claim any property 
her own. 

Although according to the Balahi code, no woman may dispose freely 
of her property — she either depends on her husband or son, or the nearest re- 
latives of her own family— many Balahi women do keep private property. 
It is not unusual that women hide a part of their earnings and use the money 


11. an. Ehrenefls : op. cit. p. 68. 

12. S. Fuchs : Clan-god myths and worship among the Nimar Balahis, p. 199. 

13. R. Heine-Geldern : Kopfjagd und Menschenopfer in Assam und Burma, 
Mitteilungm der Anthrop^logischen Gesellschajt, Vienna 1917, p. 1. 

14. Ehrenfels ; op. cit. p. 11. 
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at their own discretion, eithei in a case of emergency, or for the marriage of 
a favourite son or daughter, of to cover the expenses of their ovm funeral 
feast. Though these secret savings infringe on the rights of the head of 
their family, this custom is so common that it is» if not acknowledged, at least 
tolerated. 

The position of the women of the Kaneriya clan provides another point 
of the exceptional position of women in the Balahi caste : The male mem- 
bers of this clan, which claims Rajput descent, are fo'-bidden to eat goats 
meat, owing to a vow of their clan ancestor, as the tradition ret >Tds. The 
women of this clan are, however, exempted from this prdiibition. In the 
worship of their clan-god, on occasion of the marriage of one of the male 
clan members, a goat is sacrificed and its meat eaten by all the claii mem- 
bers present, while their women and unmarried childrf^n are by no means 
allowed to attend the ceremonies. They even have to leave the hciuse and 
sleep outside during the night. As reason for this exceptional treatment of 
their female relatives the Kaneriyas give that their own daughters and sisters 
will leave the clan by marrying into another clan, while their own wives do 
not belong to the Kaneriya clan by birth. It is remarkable that also unmar- 
ried boys are exempted from taking part in the sacrificial meal, although they 
were forbidden to eat goat’s meat at other times like the grown-ups.^® This 
custom of the Kaneriya clan resembles the matriarchal form of marriage, 
where the women retain their native clan-membership even after marriage. 
That the Kaneriyas exempt also their own women from the observance of 
this vow shows that here patriarchal and mother-right views come to a clash. 

The position of the Balahi women, in regard to their clan membership 
and rights as well as to their property, is not quite in line with tlie views of 
patriarchal cultures, but more congenial to mother-right cultures, in which the 
women often are, at least nominally, the head of the family and the owner 
of their property.^^' While theoretically the male Balahi is always the head 
of a family and as such owriS all the family property, while he alone can 
inherit and even his wife is not ‘seldom called “ her husband’s property ", over 
which he may dispose at will, — ^the founder of the whole Balahi caste and of 
most of the clans is a female deity, the women retain to a certain extent their 
old clan membership and a customary right to private property. Their posi- 
tion is not as inferior to the men as usual in patriarchal cultures and many a 
Balahi woman is well able to assert her rights. Apparently two principally 
opposed tendencies come here in confiia and the outcome depends on the 
personality and character of man or woman ! 

2.— Birth and Initiation Rites. 

In a matriarchal culture the initiation of boys is either of little import- 


15. S. Fuchs ; Clan-god m 3 rths and worship, p. 203. 

16. Schmidt-Koppers : op, cit, p. 265. 

17. S. Fuchs : Die Hochzeitsgebraeuche der Balahis, Anthropas, Vienna, 
XXXII 1937, p. 885. 
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ance or entirely absent, while the first menstruation of thie girls is celebrated 
with some display. But this ceremony is no public or general initiation into 
the ^aste society, but a family affair, in which on occasion of the first men- 
struation the maturity of the future mother is celebrated. During her first 
menstruation the girl is kept apart in a dark corner of the house, may not 
go out in bright daylight — a characteristic expression of the belief that the 
menstruaticKi is caused by the moon — may not move about freely and must 
abstain from certain dishes of the meal. At the end of her seclusion, she 
must take a bath, then is dressed in new clothes and ornaments and feasted 
with a certain display of solemnity. From now on she is marriageable.^® 

This description of the matriarchal initiation ceremonies of girls is an 
exact record of the Balahi ritual on occasion of the first menstruation of a 
girl. “ The Balahis have for their young people, boys as well as girls, no 
official introduction to sexual life, such as an initiation ceremony . . . Attain- 
ment of the age of puberty by the girls receives more attention. As soon as 
the first menstruation occurs (kapre siyai), the girl is separated and placed 
in a corner of the house. There she has to remain hidden, and she must 
esjDecially avoid being seen by men, even her nearest male relatives . . . She 
is considered unclean ... On the fourth or fifth day the girl goes, accom- 
panied by the older womenfolk of the household, to the well or river, in 
order to purify herself. There she washes herself and her old clothes and 
puts on new ones. The women who helped her also wash themselves and 
change their clothes. Then they return home as cleansed.” Sixin after the 
first menstruation the girl is sent to her husband, to begin the married life 
with him. 

During their menstruation all women are considered unclean, they are 
not allowed to cook or to fetch water, although they may work in the fields, 
etc. Scum IDT- Koppers®** consider menstrual uncleanliness an invention of 
pastoral and totemistic cultures, while the matriarchal cultures are said to 
express more satisfaction and joy over the beginning maturity of a girl. J. 
G. Frazer, however, considers ceremonial uncleanliness of. a woman in her 
i:)eriods a phenomenon also of mother-right cultures. In this opinion he 
may be right, as the seclusion of a woman and her ceremonial uncleanliness 
during menstruation is also common among typically matriarchal cultures.^* 

When a Balahi woman is about to give birth to a child, she often re- 
turns to her parents, es{>ecially if it is her first baby. This custom, though 
not always observed, is still very common. Ehrenfels calls it a matriarchal 
usage.^® 


18. Schmidt-Koppers : op, cit. p. 273-274. 

19. S. Fuchs : Birth and childhood among the Balahis, Primitive Man, Wa- 
shington, XII, 1939, p. 72, 

20. Schmidt-Koppers : op. cit., p. 275. 
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There are no traces of couvade observable among the Balahis, the father 
of a new-born baby is free of any restrictions. Of course, in case there are 
no other women in the house, he must do the house-work, fetch water, took 
and wash, because the young mother is considered unclean and must not leave 
the house for at least three weeks. 

On the Idth day after the birth of the first child a very significant rite, 
among other ceremonies, is performed : “ A yoke 's placed on ihS ground . . 
and the parents of the child have to sit on it. The mot^^er hold*^ the child 
on her lap. Before them a brass plate is set, containing rice, kuku (red 
powder), and a diwani (a little earthen pot with oil :tnd a wick in it) 'Hie 
wick is lit. Then four girls come and put kuku, the led paint, lirs* on the 
husband s forehead, then on the young wife’s and on the child’s forehead. 
The wife’s father gives the girls two annas. Next a loincloth is plact^d on the 
shoulders of the husband (the child’s father), having a dhela (paisa) tied 
in one of its comers. The wife’s sari is joined to the man’s dhoti. After a 
short time the barber (nai) loosens the knot arid takes out the coin, which is 
intended for him.'^^ 

This ceremony resembles that of the marriage ceremony and in reality 
is considered as a renewal of the same. Among the Balahis the marriage is 
only then really completed, after a child is bom. Before this they are gene- 
rally considered more as boy and girl ; but from then on as man and wife. 
The view that a marriage becomes lasting only with the birth of a child, is 
typically matriarchal. In mother right cultures it is common that the husband 
goes to the house of his wife to live with her, or man and wife live separately 
for ever or at least till to tlie birth of the first child'. In tribes with mixed 
cultural elements the wife usually lives with her husband, but returns for 
shorter or longer periods to her parents, at least in the first years of their 
married life *'’* It is common also in matriarchal cultures that women enjoy 
a relatively great sexual liberty^ either before their marriage or at home on a 
visit-® 

Among the Balahis it is the custom that the young wife follows her 
husband to his house, but she returns often for longer or shorter pc?riods to 
her parents, till long after the birth of the first child. Admitting that the 
Balahis, at least theoretically, do not approve of any leniency in sexual affairs, 
young Balahi women are said to be easily seduced, if kept away too long 
from their husbands. The Balahis insist on an early return of young women 
to their husbands and give as reason for it as well as for the introduction of 
child marriage, that they feel themselves unable to keep sufficient guard over 
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their girls That the marriage of a Balahi Is always in danger of being 
dissolved till to the birth of the first child, is proved by the relatively high 
number of divorces just among young couples Such customs, certainly not 
in accordance to the patriarchal code, explain the rites performed at the birth 
of the first child, which represent the repetition of the marriage ceremonies. 

However, the observance of menstruation and the ritual of the birth 
ceremonies, as recorded of the Balahis, are equally common among the other 
low caste Hindus of the country. These customs, therefore, although they 
unquestionably show matriarchal features, do not necessarily demand the con- 
clusion that the Balahis are of matriarchal stock, because they may have 
adopted these customs from the surrounding Hindu castes. Nevertheless, if 
combined with other matriarchal elements of more original Balahi character, 
these features may well help to accentuate the matriarchal stamp of the Ba- 
lahi ethnography in general. 

3. — Marriage, Ceremonies 

The marriage ceremonies of the Nimar Balahis follow to a large extent 
the Hindu low caste ritual. It is fairly certain that the great majority of 
these rites, as well as child marriage, has been adopted by the Balahis and 
does not represent any peculiar form of the Balahi culture. Though these 
ceremonies contain many matriarchal elements, they must not be overrated 
in their value for proving the matriarchal origin of the Balahis. However, the 
Balahis have certain customs and usages, especially with regard to irregular 
forms of marriage, widow marriage and' divorce, the married life, which, 
while in opposition to the common Hindu laws, are ix^niliar to the Balahis. 
It is remarkable that just these customs bear mother-right character or re- 
present a compromise between patriarchal and mother-right cultures. 

In every marriage a bride price must be paid to the family of the bride. 
Though the bride-pric.e is low for a girl-c}iild,*the price of a widow is several 
times as high as that of a child. The Balahis* give as reason for it that a 
grown-up woman is an economic asset, and therefore her family must get 
a compensation for the loss of her working-iX)wer. The i>ayment of a price 
is common in mother-right cultures, in which formerly the serving marriage 
was the custom. The service of the bridegroom is no longer demanded, but 
a certain amount of money is paid instead.^o 

But also the serving marriage itself, this outspoken matriarchal form of 
marriage, is not uncommon among the Balahis. Poor boys who are not able 
to pay the bride-price and the expenses of their wedding, often go and serve 
for their wife in the house of their future parents-in-law. Balahis who have 
no male offspring often take such a boy into their house. They have to pay 
the expenses for the wedding and cannot demand a bride-price, but in ex- 
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change the boy has to remaan in the house of his parents*in-law and to work 
fo\ them. He wiU inherit the family prc^rty, unless he prefers to make him- 
self independent after a few years of serving. This often happens, because 
such a son-in-law is not always treated welL^^ 

The wedding ceremonies always take place in the bride s village. After 
the wedding the girl-wife goes with her boy-husband to her father-in-law's 
house, but only for about a week. Then she is bro^^ght back and remains 
with her parents till to puberty. Soon after her first ineiistruation she goes 
to live with her husband, but on certain Hindu feasts and other occasions slie 
returns to her parents’ house for a longer or shorter stay. The ties with hei 
own family are thus not severed so abruptly, as it is the custom ir the higher 
Hindu castes.'’^ 

Every time a woman takes leave from h^'r family return <o her his- 
band, her female relative:> begin to cry and mourn over her as over a deceased. 
R. V. Russel considers this a matriarchal ekment and thinks that it expresses 
the reluctance of the family to let her go to her husband, while in former 
times the husband came to stay with his wife’s family.*^*^ 

Until the first child is born, the husband watches jealously over his wife. 
She is forbidden to talk to any young man except her or his nearest rela- 
tives. But when at home with her parents, she is more free and it not seldom 
happens that scandals occur, especially if the parents are slow in sending her 
back to her husband. In some villages the Balahi girls and women are 
notorious for their illicit liaisons with other men. Many Balahis arc reluc- 
tant to marry a girl from such villages, not so much out of indignation over 
such a behaviour but of fear of trouble, which may ensue. For the husband 
or the parents of a woman may be punished for a public offence of the moral 
laws, while no personal punishment is inflicted on the unfaithful woman by 
the panchayat (caste-council). They are punished, because they have not 
been watchful enough to keep her on the straight path, while the girl oi 
woman is not made responsible for anything. Nor is her bride-pricc affected 
much, if, in case of a divorced or widow, she remarries. This shows Lnat the 
Balahis are very lenient in judging the moral conduct of their women, in 
comparison to the high Hindu castes and other patriarchal races.^^ 

The remarriage of a widow shows still more matriarchal features. Note- 
worthy is that the cpnsent of the woman is required for the marriage as well 
as for the choice of the bridegroom. If she disapproves of a suitor, the ne- 
gotiations end at once. The woman’s choice is always considered, though 
her consent is sometimes obtained not without forceful persuasion. 

The wedding of a widow takes place in her native village. Although she 
goes afterwards at once to her husband’s house to live with him, she returns 
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after a week to her family. About two weeks lallpr her husband comes alone 
to fetch her. Before he leaves, he kisses the feet of his mother-in-law and of 
the other women in the house. A small present is offered to him in return.^* 

Polyandry is not a Balahi custom, although illicit liaisons of a woman 
with her husband’s younger brothers may occur, especially as long as they 
are unmarried. Whilst any intimacy between father and daughter-in-law 
is forbidden, a woman may converse freely with her younger brothers-in-law, 
even if she be alone with them in house or field. She can also be beaten 1>y 
them, which is not allowed to any other man except her husband. 

These customs can be considered as relics of former polyandry, the more 
so as the word “sare ! ” (brother-in-law), i.e. you were intimate with your 
sister-in-law, is a most ordinary and common invective among the Balahis, 
and all other castes of the country. Another reason for the probability of 
former polyandry is that even in a case, when a woman lives openly with her 
brother-in-law, as it sometimes happens, the Balahi caste-council does not 
take any action 

Polygamy is allowed for Balahis, but limited for economical reasons. 

Divorce is permitted and fairly frequent. A man can simply send his 
wife back to her parents. If he fails to call her back, her parents will after 
some discussions make arrangements for a new marriage. Sometimes a man 
treats his wife so badly that she runs away. If several attempts for a re- 
conciliation fail, or if the woman elopes again, a divorce will be arranged. 
But in such a case her former husband is paid indemnity, for the expenses 
he had had at the time of marriage. 

Another, somewhat disreputable form of marriage is, when a woman 
herself goes to the house of a man and declares her intention to live with 
him. 

It also happens that a woman denounces a man before the caste-council 
of intimate relations with herself. If his offence fe confirmed, he is obliged 
to marry her or to be punished severely. 

These latter forms of marriage are, though disreputable, considered as 
fully legitimate. They are, no doubt, of matriarchal character.^® 

In the more primitive and, as it seems, more original forms of the Balahi 
marriage ceremonial the matriarchal features are predopiinant. The patri- 
archal elements in the wedding ceremonies and married life of the Balahis 
are all to be found in the customs and laws of the surrounding Hindu castes ; 
W'herever the Balahis differ from the Hindu code, they show matriarchal 
characteristics. Since the Balahis have adopted Hinduism only lately, these 
characteristics may well be a proof of the matriarchal origin of the Balahi 
ceremonial. 

{To be Continued). 
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A NOTE ON THE RHYTHMIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
NOMINAL COMPOUNDS IN THE SATAPATHA 
BRAHMANA 


By 

S. M, KATRE, Poona. 

1. In my paper on the Studies in the Rhythm of Old Indo-Aryao 
Vocables : 1. The Nominal Compounds of Satapatha Brahmaiija’ I had 
inadvertently omitted a' certain number of compounci^> irom the statistical 
computation. I wish to rectify this omission here. 

2. I shall merely indicate here the vocables so omitted under the pro- 
per classification attempted in the Appendix to tlie abc>ve paper the nume- 
rals at the beginning indicating the serial continuation in that category of 
the vocable so treated. 


II— 1. V . 

15. kuvid 

II— 2. .. V 

33. rtvij 

III— 1. V V 
44. ftas^d 

III— 2. - - 

108. rtavrdh 

109. rtas^ 

110. ^nrtvij 

111. krtann^ 

III— 3. - s. - 

18. itaji 

19. rtubh&j 

III— 4. 

34. kim^rtham 

35. kimicchant 

36. ku^oru^ 

III-5. 

122. urgr^sa 

123. urdhvadt 

124. fksaina 

125. 4§kapad 

126. €kavft 

127. kahkadt 

128. karmakft 


129. karmadt 

130. kabthabhft 

III-6. 

133. urvasth^ 

134. rgved^ 

135. ekarc^ 

136. ekasthi 

137. ekah^ 

138. ^kaika 

139. ^koti 

140. etadfs 

141. evaihvid 

142. kamapr^ 

143. kimjyotis 

144. kuntapa 

III— 7. 

36. ekadhA 



46. iksam6 

47. ekasphya 

48. etadd^ 

49. kak§yapri 

50. kastambhi 

51. kimkamyd 

IV— 1. 

45. rtupa^u 

46. rtumtikha 


1. Bulletin of the Decern College Resemch Institute, 3. 181-211, 
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47. J^dti 

48. kala4adir 

49. ^kr§ipa§u 

IV_2. V V - V. 

135. rgaSiti 

136. itfidMinan 

137. rtavadin 

138. rtupatr^ 

139. rtuiok^ 

140. kavi^asta 

141. krt^arman 

IV--4. ^ V - - 

22. rtasaty^ 

IV-5. 

95. urdhv^nabhas 

96. u$aput^ 

97. ekavar^ 

98. ekadhana 

99. ^kadhanin 

100. 6kavidha 

101. £'ka§apha 

102. ekasabh^ 

103. kimpurij^a or 

104. kimpuru^^ 

105. krtsnavfta 

IV~6. - - - w 

251. iirudaghna 

252. urpavAbhi 

253. unoasutr^ 

254. 'urdhv^barhis 

255. urdhv^hahu 

256. urdhvabiidhna 

257. 6kadhi.snya 

258. 6karupa 

259. ekave§m&n 

260. ekaharhsS 

261. kanthadaghn^ 

262. k^rmadeva 

263. karmanam^n 

264. kamacar^ 

265. kamarupin 

266. kulphadaghnfi 

267. kfttikfifiji 
26S. kfttivgsas 

IV-~7. - V - 
14. kamadugha 

IV— 9. - ~ - 

128. fsistuta 

129. kavikratu 


IV— 10. 

140. ^evariivid 

141. kuruk;§etrA 

IV— 11. 

13. krtakrt^ 

IV— 13. - -- V . 

95. lirjahuti 

96. 6rnamradas 

97. ekak^ara 

98. ekayan^ 

99. ^kahika 

100. ^kahuti 

101. ^ke^laka 

102. 6kottara 

103. evarhkratu 

104. kamasana 

105. kiihdevata 

IV— 14. 

113. urdhvastdma 

114. urdhvocchvasin 

115. ^karatni 

116. evarhnaman 

117. cvaimrupa 

1 1 8. ev^rhvirya 

119. kamaprasn^ 

120. kkiidev^tya 

121. klrtisloka 

122. kfty^rupa 

123. kp^n^grlva 

IV— ] 5. 

20. eke^takS 

IV— 16. 

19. evamvidvAms 

V- 2. ^ ^ 

49. rtusahasr^ 

50. kupapagandlia 

51. kuvalasaktu 

V~6. 

23. kurupancala 
V-9. 

29. kamadh^rana 

30. kamacarana 

31. ekavacan^ 

32. ekadhana vid 

33. ^kacitika 

34. rjvalikhitfi 

35. u^sikatA 
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V 10. — w V/ — V 

67. ^akapala 

68. aindraturiyS 

69. 6$ac(hiloka 

V— 11. _ . s. . - 

5. eka§atadhd 

V~-12. - s. ^ ~ - 

4. eka^alakd 

5. kr§i>avi§axii 

V— 13. . 

71. ekadhantatas 

V-~30. 

18. urvai§thiv5ni 

19. tovyakhyana 

20. etaddev^tya 

21. etavanmatr^ 

V- 31. - 

10. ekaram^ta 

VI— 18. V. - w 

14. ^rta§ma^ana 

VI~33. - w w ^ s. 

8. ^ha^atavidha 

72. kavyavShana 

Vl-~35. ^ V V ~ 

V--~14. - ^ 

2. Ui^ailiakakiibhau 

37. ekadevStya 

VI-^?8. V ^ 

38. ekadhabhuya 

39. ekanak§atr^i 

4. ^kapurocjasa 


VI_45. _ ^ - V . 

V— 16. - 

10. u§nl§.abhiajana 

4. kai>dikasarhkhya 

11. ^kadaSak^ara 

V— 17. V _ . . V 

VI— 46. - - 

2’5. ^kamahata 

26. kfianukar^ 

4. ^kada^ratni 

V-~18. - V _ w 

VI~50. 

14. aindravayavSgra 

15. evamabhyanukti 

16. ekavimSaaainpfid 

17. ^ikapupdarika 

69. karambhapatr^ 

70. ^ikrttanabhi 

V— 23. - 

4. k^nlyavStana 

VI_51. - V - s. w - 

5. kilatakuit 

1 . ekaviirh^atidhS 

V— 24. 

VI— 54. - V. V 

5. ^evarhvidvariis 

7. ekaviim^fistoma 

V~-25. - - V. . .. 

VI— 61. - 

4. evaihvidbrahmai?a 

28. ek^atan^ 

VII -65 _ w V ^ w V w 

V--26. - V 

1. ekagrbapatika 

45, iinatirikta 

VII— 66. - s. - - s. _ V 

46. 6kaprade§a 

47, ev^msamrddlia 

3, ekapadikanaman 

48. karkandhusaktu 

VII— 73. - 

V— 27. 

2. o$adhivanaspati 

12. €kada§adha 

VII— 82. - - ^ ^ ^ 

13. ekada§inl 

6. ^kada^akapala 

V— 28. - - - 

VII-98. . 

9. urvasthamatr! 

3. aindravayavapatrfi 
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VII— 102. - 

V VIII- 

71. —vvv — — 

2. ^kaviitjiSatyaratni 

2. 

o^adhivanaspatayab 

VII--121. - V 

V VIII- 

-230. 

2. ^katriihiladak^ra 

1. 

ek;ak§aradvyak)§ariui 

Thus the total number of nominal compounds to be considered will be 
179 more than those indicated in the above paper, and therefore 2999 instead 

of 2820. Table I will 

therefore be modified as follows : 


Table L 


No. of syllables. 

No. of vocables. 

Percentage. 

2 

81 

2*7 

3 

572 

1907 

4 

1222 

40*74 

5 

693 

23*1 

6 

291 

9*7 

7 

100 

3'33 

8 

34 

ll 

9 

4 

0*13 

10 

2 

0*06 


In the following table the different types and the number of vocables 
in each ttype are indicated, without the percentage of the total in each group. 


Tuble IL 


Rhythmic type 

No. of vocables. 

Rhythmic Type 

No. of vocables 

II.-l. 

15 

9. 

129 

2. 

33 

10. 

141 

3. 

7 

Ilf 

13 

4 . 

26 

12. 

27 

III-l. 

44 

IV-^-13. 

105 

2. 

111 

14. 

116 

3. 

19 

15. 

20 

4. 

36 

16. 

19 

5. 

130 



6. 

144 

V~l. 

14 

7. 

36 

2. 

49 

8. 

51 

3, 

2 



4. 

5 

IV-1. 

49 

5. 

33 

2. 

141 

6. 

23 

3. 

5 

7. 

8 

4. 

22 

a 

3 

5, 

105 

9. 

35 

6. 

268 

10. 

69 

7. 

14 

11. 

5 

8. 

41 

12. 

5 
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Rhythmic Type 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 , 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


VI— 1. 
2 . 
3. 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
18 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


No. of vc»cables 

72 

39 

7 

4 

26 

7C 

7 

9 

19 
26 

5 
5 

28 

48 

13 

9 

20 
21 

10 
2 


4 
6 
9 
8 
1 
1 

13 
11 

1 

3 

10 

3 

5 
1 

6 

14 
2 
3 

3 

4 

12 

11 

2 

3 

2 

8 

8 

12 

2 

1 

6 


Rhythmic Type 

38. 

39. 

41. 

42. 

43. 


VI- 45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

57. 

58. 

59. 
61. 
62. 
64. 


VII-1. 

2 . 

4. 

6 . 

7. 

9. 

10 . 

1.5. 

18. 

19. 

22 . 

23. 

25. 

29. 

34. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

49. 

50. 
53. 
57. 
59. 


No. of vocables 

4 

3 

7 

8 
2 

.9 

4 

4 

2 

6 

’7 

1 

1 

8 

6 

2 

4 

12 

3 

4 
4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 
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Rhjrthmic Type 

No. of vocables 

Rhythmic Type 

No. of vocables 

61. 

2 

127. 

1 

• 65. 

1 

128. 

1 

66. 

70. 

3 

3 

V1II~1. 

1 

73. 

2 

5. 

1 

74. 

2 

6. 

1 

77. 

1 

18. 

1 

78. 

1 

25. 

1 

80. 

1 

42. 

1 

81. 

2 

53. 

1 

82. 

6 

61. 

1 

85. 

1 

65. 

1 

86. 

2 

71. 

2 

89. 

1 

81. 

1 

91. 

1 

85. 

1 

93. 

1 

106. 

1 

98. 

3 

113. 

1 

99. 

1 

, 114. 

1 

101. 

4 

137. 

3 

102. 

2 

149. 

1 

104. 

1 

150. 

2 

105. 

1 

153. 

1 V 

106. 

2 

155. 

1 

109. 

1 

161. 

1 

110. 

1 

169. 

1 

113. 

2 

173. 

1 

115. 

1 

177. 

1 

117. 

2 

93. 

1 

121. 

2 

207. 

1 

123. 

3 

230. 

1 


Major group II consists of compounds made up of (a) two mono-sylla- 
bic vocables or (b) one mono- and one bi-syllabic vocables joined in saiidhi 
as in dvy-ahd or praty-dfic. 

Major group III consists of compounds made up of - {a) two bi-sylla- 
bic vocables joined in sandhi : ajdvi or {b) or one mono- and one bi-sylla- 
bic vocables without sandhi : cdtu^-pad or tri-kmda or finally (c) of one 
mono- and one tri-syllabic vocables joined in sandlii : dvy-urmjtd. 

Major group IV consists of comiX)unds made up of (o) two bi-syllabic 
vocables: madhu-kulyd \ (b) one mono- and one tri-syllabic vocables: 
hmana-srut or tri-kapdia\ (c) one bi- and one tri-syllabic vocables joined 
in sandhi : apardhm, hasty-r^abha. 

Major group V consists of compounds made up of {4t) one bi- and one 
tri-syllabic vocables : ddhara-miUa or gTdha-gjhita \ (6) of one four-syllabic 
and one mono-syllabic vocables : abhimdti-hdn or tri-mahdvrata ; (c) of two 
tri-syllabic vocables joined in sandhi : pratkamottamd. 

Major group VI consists of compounds made up of (a) two tri-syllabic 
vocables : apara-puru^d ; (b) three bi-syllabic vocables : ahm-ahab’kartndn; 
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(c) of one bi- and one qaadri-syllabic Vocables : ubhayata-dvdra / or 
pasu-purodasd ; {d) one tri-syllabic and one quadri-sy liable vocables joined 
in sandhi : updmsv-antarydmdn ; (e) one bi-syllabic, one tri-syllabic -and 
one bi-syllabic vocables in sandhi : agny-ddheya-rupd. 

Similarly Major group VI I may consist of members of five aiid two 
syllables, four and three, or a larger number of vocables having two to three 
syllables, with or without sandhi. 

In a final survey of rhythmic distribution of all the nominal comix)Unds 
this further subdivision of the laYger major groups according to the number 
of vocables contained within each compound may have tc be taken into 
account. 



MISCELLANY 

AGNI IN THE VEDAS 

In my articles entitled “ Planets in the Vedas,” and ” The Indian Epics and 
the Planets,” I have shown, that Agni in the Vedas means the planet Mars in the 
'sky, the sacrificial hall of the gods, corresponding to the sacred fire in the altar in 
the sacrificial hall of men in this world. Agni, the planet Mars, is called the Hotar, 
caller, on account of his calling the attention of men to the arrival of the season 
of eclipses. He is Purohita, seated visible in the sky, and Ptvij, sacrific'er by seasons, 
on account of his indicating the eclipse-seasons, when on the day of eclipse animal 
01 ^ vegetable sacrificial offerings were made or entrusted to the sacred fire to be 
carried to the gbds concerned in the eclipse-fight. The Vedic eclipse cycle of 1000 
days is based on the sidereal year of Mars. It is very well known to students of 
astronomy that Mars makes a revolution along his orbit in 687 days, that is, he 
comes to the point from which he started his race along his circular path in the 
sky in 687 days back. This period is equal to two nodal years or eclipse-years of 
343 days each. Three nodal years of 343 days each are equal to 1029 days, which is 
equali to Ij revolutions of Mars albng his orbit. This is the Vedic cycle of 1000 
days, during which three lunar eclipses of different digits and colours are re^at- 
edly said to be observable on an average, the theoretical number being twelve 
eclipses. Let us suppose that the sun and the moon are opposite, the sun in the 
Kfttikas, and the moon in the asterism Visakha, exactly 180 degrees apart. Let 
us also suppose that Mars, Agni, the deity of Kfttikas, is in the same asterism 10 or 
15 degrees above the sun, or ten or fifteen degrees above the moon in the asterism, 
Vi^akha. Then it being a full m(X)n day there will be a lunar eclipse. Suppose 
that these three planets are in conjunction in Kfttika or in Visakha, there will 
necessarily be a solar eclipse, it being a new moon day. Since Mars takes 687 days 
to CO, me back to Kfttikas after leaving it on his race, he takes only 343 days to 
arrive at Visakhia, which is 180® apart from Kfttikas. Every one knows that 343 
days form a nodal year and if the last day is a full moon or new moon day, a 
lunar eclipse in' the former case, or a solar eclipse in the latter case cannot be 
avoided. Suppose we start on a full moon day or a new moon day, then the 343rd 
day cannot be a full moon or new moon day. In such a case if we add 10 or 11 
days more, the 354th day will be full moon or new moon day. The appearance of 
Agni, Mars, in the cast or in the west, and the riddition of ten days arc stated in 
the Vedas. (R. V. 1, 31) "0 Agni, you make the sky roar for the sake of man 
Pururavas, who has performed good deeds and for whom yoif are of good mind, 
As Sfxxin as you are let out from the lap of your parerrts fsky and earth), you take 
to the east (as Ahavanlya Agni), and then to the west (as Garhapatya fire).” 
Though not mentioned here, Mars is Dak§inagni, when he is in the zenith, that is, 
when he is vsouth. 

The whole of the fifth Manijala of the Rgveda is devoted to the story of Attri ; 
Attri means eater with his three faces or mouths in 1000 days of all things, inclusive 
of planets. Verse 2 of R.V. V, 1 describes Kiimara or Satjanana or god Subrah- 
mapya with six faces or six nodes, who can be no other than the eclipse-cycle of 
1000 days each with three eclipses on an average. Attri is stated to have been in 
a pit of fire for ten days. He is called Pancajanya, one of the five gods, subject 
to birth and death year after year of their own. The ten days of his fall are the 
ten days; w^hich, are necessarily to be added to 343i* days to make it 354 to culmi- 
nate in a new-moon or full-moon day, as already pointed out. R.V. V, 40 is very 
important as throwing light upon AUri\s planetary character. The deities praised 
in it are Indra, Surya, and Attri. When Svarbhanu, the Asura, pierced Surya the 
sun, with darkness, all creatures were bewildered ; Indra smote the Asura down, 
and AtU% by means of Turiya, fourth, prayer or face, discovered Surya concealed 
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in gloom. This none besides had power to do. In verse 7 the sun says to Attri 
“ Let not the oppressor with this dread, through anger, swallow me up, for I am 
thine, O Attri; Mitm art thou, the sender^ oif true blessings, thou and king Vatuna 
(Saturn) be, both my helpers.” The Mahabhdrata describes several Agnis, ritual 
fires, and says that all the firets have come from Attri. The Puraruc idea is tliat 
the sun and the moon are bom from the eyes of Attri. The story of Dattatreya’a 
birth as a son with three heads tb Anasuya, the wife of Attri, brings out the nodal 
nature of Attri and his wife. The three gods, Brahma, Vi:§3ju and Rudra went to 
her, it is related, and requested her to cook three iron-balls and feed ♦hem with 
that food naked. She 'at once sprinkled water ov^r them and turned them into a 
single child with three heads and fed the child with the balls cooked, li^re Ana- 
suya in her nakedness is either the moon or the sun in eclipse of black colour ; 
Attri's child with three faces is Agni's cycle of 1030 days equal to 3 nodal years 
and 30 days vvith three eclipses, the fourth cycle of 343 I 10 days having b*=‘Com:' 
Va§a, a barren ojic, as stated in Tail. S. II. 1, 1 ; Iience Attri is stated to have 
rescued the sun with the fotjrlh cycle, which is his ioiirih lace. 

In R. V. 1, 105, plaintive hymn, Trita Aptya reveals the nodal nature of 
Agni, the planet Mars. Under R.V. L 52, 5 Sa>ana quoting Tai* Br. says that 
the three deities, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita are Agni's sons bom from Apah, waters, 
where Agni is said to reside. I'he ^ata. Br. says (1, 2, 3, 1) thet same thing. In 
R. V. VI, 44, 23 Indra is said to have found out nectar conceal d in the regions of 
Trita. In R. V. II, 11. 20 Indra is said to have smashed Arbuda (eclipse demon) 
strengthened by the exhilarating Soma pressed by Trita. The Maruts reinforce the 
power and strength of Trita and Indra in their battle with Vritra, who has enve- 
loped the gods with darkness. (VIll, 7, 24). Trita in all these hymns is Mars 
with his three (rather 6 nodes) in his li revolutions in the course of 1030 days. 
This idea is borne out in R.V. 1.105. The verses of the hymn are as follows : — 
The moon is in the waters (P. A#dha); and the sun moves in 
the sky. But your lightning like rays of golden colour, ((.) 
gods), do not reach the Pada (the place of eclipse). 

Heaven and earth, consider this state of mine. 

Let not the gods stray away from their abodes in the sky ; may 
we not on any account be without the comfort of Soma (Soma- 
pana in lunar eclipse) ; O heaven and earth, know of this 
state of mine. • 3 

I shall ask a question -of ’Agni, the carrier of all sacrifices ; he is 
sure to* consider well and answer, as he is the messenger. 

Where' is the ancient Rta, the law of eclipse ? who) preserves 
it jUvSl at present ? O heaven and earth, know of this state 
of mine. 4 

0 gods of the three bright places, abiding in the light where is 

your Rta*? What is untruth to you ? and where is the result 
of your old offerings ? O Heaven &c. 

Where is the observance of your Rta? Where is the knowledge of 
Varujia ? Where is the guidance of the mighty Aryaman, 

(jupiter) which would overcome enemies along the great path ? 

O Heaven, &c. 6 

1 am he who sometime back sang your praises while offering Soma- 

libations ; but now sorrows of disappointment have overtaken 
me, just as a wolf overtakes a stag that is running to quench 
its thirst. O Heaven, 7 

There are these seven rays (seven lights — planets); among them 
am I ; Trita Aptya is sure of it ; he cries for kinship with 
them ; O Heaven. 9 
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May these five bulls who now stand in mid-heaven carry to all the 
Devas deserving praises ; O Heaven. 10 

These Suparnas (5 planets) are now in the sky ; they stop the 
wolf which is now crossing the great stream on its path ; O 
Heaven &c. 11 

Vanuia vsupervises the rite ; we pray to him, as he knows the path ; 
he awakens in us the thought that a new law (I?ta) may come 
into being. O Heaven &c. 15 

The sun has made a remarkable passage in the heavens ; the Devas 
do not transgress it ; but the mortals do not see it. O heaven. 16 

Trita immersed in the well invokes the devas for succour ; Brhas- 
pati who delivers all from sin has heard the prayer ; O heaven 
&c. 

A tawny wolf once beheld me as I was walking along ; he rushed 
upon me ; my back is aching like that of a carpenter ; O 
heaven &c. 18 

From the above verses it is easy to understand that the moon was in P. Asadha, 
the. deity of which is Apah, waters. The sun (Suparna) was in the sky (Div), 
perpetuating Satya, as stated in verse 12. Satya and IJta are applied in the Vedas 
to days' and nights, when the sun is in the Krttikas and Vi^kha respectively. It 
follows, therefore, that he was in the asterixsm Krttika, the middle of Sky, or the 
period of Uttarayana. The five bulls (five planets) stood in the sky ; of them the 
two Alvins, who never leave the vicinity of the sun, must necessarily be in the 
sky. The other three, Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter, who are spoken of as “ These 
Suparpas" in verse 11 are said in the same verse to be in the Avarodhana of the 
sky. Avarodliana means an entrance that can be shut or opened, thereby implying 
obstruction. . Therefore they must be in the locality where Uttarayana commences, 
that is, Capricorn. It is very well known from the hymns addressed to the Asvins, 
the divine physicians, as contrasted with human Asvins, Mercury and Venus, that 
Trita buffered lor ten days in a fiery pit like Attri till the morning gods, the 
Alvins, who run in the front announcing the arrival of the sun every morning, as 
morning stars, made his home cool and snug for him. (R. V. 1, 112, 7 ; 16 ; 116, 
8 ; 119, 6 ; V, 78, 4 ;'VII, 71, 5 ; VIH, 73, 7-8 ; X, 39, 9 ; 80, 3). In fact Trita is 
third eclipse in a cycle of 1000 days ; now he had not become the third eclipse. He 
had become Attri, not tri, not third. Evidently there is a pun here on the word 
Attri, not tri, not becoming three or third. Trita, as he ought to, had not become 
the third eclipse, because the golden rays of the sun with moon near him or at 180 
from him failed toi reach tlie place of Trita to make him Pinga eclipse, as stated 
in the fust verse. The cx>mbined rays failed to reach him, because Vrika, the wolf, 
went astray. According, to Yaska Vrika of verse 18 is the rAoon, who on the full- 
moon day was not with Agni. Mars, but was for away in Vmkha. Griffith and 
LOowk; took Trita to mean Soma. They would have been correct, if they had 
taken it to mean lunar eclipse'. Anyhow there was iio lunar eclipse on the fulb 
moon day because the planet Mars was not with the moon. When the moon came 
near Mars so as to rush on his back, as stated in verse 18, the moon was in P. 
Audita, from which he had to make 10 days journey to reach the sun in the 
Krttikas. Therefore Trita longingly requests the gods in verse 3 not to deprive 
him of the comfort of Soma-diunk by repeating such disappointments to him in 
future. Nqr there was any likelihood of a solar eclipse on the new moonday to 
come in or near Krttikas, ten days hence, for Mars would be with the sun and 
the moon even on that day, he hieing* in Capricorn, as shown above. Hence seeing 
the failure of Rta, Vanina’s eclipse-laws, Trita bemoans of the break of Rta, which 
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so far worked satisfactorily, but wnich at the time of Trita's complaint broke to his 
regre^^, requiring emendation or a new law, as stated in verse 15. (Whether the 
cause of failure of eclipse-law is due to moon’s irregular movements or to Mar^ 
who is taken as the node without taking into consideration his movement 
left to right as contrasted with the movement of the nodes from right to left, or tb 
both, is an astronomical problem which I cannot but leave to experts to decide. 

I have stated what all the vedic texts and the traditional commentaries of Yaska 
and Sayana imply. There is no doubt, however, that the fixation of the period 
of a lunation at 29.5 days instead of 29.530 days by the V'^dic astronomers has to 
a large extent contributed to the failure of the Vedic eclipsi la' 7S. The differeno. 
of .030 days between the Vedic and the real lunations gives ris... to an rror of 10 ' 
days in the course of 27 years and 9 months. The ten days .'^all of Trita or Auri 
into a pit is not. however, thei ten days needed to make a nodai year of 343 days - 
a lunar year of 354 days 9o as to make the nodal year terminate with a new mcxjn 
or a full-mcKm day. (Vide “The Drapsa “ and “the Eclipse-cult”). 

When it is known that the Vedic people cou’d dotcnnii.r the attival of sum- 
mer solstice and of winter-solstice by observing the arrival of the sun at the mid- 
dle of Asle^a' and at the beginning of Dhani^fha respectively ai the time of Ve- 
dahgajyautisa in B.c. 800 to 900, it goes without saying that they were keen observ- 
ers of the starry sky. 'fheir adoption of a five years’ cycle with two intercalary 
months to adjust the lunar with the solar year and the cycle of 1000 days with one 
intercalary month later as more precise than the former pioves their capacity in 
mathematical science. Besides the eclipse cycle of 1000 day» they had a cycle of 
13 years with 33 eclipses observed on an average, and a cycle of 40 years^ with 99 
eclipses called Sambara’s forts, Their table ofl eclipse cycle is : — 

One ecli,pse-cycle of 1000 days with 60 or 62 days contains three nodal years 
with six! nodal points yielding 3 tb 12 eclipses ; seven cycles amount to 70(X) days 
equal to nearly 19 years and 14 cycles to 140(X) days to 38 years. Adding the two 
months of 30 days each to each cycle of lOOO daysi, we have a cycle of 2 years and 
10 months ; the cycle of 19 years comes to be a cycle of 20 years ; and the cycle 
of 38 years amounts to nearly 40 years. Agni, the planet Mars, is the presiding 
deity of the cycle of lOOO days whicdi is the basis of all these c'ycles. This Agni, 
sacred fire, is kept in the house-hold of every orthodox Bralunan. He is worship- 
ped both morning and evening, day after day. The following verse is recited at 
the time of worship. 

“ Catvari ^rhga trayo’sya p2ida 
dve ^ir§e sapta hastaso asya. 
tridlia baddlio vrsabho rauraviti 
maho devo martyaih avive§a.” 

Four are the horns ; three are his legs; two are the heads ; and seven are the hands ; 
lied in three ways tjie bull bellows ; the gfeat god has entered into the mortals. 

The four horns are the four eclipses in each nodal year, one solar and one lunar 
edlipse lx?ing in eacli node. The three legs are the three nodal years of 1000 or 
1030 days. The two heads are the two nodes, the ascending node and the des- 
cending node, called Rahu and Ketu in later astronCKmical works. The seven hands 
are the seven cycles of 7000 days, one hand being given to each cycle to take up the 
offerings. They are called seven Imouths of tlie fire, seven flames, seven stations, 
seven priests, seven kindling sticks. The three ties are for binding the three legs, 
on which the three cycles of 343 days with 10 days each, stand. 

Elsewhere I interpreted this verse tx> mean the zodiac of 12 signs. But now 
it appears to me that it can be appropriately applied to the eclipse cycle of 
7000 days. Experts may take it for what it is worth. 


Myse>7e. 


R. Shamasastry. 
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Twenty-five years of Historical Research or Bibliography of the published writings 
of P. K. Code, m.a., Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
For private circulation only. 1941 — 

- This is a Bihliography of the Published Writings of Mr. P. K. Code, the eminent 
Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, foreworded by Principal 
R. Gharpijre, the present Chairman of the Executive Board of the Institute. 
A/similar BibHography noting year-wise titles etc. of Mr. Code’s 166 papers was 
iesued in 1939 and the same has now been revised and brought up-to-date 
Mll-71941). To the old list have now been added 34 fresh research papers which 
Mr. Code wrote and published during the intervening two years as also 2 old 
papers, which, though written by Mr. Code himself years ago, had evaded inclusion 
in the previous Bibliography. The number of the published papers in the present 
Bibliography is thus 202. 

For the last twenty-five years, especially' since he joined the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in 1919, Mr. Code has been diving deep into the vast 
Pacific of rich MSS. collections, historical records and other reference literature. 
It was quite inevitable that a scientifically-minded scholar of his genius, industry 
and ability j^ould almost always come up with precious gems that would not only 
enrich his own personal treasures but would form vivid torch-lights to all the 
workers in the field. Those of us who have had the privilege of knowing Mr. Code 
personally are well aware of the truly* scientific character of his methods of study 
and research that wonderfully minimise the chances of waste of labour and hit the 
mark almost unfailingly. The result of his patient and untiring labour under such 
conditions is available to Orientalists in the form of an imposing number of original 
papers which gains strength amost every month. 

Mr. Code contributes his research papers regularly to several leading oriental 
and historical journals of the count^>^ It would be no exaggeration to say that 
the regular readers of those journals always await with interest the new messages 
■ concerning the past that Mr. Code has to deliver through their fresh issues. 

Majority of Mr. Code’s papers are devoted to the fixing of dates of a number 
of important Sanskrit works and authors on various subjects land to the identifica- 
tion in contemporary records etc. of several authors and other persons mentioned 
in those works or their MSS. These papers make a marvellously substantial contri- 
bution to the settling of old Indian chronology and no future writer of history of 
Sanskrit literature or of ancient arts, sciences, philosophy etc. can afford to ignore 
them. The papers on Kedarabhafta’s V fttmatmkara, Pupdanka Vifthala’s Raga- 
mald and other works, Arjunamisra, Vadirajaltirtha, Riaghavabhafta, Vagbhata, 
Vimalabodlia, the Kdlikdpurdm, the Ndtakalaksanaratmko^, PrabhakarabhaUa., 
Kharanadi, Apadeva, Cangadasa’a Chando Manjari and other works, Anandapurana, 
Jagaddhara, Nilakaaitha Suri, the Visvddarsa, Bhattoji Dlk^ita, Mahldhara, Kavin- 
dracarya Sarasvati, etc. are especially important from this point of view. As the 
works dealt with in Mr. f C ode’s papers cover a range of not less than 28 subjects, 
scholars oC each taste and temperament are sure to find something of their own 
interest in some one or other of these papers. To the general reader, too, such 
papers as those on the Hindu nose-ornament, Indian bullock-cart, mustard-seed, 
the snake-charmer, caste-name Gabit, use of guns and gun powder in India, use of 
Ganges-water by Muslim rulers, tea, the fig, etc. are sure to prove of utmost interest. 
Mr. Code has also made >some first-rate cemtributions to the Maratha and Muslim 
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periods of Indian history. His papers on Harikavi s historical poems, Sewai Jai- 
sini^ 3 Asvamedha sacrifice, Gagabhattii's Samayanay^, Kesavabhatta Karve, etc., 
have proved highly instructive even to the researchers in the field of history. In 
fact, to Mr. Code goes the credit of discovering for the firal. time contem^rary 
evidence for Shivaji’s Bhavanl-sword and Bhagvla-jhejxl^ which plays such an im* 
portant role in the national sentiment of Mahara§tra but were on the point of being 
dismissed as mythical for want of such an evidence prcviousljc 

However, we are here mainly concerned with the Biblwgtaphy wherein, too, 
Mr. Gope’s scientific hand is conspiruouvs at many steps The two -indices ap- 
pended have greatly added to its utility and its printing anJ KCt-up are excellent. 
The students of Indology cannot but be highly thankful to Mr. Gode foi nis preJStecX ' 
of the bunch of keys to the .scattered treasures wherein his gems have been preser\^di 
We sincerely wish him a long life and a still more gloriotis success in the future. 

Ujjain. Sadashiva L. KaTRI^* 


Wayfarer's Words- By Mrs. Rhys Davids, d.litt., m Vol. II, pp. 373-719. 

Luzac and Co., London— 1941. Price sh. 3 paper ; sh. 4 cloth. 

From notice of the first volume in which Mrs. Rhys Davids had brought 
together 30 of her lectures and articles on "Buddhism” (already publisfied in 
the NIA) readers would have understood something of the ceaseless and tenacious 
devotion of hers to the cause of Buddhism, and in the volume under notice (second) 
the distinguished Wayfarer has grouped " sporadic writings and ledtures ” in which 
are recorded her own distinctive researches in " early Buddhistic sources In the 
course of a brief " preface ”, Mrs. Rhys Davids explains that she differs from 
"current Southern Buddhist values", and from "certain opinions (and translated 
terms) of WCvStern students of Buddhism". The second volume contains 30 chap- 
ters or sections. I would invite special attention to the discussion entitled " wherein 
I differ" (pp. 415-426) in which she claims that hers is a view truer than what 
the "Buddhists now teach" or "books about Buddhism tell you". Who will win 
in the long run ? Authors of old books ? Or Mrs. Rhys Davids and those who 
think with her ? Readers can easily guess the answer. 

In another section readers will find a discussion — " Is Buddhism a Religion " ? 
" Man and Deity jn original Buddhism " is another profoundly scholarly contribu- 
tion which deserves deep and careful study. Within the limits of this notice it must 
obviously be impiossible to commend or to controvert the basic and fundamental 
conclusions arrived at by Mrs, Rhys Davids with which students of philosophy 
should be assumed to be fairly familiar. But, in the interests of impartial and 
disinterested metaphysical investigation certain general observations may be re- 
corded. 

The main complaint of Mrs. Rhys Davids is that the original Pali records 
which contain the teaching of Sakya-Gautama have not been properly studied 
and evaluated. If the original texts are properly studied and evaluated, many a 
bubble may easily be pricked. As contrasted with the original Buddhism of pris- 
tine purity, Mrs. Rhys Davids speaks of INSTITUTIONAL BUDDHISM which 
may be held responsible for doctrines of Pessimism, Atheism, and kindred meta- 
physical concepts associated with Buddhism in general by unthinking and uncritical 
folk who do not (if we are to follow the lead of Mrs. Rhys Davids) seem to have 
examined the original Pali records at all. Failure to have dispassionately mastered 
the contents of the original texts is by no means the monopoly of authors on Bud- 
dhism, a certain type of authors roundly condemned by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Indian 
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and European writers on the so-called “ Indian Philosophy ” have wrought incal- 
culable havoc and mischief because, they never cared to study, the originals, but, 
depended pathetically and entirely on indifferent translations. 

Be that as it may, Mrs. Rhys Davids suggests in her procedure a like approach 
to SANKARA. It is possible to separate ORIGINAL SANKARA— Advaita from 
INSTITUTIONAL SANKARA Advaita and one may proceed to vindicate the ori- 
ginal as against the Institutional. I am not aware of any organized or systematic 
attempt made in that direction, but, obiter dicta in the works already published are 
plenty to the effect that the conclusions of later ADVAITA as developed and 
worked out by master-minds like Appayya Dikshita and Madhusoodan Saras- 
VATHi happen to be at variance with those embodied in the original works 
of Sankara. “ Man fructifying in the MORE on the way to the MOST ” is doubt- 
less an attractive ethical or moral ideal on which Mrs. Rhys Davids can write 
any number of volumes con amore. But, ev^en the original Pali texts have to be 
studied and interpreted in the light of the historical evolution of the Buddhistic 
doctrines as a whole. 

Mrs. Rhy.s Davids vseems to be obsessed with the idea of “ Identity with the 
MOST" — the HIGHEST" (p. 426) assertion of which was 'not the object of the 
Sakya Mission, but active moral life in the direction of the MORE and the MOST. 
Mrs. Davids knows or must know that this identity-doctrine has been categori- 
cally denied and repudiated by Theistic system-builders like MADHVA who has 
pointed out unmistakable points of identity between Buddhism and Advaitism. 
OR, may it not be a courageous and perfectly legitimate metaphysical or philo- 
sophical methodology to argue that identity between the finite-man and the MOST 
may be shown to have Upanishadic and rational sanction ? If so, in the pre-reali- 
zation-of-ideritity stage, finite Man, MORE, and MOST, and everything in that 
line would be perfectly in order. 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasize just one truths While scholars and re- 
sscarchers like Mrs. Rhys Davids can write glowing accounted of the contents of origi- 
nal Pali texts, they do not recognise their duty and obligation to explain why origi 
nal Buddhism was thus overrun by the Institutional as easily as the Hitlerite hordes 
overran the low countries, and why secondly, both early and later schools of Bud- 
dhism were overthrown by Sankara. The law of the struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest must apply to systems of philosophy as well, and the conclu- 
sion seems irresistible that Buddhism had in it gesms. of its own destruction. If not, 
its fate in the land of birth is inexplicable. 


Kumbakonam, 
May, 10, 1942. 


R. Naga Raja Sarma. 



SIR JOHN LOWS SERVICES AT BITHUR 1818-25' 

By 

PRATUL C. GUPTA, Calcutta. 

Sir John Low entered the Company’s service as an Euig^a in the Madras 
Army in 1804, and next year he rose to be a lieutenant in the Isi Madras 
Native Cavalry. During the Maratha War of 1S18, Iv' acted as Sir John 
Malcolm's aide-de-camp and succeeded in bringing abr>ut the surrender of 
the Peshwa. He was next appointed the Commissioner with the ex-Peshwa 
at Bithur which post he held till 1825, when he transit red to Jaipur. A 
few years ago Sir John Low’s grand-daughter Miss Ursula Low published a 
biography of her grand-father. Miss Low worked mainly cn family and 
private papers and naturally had little to say about Iier grandfather’s poli- 
tical activities. The archives of Bombay and New Delhi however contain 
a number of important state papers which may be profitably used in writing 
an account of John Low’s services in India. 

When tlie Peshwa submitted to the English in July 1818, he asked 
Malcolm to permit John Low to accompany him to the North.^ Accord- 
ingly Low was ordered to escort Baji Rao to the place of his future resi- 
dence.- On account of the rainy season and troubles in the Central Pro- 
vinces caused by Appa Saheb’s escapee, it was deemed inexpedient to cross 
the Narmada near Jubbalpore and the route through Bundelkhand was re- 
jeeted.*^^ It was settled that Baji Rao should procec^d to Ajmere througli 
Rajputana and then move towards Delhi or any other place that the Gover- 
nor General might decide.*^ 

John Low found his jxisHion somewhat difficult. The violence of the 
rains rendered the piovements of the British troops very uncertain, and inter- 
fered with the regularity of the dawk. Besides, the question of Baji Rabs 
permanent residence still remained unsettled. Previously, btdorc Baji Raos 
surrender, a paper containing six articles was sent to him by Malcolm."^ One 
of these provided thqjt Baji Rao would be escorted to Benares or any other 
sacred place in Hindusthan ” that the Governor General might think proper.^ 
Baji Rao at first favoured the idea of residing at Benares, and Malcolm on 
his part did nothing to discourage this intention. He believed that “ the 
prospect of visiting and remaining at that sacred city ” might render the 
Peshwa less difficult, and he also thought that “ to deny him the solace in 
his banishment would be to outrage that religious feeling which may. .. .be 


1. Bom. Pol. Pro. 26 Aug. 1818 p. 4898. I.O. 2. Ibid. 

3. Sec. Pro. 24 July 1818 No. 22. I.R.D. 

4. Ibid. Bom. Pol. Pro. 2$ Aug* 1818 p. 4898. LO. 

5. Sec. Cojos. 26 June 1818 No. . LR.D. 6. Ibid. 
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acpected to reoHKile him to his great reverse of fortune”.^ It seems 

from Baji Rao’s subsequent awiduct that he was accustomed to regard 
Benares as his residence. On the 8th July, Governor General’s Secretary 
Adam wrote to Malcolm, It does not appear that any distinct promise has 
been made. ..but. ..Bajee Row has had sufficient grounds for indulging in 
an expectation that he will be permitted to reside at Benares”.® The 
Governor General was opposed to the idea of sending Baji Rao to Benares,® 
and Malcolm himself was conscious “ of the great inconvenience and perhaps 
hazard of allowing a prince of such rank and name to settle at Benares or 
any other Hindoo city Benares was finally rejected and in September 

while John Lx)w was proceeding towards Shapoorh he had various occasions 
to discuss the question of his future residence with Baji Rao and his agents. 
Baji Rao had not yet given up all hopes of residing at Benares, but had lost 
much of his former preference for that city, on account of the climate of the 
place which he believed to be unsuitable, and the presence of numerous 
Marathas in the City who would always expect pecuniary assistance from 
him.^^ Low was under the impression 'that Baji Rao on the whole would 
prefer Bithur to Benares.^^ xhe other places recommended by Low and 
rejected by Baji Rao were Monghyr and Gorokhpur. Baji Rao’s agent Ram- 
chandra Vyankotesh reported to Low that the ex-Peshwa had always ” lived 
in one of the finest climates of the world, and the heat of Mongheer would 
kill him.”^'“ Gorokhpur was objected to because there were “ no temples of 
great sanctity ” in the neighbourhood.'^^ The place which Baji Rao suggested 
as his permanent residence was Mathura, and in case the Governor General 
objected to it, he was willing to reside within one day’s journey of the town. 
The place offered him excellent opportunities of passing his time in religious 
ceremonies.^® The Governor General however, was opposed to Baji Rao’s 
choice of Mathura. He was unwilling to let him stay near the British 
frontier where he would have chances of ” frequent communication with 
designing men In October, the Governor General came to a decision and 
informed Low that he had selected Bithur near Cawnpore as the ex-Peshwa’s 
permanent residence.'^® Low was at first under the impression that though 
Baji Rao made certain complaints against the climate of Bithur he had no 
positive dislike to the place. But later on his agents Ramchandra Vyanko- 
tesh and Ana Desmukh visited Low and explained to him Baji Rao’s objec- 
tions to Bithur. Baji Rao had heard such bad reports about the climate on 
the banks of the Ganges and particularly at Bithur, that he begged that the 

7. Sec. Cons. 24 July 1818. No. 22. I.R.D. 

8. Sec. Cons. 24 July 1818. No. 24. LR.D. 9. Ibid, 

10. Sec. Cons, 24 July 1818 No. 22 LR.D. 

11. Sec. Pol. Diary 2 Dec. 1818 B.R.O. 

12. Ibid, 13. Ibid. 14. Ibid. 15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid. 17. Ibid. 

18. Poona Residency Inwards 1819. Vol. 58/101. Low to Adam. 22nd Dec. 
1818. B.R.O. 

19. Ibid. 
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Governor General should reconsider his decision, and let him stay at any 
place on the Jumna except near its confluence with the Ganges. He was 
prepared even to stay at Delhi which he described as “ second Calcutta ” 
completely under British control, and inhabited largely by his enemies, the 
Muhammadans.=2« A few days later, Low had an interview with Baji Rao 
in which the ex-Peshwa protesteo against tlie Governor General’s decision 
and pointed out that if he stayed on the banks of the Ganges, as a good 
Brahmin he would have to take his bath in the river eve^y morning, which 
would certainly injure his health.^^ He asked Low to com nunicat to the 
Governor General his request that Bithur should not be finally fixed up until 
“ he had seen the place and tried the climate a few days Low informed 
the Governor General of Baji Rao’s prayer, but continued his march iowi? 
the Doab as arranged before and proceeded towards Bitinir The Governor 
General did not take Baji Rao’s opposition seriously The Ck>\ enioi General 
considered his objections ‘ frivolous’ and pointed out that Bitiiur offered “so 
many advantages both in a public point of view and with reference to Baji 
Rao’s convenience and the indulgence of his devotional habits ” that he found 
no reason to alter his decision. Bithur had long been used as station of the 
district of Cawnpore, and the Governor General thought that it could not be 
an unhealthy place.- ■ But it should be mentioned that the town of Cawn- 
pore only six miles from Bithur was notorious for its unsuitable climate. 
Bishop Heber who visited the place in 1824 mentioned that he “ had heard 
a very unfavourable account” of the climate of Cawnpore which was not 
however “ confirmed by the residents 

Baji Rao took up his residence at Bithur in 1819 and John Low was 
appointed the Commissioner with the ex-Peshwa. Low’s immediate tasks 
were laying down certain regulations for the guidance of Baji Rao’s followers 
and decide the question of the jurisdiction of the Company’s law Courts over 
them. No definite plan had y^t been made. But as early as July 1818 the 
Governor General briefly discussed these points in a despatch to Low. The 
ex-Peshwa was “to lead a life of privacy, and . .his intercourse wiiii the 
natives of rank should be restricted within the narrowest limits He would 
Ix^ allowed to retain a small number of guards. His own person and those 
of his near relations should be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s 
law.^"’ Baji Rao himself was particularly anxious to settle definitely all points 
relating to his life in retirement. During his march to the North he repeat- 
edly wanted to discuss with tlie Governor General questions of his future 
residence, the extent of his personal freedom and the authority he might be 


20. Poona Residency Inwards 1819 Vol. 58/101 Low to Adam 22 Dec. 1818. 
B.R.O. 

21. Ibid. 22. Ibid. 

23. Poona Residency Inwards 1819 Vol. 58/101 Adam to Low 9 January 
1819. B.R.O. 

24. Heber. Narrative of a journey, Vol. I p. 366, 

25. Sec. Pro, 24 July 1818 (24). I. R. D. 
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allowed to exercise, and asked for his permission to send his agents Ram 
Chandra Pant and Ana Desmukh to him Low always discouraged these 
proijosals, and it was finally settled that the application for sending the Vakil 
to the Governor-General should be omsidered only after Baji Rao had settled 
at his permanent residence Baji Rao renewed his proposals as soon as he 
arrived at Bithur. Low successfully put him off for more than a year ; but 
in July 1820 he found it difficult to postpone Baji Rao's applications any 
longer. The old plea that the Governor General would not permit Low and 
Ramchandra to leave Bithur unless order was established among Baji Rao's 
followers could not be put forward. Baji Rao’s own conduct was impeccable. 
Instances of breach of peace in the Maratha camp which were formerly very 
common became very rare ; and the general conduct of the Marathas had 
been “ so remarkably correct of late that Low felt that he could no longer 
with justice refuse On July 1820 he wrote to the Governor General that 
Baji Rao intended sending a Vakil to Calcutta in order ‘‘ to establish a feel- 
ing of friendship towards him in the mind of the Governor General ”, to have 
pensions or jagirs confirmed on some of his adherents, and also “ to urge that 
the present system of administering justice” at Bithur might be made 
” more suitable to his dignity 

It is unfortunate that little can be said about the administration pre- 
valent at Bithur, The Bombay records do not tell us much. It appears from 
Low’s report to the Governor General that he was joined during his march 
to the North by Lieutenant William Low, his brother, who acted as his assis- 
tant till 1820.^® Low was also helped by Robertson the Magistrate of Cawn- 
pore. Some kind of control over Baji Rao’s followers was very likely exer- 
cised by Ramchandra Vyankotesh who jointly with Low listened to civil and 
criminal cases.^^ Low’s letter to Metcalfe also mentioned a ” proposed plan 
of the regulations for the management” of the ex-Peshwa’s followers. But 
it is not clear from the letter what the proposed plan was or if it was work- 
ing at the time. About one year previous to ‘this in June 1819 a letter was 
jointly addressed by Low and Robertson to the 'Governor General suggesting 
a scheme for the administration of justice at Bithur. We do not know if it 
actually came in force. The principle which Low and Robertson believed 
ought to be followed was ‘'giving as much attention to Baji Rao’s feelings 

as is compatible with the preservation of good order”. In short, their 

suggestion was this. A plot of land of about two square miles including the 
late civil station should be separated from the jurisdiction of the zilla of 
Cawnpore and set apart for the residence of the ex-Peshwa and his followers. 
The G>mmissioner at Bithur should exercise the power of a magistrate, 
should be empowered to prevent and punish crimes and should exercise full 


26. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22, Low to Metcalfe. 28 July (?) 1820, 
B.R.O. 

27. Ibid. 28. Ibid. 29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid. & Low— Fifty years with Jdin Company, p. 120. 

31. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22, Low to Metcalfe 28 July (?) 1820. B.R.O, 
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conittA over the police. All persons residing or apprehended within this 
jurisdiction should hr? placed under his authority. The Commissioner would 
have the power to punish petty offences with fine, imprisonment or stripes. 
In cases of serious crimes committed by Baji Rao’s “ immediate adherents ” 
the trial should be conducted by the Commissioner and the proceedings 
together with his opinion of the case sent to the Niyamat Adalat in Calcutta. 
If a serious crime was committed by a person other than the followers of 
Baji Rao, he should be handed over to the Magistrate of Cawnpore. lu 
cases where the crime was committed by one of Baji Rao’s followers outside 
the Commissioner s jurisdiction, he should be apprehended and delivered tc 
the Commissioner by the Magistrate. Civil suits where the defendants were 
followers of Baji Rao should be decided by the Commissioner. Should the 
plaintiff be a follower of Baji Rao, the case would be ht^ard by the Com- 
missioner, provided the deiendant was a resident within the Commissioner’s 
jurisdiction and the cause of action originated therein. In cjase^ preferred by 
Baji Rao’s followers against persons living outside the Company’s jurisdic- 
tion, the complaint should be forwarded by the Commissioner to the District 
Judge. This document made it clear that the above rules were not appli- 
cable to Baji Rao or any member of his family. If any crime was committed 
by any of those persons he should be “ dealt with according to a special reso- 
lution of the Government”. It was further advised that the Commissioner 
should refrain from always ” exercising the authority rested in him”. Baji 
Rao should have the power ” to punish petty offences amongst his followers 
in his own way ”, particularly when both parties in a dispute were his 
followers, provided the punishments were “commensurate with the offences 
committed ”, and did not “ extend to life or limb or protracted and arbitrary 
imprisonment 

It seems that Baji Rao soon learnt to reconcile himself to his fate. When 
he arrived at Bithur in 1819, f^w reported that his conduct “has hitherto 
been very exemplary ”, and writing in 1822 Lord Hastings observed thnt it 
had been such as on the whole to afford “ great satisfaction The ex- 
Peshwa was not exactly the picture of a fallen monarch eating his heart in 
exile. But he had not given up all hopes of restoration and tried “ to keep 
alive in his former territory an interest in his fate”. He nevei made any 
serious bid for power! He was closely watched and hardly had any chance 
of making a move without the knowledge of the British. It is interesting to 
note that though Chaplin the Commissioner of the Deccan always looked 
upon Baji Rao with some amount of suspicion John Low was inclined to take 
a more favourable view of his activities. In spite of the usual prohibitions 
against holding communications with the public, Baji Rao occasionally 
managed to send messages out of Bithur. In September 1819 Elphinstone 
then Governor of Bombay learnt that Baji Rao had sent messages to different 

32. Pol. Pro. 3 July 1819 No. 61 I.R.D. 

33. Papers re : Pindary and Mahratta Wars p. 458. 
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persons in the Maratha country. But the incidents which caused the 
greatest excitement were the activities of the Peshwa’s former general Naro 
Pant Apte. Naro Pant Apte began his career as a favourite of the Peshwa. 
He played a prominent part in the Maratha War of 1818, but deserted the 
Peshwa and surrendered to the English before the war was actually over. 
Later on, he was asked by Baji Rao to join him at Bithur.^^® But he did not 
get on well with Baji Rao’s Diwan Ram Chandra Pant and fell in disgrace. 
Elf^instone spoke of him in September 1819 as the only person “of any 
talents that the Peshwa had about him. He was however no favourite. . . . 
and never was treated with the confidence to which his character entitled 
him”. His “habits were altogether so different from Bajee Row's”, that 
Elphinstone was inclined to regard this invitation with suspicion.’^^ Naro 
Pant Apte's stay at Bithur was short. Unless his presence at Bithur was 
the part of a preconceived plan, he must have been very much disillusioned. 
He came under pronlise of high pay, but as Baji Rao did not pay him proper 
allowances, he gradually drifted in the company of those Marathas vaguely 
described as Karkuns or mutsuddis. Many of them had held high posts in 
the Peshwa’s Government, but could not secure any decent employment at 
Bithur and subsisted on miserable allowance.'*^ About the middle of 1819, 
Naro Pant Apte informed Low that he intended settling at Gwalior and “ get 
into any good trade ”, and asked for a letter of introduction to Captain 
Stewart the resident.'’^ This was violently opposed by Ramchandra Pant 
Vyankotesh. He charged Naro Pant with ingratitude and wanted to compel 
him to stay at Bithur.-^ But as Naro Pant “ appeared to be a quiet inoffen- 
sive person ” who “ had been ill-used ” by Baji Rao, Low sent him the note 
addressed to Captain Stewart explaining that Naro Pant had been at Bithur, 
that he had to leave the place owing to the “ irregularity in getting his 
allowances” and that he was “the person who gets a chair”. But the 
matter did not end so easily. Chaplin belicyed that Low had been deceived 
and declared that Naro Pant had been “ sept on a secret mission to Gwalior 
by the Peshwa But as late as the end of April 1821, Chaplin could not 
discover any proof of Naro Pant’s guilt, and his only action which appeared 
unusual and highly suspicious to Chaplin was that he was “expending 
considerable sums in a house and establishment ” and that he had “ sent for 
his wife and family About the middle of July 1821, Low referred to 


34. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22. Elphinstone to Metcalfe 2 Sept. 1819. 
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Chaplin’s letter to Capt. Stewart "in which he had accused Naro Pant of 
intrigues against the British and had related the story that one Roushan 
Beg was raising troc^s for the help of the ex-Peshwa near Gwalior, and very 
correctly pointed out that none of these charges were “ in any way substan- 
tiated 

Intrigues in favour of Baji Rao had always been the bugbear of Chaplin. 
In January 1821 he reported to the Bombay Government that two persons 
from Bithur had arrived at Poona with the “ ostensible ooicct ” of procuring 
a certain oil for the use of Baji Rao. Though no proof <56 Id be rbtained, 
Chaplin had no doubt that as they visited some of Baji Rao’s friends, they 
were really "‘bearers of messages” from the ex-Peshwa. He believed that 
oral messages were regularly sent to i)ersons at Poona and suspected that E^aji 
Rao was “ assiduously engaged in a correspondence with several of the native 
States ” ; and that reports were spread at Poona and Bithur, that Baji Rao 
would “ sooner or later return to Poona Chaplin further suggested that 
a secret agent should be appointed at Bithur to keep watch over Baji Rao.** 
At the time John Low was not present at Bithur, but Captain Blacker who 
officiated for him wrote an explanation to the Governor General in which he 
made light of Chaplin’s fears. He no doubt informed Baji Rao of the in- 
expediency of sending his servants to Deccan for sometime, as the conduct 
of his messengers had created unfavourable impression and suggested that 
all such duties might be undertaken on his behalf by the Commissioner. But 
Blacker refused to share Chaplin’s anxieties. He pointed out that the mes- 
sengers about whom Chaplin complained ‘ had left for the purpose of procur- 
ing a particular kind of oil which was believed to be very efficacious in 
rheumatism and was prepared only in the south. The messages which were 
believed to have been delivered to certain persons at Poona should not raise 
any suspicion. The messengers no doubt expected presents from those to 
whom they communicated the news of the ex-Peshwa, — “and the more 
mystery and consequence they gave to the relation, the greater would be the 
reward they probably obtained”.*® As regards the appointment of a secret 
agent at Bithur, he was quite opposed to it. He believed it “ more likely to 
be productive of mischief than advantage”. Baji Rao would never admit 
“ a stranger into his confidence ”, and the newly appointed agent would be 
left to his resources and perhaps would contrive a plot for the purpose of 
afterwards discovering it”.*^ The Governor General considered Blacker’s 
explanation to be “ quite satisfactory ”, and disliked Chaplin’s scheme of 
employing a secret agent. He described this measure as “ inexpedient ”, and 
ordered Blacker to dismiss the agent who had already arrived at Bithur.*^ 


42. Poona EHary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Low's memorandum dated 15 July 
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Chaplin was however bent upon putting a stop to all intercourse between 
Poona and Bithur. He discovered to his horror that the Company’s dawk 
had been sometimes the channel of communication and took measures to 
detect and prevent it in future.*^* He next issued a proclamation intending 
to stop all unauthorised communications with Baji Rao, and instructed the 
Collector to detect any infringement of this order.^^ Similar proclamations 
had been issued twice before, in February 1818 and in November 1819. A 
third notification was published in June 1821. It laid down that no person 
should go to the ex-Peshwa’s camp without permission or send any messenger. 
All persons coming from Bithur must provide themselves with passports and 
must not bring any letter except those signed by the Commissioner with the 
ex Peshwa. Passports were to be produced to the proper authorities at each 
station. It was further provided that no letter should be sent to Baji Rao’s 
camp and any attempt to do so would be severely punished."’^ The Governor- 
General -in-Council “did not perceive any objection” to Chaplin’s proclama- 
tion but warned him against manifesting “ too great a suspicion ” of the ex- 
Peshwa’s design. He also questioned the policy of absolutely stopping all 
communications with Baji Rao’s camp “ when proposed to be made with the 
knowledge and sanction of the Commissioner at Bithur”. The Governor- 
General further suggested that as Captain Low was about to proceed to 
Bombay, Chaplin might discuss with him the advisability of the appoint- 
ment of a news writer should he still believe the services of such an agent 
would be useful at Bithur."*^ 

Capt. John Low however could not carry on his work for sometime. In 
1821 he had left Bithur and come to Calcu'tia, and from the Governor 
General’s despatch of Aug. 1821, it seems that he was still there. He was 
expected to proceed to Bombay before taking up his duties at Bithur. But 
very likely he did not return to his station. In January 1822, while in 
Bombay, a complete breakdown in health compelled him to make the follow- 
ing application to the Bombay Government. 

Sir, 

The medical gentlemen who have attended me for some weeks 
past being of opinion that a voyage to sea of considerable length is 
necessary for my restoration to health and having recommended 
that I should quit this place for that purpose by the first favourable 
opfwtunity that may offer ; I have forwarded their dficial certi- 
ficate to that effect, to the Secretary to Government in the Political 

48. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol 22/22 Chaplin to Warden 28 June 1821 B.R.O. 
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Department at Fort William and have requested the permission of 
the most Noble tlie Governor General in Council, to pursue the plan 
which has been recorded. 

I am informed however that the ship Partridge is likely to sail 
for St. Helena long before that permission can reach me and I beg 
leave therefore to solicit in anticipation of it the sanction of the 
Government of this Presidency, for my proceeding on board of the 
above mentioned vessel 

Bombay i John Low 

January 6, 1822. j Commissioner with Bajee Row. 

We do not know exactly what was the illness Low was suffering from. 
His medical gentlemen ” describe it rather vaguely as complain^ of the 
lungs and other symptoms of long standing Miss Ursula I.x>w refers to 
it as an illness in which both lungs and liver were affected and her book 

which contains many family letters suggesting some very original remedies 
do not help one to arrive at the correct diagnosis. But possibly it could not 
be any kind of wasting disease. Low was fit to join his duties in 1825, and 
retired' in 1858 after a strenuous career of 55 years in India. 

John Low at first intended to proceed to St. Helena, but after he took 
his passages on the Partridge, it was decided that the ship would touch at the 
Cape of Good Hope.""’'^* In a letter addressed to the Governor General Low 
expressed his hopes of avoiding the necessity of proceeding such a great 
distance as St. Helena, and of having an early opportunity of returning ” to 
India.''^^ Low however proceeded to St. Helena, but was disappointed with 
the climate of the island and complained of '‘the difficulty of taking exer- 
cise It is interesting to note that Napoleon who died in the previous 
year had similar grievances against the place. Low left St. Helena after a 
short stay and returned to Cai^e of Good Hope."® He next visited the island 
of Mauritius®® and about the *end of 1824 landed in India. He pa?red a 
few months in Bombay as Elphinstone's guest and took a boat to Calcutta 
intending to proceed to Bithur by the river.®^ He must have looked forward 
to his work at Bithur ; In November 1824 he had 'written to his father that 
the letters he had received from the Government and from Bithur showed that 
the “ interests of some of the Native Chiefs under my control had been sadly 
neglected during my absence — that their affairs have been so mismanaged 
that I shall now have an intricate mass of counter-claims to unravel, which 
will be a tedious and troublesome task for me at Bombay and PPona Low 
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however had no opportunity of resuming his work at Bithur. He arrived in 
Calcutta in September 1825,®^ and was ordered to proceed to Jaipur where 
he was appointed the resident. But he must have paid a short visit to Bithur 
for the Bombay records contain two letters written by him from the Com- 
missioner’s office in October and November 1825.®* During Low’s absence 
in 1822 his assistant Blacker officiated for him, but early in 1823 we find a 
new name, E. J. Johnson — who evidently succeeded him. Among the Com- 
missioners Low’s period of service was probably most interesting. When he 
took charge of the Ex-Peshwa the Maratha power was dead, and before he 
left Bithur he saw it safely buried. In 1822 Baji Rao was incapable of 
injuring British interests. Low was certainly not exaggerating when he 
stated about hisi followers in 1821 that these men “who held civil and 
military situations in the Deccan who have now no means of living but 
an irregularly paid monthly salary of forty or fifty rupees and a few pieces 
of indifferent clothes and shawls, three or four times per annum presented 
to them at the principal Hindoo festivals. This scanty subsistence too, they 
know to be a certain degree dependent on our concurrence, inasmuch as they 
have often been told that the Commissioner would be ordered to insist upon 
the dismissal of any of the followers whose conduct might be obnoxious to 
the British Government 
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THE MATRIARCHAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE NIMAR BALAHIS* * *** 


By, 

STEPHEN FUCHS. s.v.D. 

4. The Funeral Rites of the Balahis. 

In opposition to the custom of most of the highf;r Hindu castes, the 
Nimar Balahis bury their dead. The ritual of their funeral and la^'gelv also 
the ceremonies on the tenth day after the funeral, have been borrowed from 
the Hindus and therefore show no distinctive leatures. iiowever, when on 
the tenth day after death the usual Hindu cerem^mies have been performed, 
the Balahi sadhu comes and performs a ceremony, which seems to be a pecu- 
liarity of the Balahis. He puts, under various rites, a burning earthen lamp 
into an earthen pot, then shuts the mouth of the pot with a coconut wrapped 
in a red cloth. It is said that, according to Balahi belief, this pot contains 
the soul of the deceased, the burning wick in it representing his jiv, his prin- 
ciple of life. The pot is then carried away to the river, while the women 
begin their mourning songs. At the river the pot is put down and a coconut 
offered. Then the men return home leaving the pot at the river side.»^ 

This ceremony shows a resemblance to a custom of certain matriarchal 
tribes, to separate the skull, which is considered to be the seat of the princi- 
ple of life, from the body and to expose it somewhere on a platform or in the 
hollow of a stone, etc.^^ The performance of the Balahi sadhu intends, in 
principle, the same, only that the “principle of life" is represented by the 
light, the skull perhaps by the coconut. The exposure of the earthen pot on 
the river bank completes th^i similarity with the customs of the Assamese 
head hunters. It is noteworthy that this, typically matriarchal, cf iemony 
is claimed by the Balahis to be one of their old original and indispensable 
rites, performed by the Balahi sadhu after and in addition to the already 
completed Hindu funeral rites. 

• 5. The Religion of the Balahis. 

Nowhere more than in their religion the Balahis show, how far Hindu- 
ised they already are. They celebrate the usual Hindu feasts with the same 
rites as the Hindus do, they believe in Rama, Krishna and the whole con- 
fusing Hindu pantheon, if not with equal knowledge, then certainly with as 
strong a conviction. 


* Continued jrom p, 82, July, 1942, 
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, But even in their adherence to Hinduism they show a certain tendency 
to select for their ^Decial veneration the matriarchal elements in the Hindu 
religion. Most of their offerings and prayers are directed to the Matas 
(Goddesses) who are represented by a heap of stones painted red with ver- 
milion. For with very few exceptions the Balahis have no shrines nor tem- 
ples, but worship their Deas and Matas in the form of more or less shape- 
less stones. 

In the celebration of Hindu feasts the principal feasts in spring and 
autumn, Holi and Dashera, are their favourites. Both feasts are celebrated 
in honour of a female deity, Holi with fertility rites and obscenities, Dashera 
with a buffalo sacrifice at the field boundaries. Another great feast is Nang 
Panchmi, when snakes are painted on the house walls and worshipped. The 
ancestors are worshipped the day after Diwali, every Balahi invoking his 
ancestors, as many as he can remember, and offering food to them. The God- 
desses of contagious diseases are worshipped in epidemics and held in great 
esteem. If medicines fail, sickness is to be cured by Shamanistic rites and 
magics, the belief in demons and sorcery playing an important role in the 
life of an average Balahi. The observance of moon phases, a certain amount 
of lunar mythology, complete the matriarchal character of the Balahi religion. 
All these religious elements, common among all the Iow» Hindu castes of the 
country, may have been adopted by* the Balahis in preference to the more 
patriarchal features of Hinduism. 

However, more important than these Hinduistic religious customs for 
defining the original structure of the Balahi culture are the remnants of tlie 
old original Balahi religion. As already mentioned, are the clan gods as 
well as the common ancestor of the whole Balahi caste, female deities. They 
are worshipped by offerings of agricultural products, by sacrifices of goats and 
chickens which are decapitated, and, formerly, also by human sacrifices.^® 
On special occasions, in fulfilling a vow made at the time of sickness, or in 
great distress, an extra offering is often made lo the clan-ancestress. 

A special feature of the original Balahi religion is a^so their Mother- 
E^rth cult, which is celebrated every year with great display. After an 
initial sacrifice of a goat (in former times of a boy, as the Balahis admit), 
the Balahi priests and dancers of the Earth-mother tour the whole district, 
everywhere well received by the Hindu farmers. The lyiother-Earth is re- 
presented by a long Bamboo poie, carried in an upright position, with a 
plough-share or spear top on the lower end of the pole. The dancers are 
dressed in red garments and the blood of the sacrificed goat is spilt over their 
dress.^<^ 

Another cult, performed in tlie country only by Balahis, is the worship 
of the Kati Mata, The ritual of this cult is similar to that of the Mother- 
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Earth, the Kati Mata being represented by two short sticks, tied crosswise. 
The whole performance shows great resemblance to the cults of the “CMd 
Lady ” in Bengal.^^ 

The priests and dancers of both these cults are always and only Balahis. 
It is noteworthy that the worshippers of the different Matas are on no good 
terms v/ith each other and often come to a fight, when they meet m a village. 
Their resemblance to matriarchal secret societies is undeniable.*^ 

The original forms of the Balahi religion show thus matriarchai charac- 
ter in a strikingly pure expression. Combined with the prefen na^ for nother- 
right features of the Hindu religion, the Balahis, in regard to their religion, 
must be considered as distinctly matriarchal. 

&. Occupation and Employment. 

A considerable portion of the Balahis are by trade weavers. Tliat the 
Balahis are weavers since very old times, is clear from their t’^aditions. In 
their m>ths weaving plays an important role, as well as the trade of Hari- 
bans, the first Balahi, as also later in the rescuing of many Balahis from 
captivity. The women of certain Balahi clans are not allowed to dress in 
clothes of certain colours, which are reserwd for the dress of their clan God- 
dess. This proves that clothes play even a part in their old religion. It is 
remarkable for the origin and cultural structure of the Balahis, that weaving 
is a specific occupation of mother-right races. This has been proved by D. 
Kreichgauer.*3 

Many Balahis, perhaps the great majority, have now abandoned weav- 
ing, and already long ago spinning, owing to the introduction of mill facto- 
ries, with which they cannot compete. They have adopted another matri- 
archal occupation : agriculture. The Balahis usually do not own any fields, 
but work as farm servants, daily labourers or tenants on the fields of their 
land-lords. The men are, however, always ready to do any job, while the 
women only work in the fields. , Heavy field work and all work with bullocks, 
as ploughing, etc.,, is done by men, while sowing, weeding and partly also 
harvesting is done by women. Although occasionally a man does a woman's 
work, like weeding or cutting, only women or girls (and unmarried boys) are 
allowed toi sow. 

While women take an active part in the preparation of the yarn for the 
hand-loom — ^the actual weaving is always done by men — women do never any 
work connected with cattle. Even grazing, milking the cows and tending the 
bullocks is always done by men, only the cleaning of the stable is left to the 
women who use the dung for fuel or painting the house. 
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. The Balahis are no good in farming, very few are able to manage more 
than a small field. This fact, as well as the lack of field-property, seems to 
prove that originally the Balahis were no agriculturists, but have taken to 
field work out of necessity, when their work at the handloom became un- 
profitable. 

Since very old times the Balahis hold the office of village watchmen and 
servants of the petty revenue and police officials touring in the district. Be- 
sides the Balahis, only a few Bhils and Nahals, very seldom Gonds or Kor- 
kus, are employed in the same manner, a fact which proves that the Balahis 
really belong to the oldest inhabitants of the country, as they claim. For a 
village watchman’s duty is, besides looking for order in the village and re- 
porting everything of importance, to know the field boundaries and to remove 
dead cattle from the village. That the Balahi is supposed to know the 
village and field boundaries, proves hia long stay in the country ; his task, 
to remove dead cattle, could only be imposed on him, because he is allowed 
to touch (and to eat) beef. If we admit that the Balahis are relatively the 
oldest inhabitants of the country and beef-eaters, they cannot belong to any 
of the Aryan Hindu castes. It is improbable that they belong, racially, to 
any of the totemistic aboriginal tribes, because of their occupation as agri- 
cultural labourers and weavers, which presupposes a certain amount of cultural 
and agricultural development, not to be found among the totemistic tribes 
of the country. Thus the obvious conclusion is that the Balahis belong to 
one of the oldest strata of Indian races, probably of matriarchal character 
which, while living in close and continual connection with Hindus and tote- 
mistic hill-tribes, have adopted to a large degree elements of both these racial 
groups. 


7. — A Comparison of the Balahis with the Parayan. 

If the conclusion holds good that the Balahis belong to one of the old 
matriarchal races in India, a comparison wit5i one of the typically matri- 
archal castes of India must be possible and very fruitful. For this compa- 
rison the Parayan of South-India have been selected, because they form one 
of the “ model castes ” of mother-right^^ in India, and because they live in 
similar social and economical conditions and surroundings as the Balahis. All 
the quc)tations concerning the Parayan are taken from O. R. Ehrenfels,^’^ 
whose short description of the Parayan is based on Edgar Thurston and K. 
Rangachari : Castes and Tribes oj Southern India, Madras 1909 ; H. V. 
Nanjundayya and L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer : The Mysore Tribes and 
Castes, Mysore 1928-3b & 35 ; A. C. Clayton : Madras Government Mu- 
seum Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 67 seq. etc. 

O. R. Ehrenfels writes : 

“An attempt to define the Paraya race does not seem very promising, 
as their long contact with highly progressive civilizations, be it as rulers, be 
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it as serfs, their great number and the wide territory they inhabit in southern 
India and beyond the South, have propagated race-mixture too much to allow 
any general characterization, valuable for all tlie different Paraya groups. 
Nor is any particular Dravidic language, or any one of the south Indian 
districts peculiar to this caste. Though they are now scattered as labourers 
and serfs all over the country they still preserve a traditicm according to 
which they have not only been, like the Pulayan, sons of the soil, but also 
had the function of 3 sort of Elder Brahmins in this pa t of the country 
There is much in favour of this tradition. Their great numbCi alone, >f over 
two millions, to which some hundred thousand Christian Parayas may fur- 
ther be added, supports such a hypothesis ; all the more so, as the present 
lords of the Parayan, the Nayars and Brahmins, are far fev;er in number and 
consider themselves descendants of immigrants arriving !at Moreover the 
knowledge of the Paraya population concerning the village boundaries and 
forgotten landmarks, and of the soil and landed property gen^^rally, is res- 
pected by the whole village, so that they are often asked as witnesses in quar- 
rels over such matters.” 

By changing the locality and the castes, the identical statement could be 
made of the Balahis : They are racially mixed, because many outcasted mem- 
bers of other, higher, castes have found admission into the Balahi caste, as 
their clan-registers prove ; many Rajputs, but also Brahmans, Kunbis, 
Kachis, etc. have become Balahis. — The Balahis do not speak any language, 
peculiar to them, but the dialect of the country they live in.-— They are scat- 
tered as labourers and serfs all over the country, of Central India, the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar^ — As the only representatives of the Mother-Earth- 
cult, they act as the priests of the country, are respected as such and even 
exempted from their untouchability during their pilgrimage.^*® The village 
watchman is almost always a Balahi, because the Balahis are supposed to 
know best the village boundaries and landmarks and to give exact informa- 
tion in any doubt or quarrel copcerning field boundaries. 

Like the Parayan of old, the Balahis are still weavers and produce the 
coarse country cloth, worn by poor or conservative farmers of the country. 

” Parayan dwellings often comprise several houses and a court-yard. 
Ornaments on the verandah are often of a symmetrical design, like those, of 
caste-Hindus, and adoptions even of Brahmins into the Paraya caste occur.” 
— ^The Balahis of the Nimar have, with the reception of many high-caste 
Hindus, also adopted to a large extent their customs. Also the Balahis like 
to ornament their houses and often several families, related to each other, 
share one common courtyard surrounded by a high wall of mud. 

” Inheritance among the Parayan is partly traced through the female 
line.” But Ehrenfels adds that “ this might of course have been taken over 
from the matriarchally organized land-owners.” The Balahis inherit in the 

46. S. Fuchs : The Mother-Earth-cult of the Nimar Balahis, Anthropos 
XXXVI, 1941, 
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male line, but as Ehrenfels is not sure, whether the matrilineal inheritance 
of the Parayan is original or not, this point of divergence dhes not amount 
to much. 

The marriage [of the Parayan] is patrilocal ; yet a matriarchal survi- 
val may be found to exist in the custom of a young mother’s return to her 
parents’ house in the seventh month of pregnancy for the birth of her first 
child.” — ^The marriage of a Balahi takes place in the village of the bride, 
though the married wife later on has to live in her husband’s village. The 
young women often return to their parents during the first years of married 
life, and not seldom before the birth of the first child. 

” The remnants of the bride-price, too, make it probable that a very old 

form of mother-right was extant in southern India, long before the 

Nayars brought their exceedingly advanced; matriarchal civilization.” — The 
Balahis up to the present still demand a bride-price, which is relatively high 
for a widow or a divorced woman. 

” The maternal uncle must agree to a proposed marriage, it is he who holds 
the young bride in his arms, during the marriage ceremonies.” — Among the 
Balahis the maternal uncle does not play any distinguished role. This, how- 
ever, must have been otherwise in former time, as the custom of addressing 
highly respectable men as ” maternal uncle ” shows. 

” The mother, not the father, fixes the exact date when the real matri- 
monial life of the young couple is to begin.” Among the Balahis it is, na- 
turally, the mother who notices first the first menstruation of her daughter. 
After that the parents of her husband are informed and called to fetch her. 

” A young couple may live together without any ceremony. Their child- 
ren are considered legitimate. But iT these come of age and start matrimo- 
nial life, the parents celebrate a sort of what we should call ” silver wedding.” 
— This custom may be recognised^ in the ceremony, similar to the marriage 
rites, which is performed after the birth of th% first child. 

” Polyandry .... existed till the beginning of the twentieth century, but 
has died out.” — There are traces of polyandry in the family life of the Balahis, 
among whom a younger brother is allowed to beat the wife of his elder bro- 
ther, to be alone with her! in the house and on the field etc. Intimate rela- 
tions between a woman and her younger brothers-in-law are said to occur, 
but such intimacy is forbidden according to the Balahi moral code. Like 
the Parayan, the Balahis consider secret conjugal relations of a girl before 
marriage a crime, and punish adultery, but only if the case is brought before 
the caste council or when the scandal becomes public. 

” Remarriage of widows is permitted, but none of the deceased husband’s 
brothers must be married by the widow.” The same law exists among the 
Balahis who do not allow the widow to many any man of even her former 
husband’s clan. Ehrenfels thinks that this ” negative leviratic marriage, so 
to speak ” may be ” due to the abhorrence of the former rule of fraternal 
polyandry, which is so great, that even the marriage of a widow to the person 
who was formerly her second polyandric husband, was later altogether pro- 
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hibited/' This is, however, scarcely the reason for the prohibition of the 
Icviratic marriage, because the same custom exists among the Balahis wlio 
live in a country where the leviratic marriage as well as a sort of polyandry 
(among Gujars, etc.) is still widely practised. The Balahis have another 
explanation : They say that by her marriage the woman became a member 
of her husband’s clan. The law of exogamy demands therefore that a widow 
or a divorced, woman must marry int6 a clan other than 1' husband’s or her 
parents’ clan. If she survives or divorces four husbands or more, she may 
not marry any man of these four or more clans. 

A girl’s first menstruation is celebrated among the Parayan with a cer^ 
tain amount of display. After seven days of seclusion the girl must oathe ir 
oil and water. The Balahis too insist on the strict seclusion of a girl during ner 
first menstruation. After three to four days, she takes a oath and changes 
her clothes with some solemnity. 

“ After birth, the mother is considered polluted during one week, at the 
end of which the ritual oil and water bath takes place.”- -A Balahi mother 
is considered unclean for three to four weeks after child-birth, the period of 
pollution is ended by a ceremonial bath 

While the Parayan husband has to observe certain restrictions during 
the first week after his wife’s delivery, the Balahi husband is not restricted in 
any way. 

In the Parayan religion three categories of “divine mothers” are of 
great importance. Also the Balahis show a distinct preference for female 
deities, in the cult of the Mother-Earth, of the clan-Goddess, and the Matas 
of contagious diseases. 

“ Spirits, ghosts and goblins also play an important role. Ancestor- 

worship is practised in the form of sacrifices before burning lights and ap- 
plication in praying posture.” The Balahis too firmly believe in and greatly 
fear, spirits, ghosts and goblins. The ancestors are worshipped on the day 
after Diwali, the .clan gods in the form of sacrTiccs before burning lights, 
wheat cakes, etc. 

“Rain-making seems to be specially practised among the Telugu Paraya, 
the Malas, who, for this purpose use a frog, over which they pour water with 
various ceremonies.’^ — Also the Balahis know various rites for calling the 
rains, among which one is conspicuous : The girls make frogs of clay and 
under singing pour water over the images. 

“ The Velluvan or dasaris, exorcists and priests of the Mala have a great 
influence, even on the Brahmins of the country, though their position is not 
hereditary but merely depends on their real power to cure hysterical diseases, 
to “exorcise devils, appease demons” and the like. The same holds good 
for the Balahi exorcists and sorcerers who are held in high esteem and are 
called frequently to cure diseases and to exorcise devils. Their office is not 
hereditary but depends on their “magic power These men are consulted 
by members of all castes, if they only enjoy a reputation of efiiciency. 
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Ehrenfels believes that “ the decapitation sacrifice, as practised by the 
Parayan, again points to some relation with the North-East group of Indian 
mother-right/’ but it is equally common among the Nimar Balahis. 

‘‘Still more significant for a relatively far advanced (and again decayed) 
civilization, is the Oti cult a sort of black magic, which may recall the human 
sacrifice, as dedicated to U Thlen among the Khasis'’, — This cult has its 
parallel in the Kati Mata and Dhaj Mata cults of the Balahis with former 
human sacrifices and a specially selected group of worshippers. 

“Bodies are buried, not burnt, andi again the nephew or the son may 
be the chief mourner.” Also the Balahis bury their dead, the son or nephew 
acting as the chief mourner, even if the parents (or husband) of the deceased 
are alive. 

So many common points in the ethnography of these two castes, geogra- 
phically so distant, cannot be explained as accidental. Some sort of old 
relationship must be taken for granted. Great differences may exist, but 
they can easily be explained by long separation, independent development and 
different history and surroundings. 

In regard to the names of the two castes the similarity is striking ; both 
caste names contain the same basic consonants and even the same vocals : 

Ba — la — hi 

Pa - ra - y - a 

ha-pa ; la-ra ; i-y proves the basic identity of the two names, the h before 
the i in Bala/ii is of no consequence and often dropped in speech. 

Conclusion. 

There is no doubt that the Balahi ethnography shows a high degree of 
intermixture of different, partly diverging cultural elements. But the attempt 
of proving that the original and specific Balafii elements show definite and 
outspoken matriarchal features, must be considered as accomplished. It has 
been shown that in clan organisation and inheritance there are at least 
matriarchal traces, that the birth and initiation rites, the marriage ceremonies, 
the funeral rites and the religion of the Balahis emphasise the matriarchal 
features of the adopted Hinduism and show distinct mother-right characte- 
ristics, wherever the original Balahi culture has been retained and preserved. 
The comparison of the Balahis with the Parayan caste, which may be called 
a “ model ” caste of mother-right culture, completes the description of a basic- 
ally and originally matriarchal race, which in spite of adopting so many 
different cultural foims has still retained its matriarchal character to a large 
extent. It may well be that a more exact and detailed study of the many 
low castes of Central India will prove still more the “ dominating and central 
position of Mother-right in India.” 



MISCELLANY 

THE PRARABDHADirVANTASAMHRTIH OF ACYUTAS4RMA 

MODAK 

There is a paper manusaipt deposited at the Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore, bearing the shelf-number B. 223. It is writ lei. in Kannada ctiaracters, 
and contains forty quarter-sheet pages. It is very corrupt and Mch pap^ teems 
with scribal errors. At its beginning the Ms. bears the name PruTohdhadhvanla^ 
vidhvafhsanam, but in the colophon at the end it is styled Fr/habdhadhvdnta- 
samhjtih. The author is one Acyutasarma Modak and from the colophon of the 
work which runs as follows : — 

fsriOTi I ?5ftj?5tRPi<ng^ i ii 

arEgeT5i%: ii ” 

we learn that the author had three teachers — IS! drdyunaguru, Mahddeva Desika, 
and Raghuttamdcdrya, and that he wrote his work at Pahcavati in the year 1741 
of the l^liv^ana 5aka (1819 a d.). In the body of the work, the author mentions 
two other works of his — the Purndnmidendukaumudty a commentary on the Jtvan- 
muktiviveka of Vidyaraijya, and the Advcdtajalajata. This is all the information 
that the Pidrabdhadhvdntmmhhjtih is able to give about its author. 

In the Adyar Library, Madras, there is a paper Ms. entitled the Mahd- 
vdkyarthamanjari, consisting of 8 pages and written in the Devanagari script. A 
comparison of the colophon of the PrdTabdhadhvdntasamhjtih with the colophon 
of this work which runs as follows : — 

pujfegrstgT 3p:gfRi4®n i 

I T>ft gpft ^ 

II 

makes it quite clear that the two works are of the same author ; only, of the two, 
the Prdrabdhadhvdntftsamhjtih seems to be the earlier written in 1819 a.d., and 
the Mahdvdkymt human jari, the later, written in 1825 a.d. An almost identical 
colophon is found at the end of the Sdhityasdru of Acyutaraya, published by the 
Nimayasagar Press in 1906, and at the end of the Bhagirathi campu published by 
the same Press, so that we can infer that these two works also belong to our author. 

Of the works mentioned above, the earliest philosophical work of the author is 
the Prd7abdhadhvdntastanikjtth'\ and the Government Oriental Library, Mysore 
seems to be sole possessor of it. I have not so far come across any other Ms. of 
the work. It is not mentioned in the Cutaiogus Catalagorum of AuntECHT. The 
chief importance of the work consists in the entirely new interpretation it gives to 
the theory of Karma. There are few theories in the world which have been as 
grossly misunderstood and which have been as tragically misinterpreted as the 
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theory of Karma, The aim of the present work is to correct this misconception 
and thereby point out that the theory of Karma, so far from being an impediment 
to human freedom, is the truest champion of it. 

The author holds that the existing theory of Karma {PrmabdkatvMa) which 
holds that man’s past deeds {Prambdha) have control over all his present activities 
on earth, is not merely unauthoritative but is also thoroughly unfounded.^ It pro- 
ceeds only from a misunderstanding or lack of knowledge of the text which ex- 
pounds the theory. 

There are three factors- which bring happiness or misery to a man. His past 
Karma which has begun to operate {Prdrabdhakarma) determines the kind of 
birth, the length of life and the variety of exp)erience of the individual f the kind 
of birth may be brahmin etc., if the deeds are a mixture of virtue and vice, low 
birth if they are purely vicious, and a godly birth if the deeds are purely virtuous ; 
the duration of life [uyuh) may be one hundred years and so on ; the experience 
ibhogu) may, as is well-known, be pleasure or pain, originating respectively from 
favourable and unfavourable circumstances.^ 

It is thus seen that a man’s Prdrabdhakarma brings him happiness or misery 
in accordance with his deeds in his previous! life or lives. It is also true that the 
happiness or misery of a man is sometimes 'due to his sub-conscious impressions 
[Samskdra) , Besides these too, there is also a third cause which brings about man's 
happiness or misery. It is his own will or effort (Prayatna) . 

The pleasure that the individual enjoys when in meditation is that due to his 
Prdrahdhakarma ; the bliss that he experiences when in deep sleep, comes from 
his subconscious impressions iSaniskdra); and the joy of the man, on seeing that 
the Kdrm he performed has been immediately followed by a shower of rain, pro- 
ceeds, doubtless, from his own effort {Prayatna):^ It would be an error, says the 
author, to imagine that all happiness proceeds only from a man’s Prdrabdhakarma^ 
that, like the bliss-in-meditation, sleep is the result of his past deeds, that sacrifices 
like the Kdrm only serve to remove the obstacle in the w'ay of the shower of 
rain, and that it is Prdrabdhakarma alone that is actually responsible in bringing 
out the desired shower of It is necessary for us to remember in this connec- 

tion, that it is only the individual Soul {Jtvopddhi) that is bound to obey the dic- 
tates of the Prdrabdhakarma, which determines to some extent its experience 
V Prdrabdhabhoga' pi jivopddhikacaitanymya va^javyah')"^ And from what we 
learn from the Anubhutiprakdsa of Vidyarainya, vve know that there is no delimit 
ing adjunct to the supreme-soul in the state of cieep-sleep. . There we see the 
couplet 

1 . 

— Prdrabdhodhvdntfisamhjtih, p. 1. 

2. — ibid., p. 4. 

3. 51R^’ ffTfl <B3- 

llloc. cit. 

4. Ibid. 

5. StRSqsf §5tH3«' II — 

— Prdrabdhadhvdntasamhrtib, p. H- 

6. Ibid. 7. Ibid. 

8, Ambkutiprakdsa by Vidyarapya, III, 15, 
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which can be rendered thus : 

“Though (he) is now rid of the Jiva-adjunct, the next morning he ases up 
in that body, only delimited by that adjunct, because its seed only persists to exist 
(from the previous night) ”, 

It IS also said that unrestrained desire, the sin from deeds and fear from the 
result of these deeds are all absent in the state of deep-s^eep, wherein is only felt 
the state of non-duality‘s. 

What necessarily follows from all this is, that, in deep-sleep, there is no influ- 
ence of Karma (Tamasasuptau karniaphalSbhdvah) Consequently, it would be 
wrong to consider that the bliss one experiences in deep- sleep comes only from 
his PTdrabdhakaima. Similarly, we must accept that the pleasure due to rain, 
which one derives after the performance of sacrifices like the Kdrm, is only due to 
his individual effort {Prayatna), and that it would be unjust impute it to tlie 
influence of his past deeds,"^^ 

In support of his statement that human experience Is dependai.r on a three- 
fold cause, the author cites a statement in the BuhaddiOi^yaka Upani^ad, and its 
exposition by Vidyarariya. The Sruti Ihaivditte tarn vidydkarmani samanvdra- 
bhete, purvaprajna says that, at death the soul of man is accompanied by 
his Vidyd (Knowledge), Karma (Deeds), and PuTvaprajm (Reminiscences of the 
past). From* the above statement we are to understand that, when a man dies, 
his soul does not go alone, but that it carries with it its knowledge, its deeds, and 
its previous reminiscences. Sankara likens the soul to a loaded cart which makes 
a good deal of noise as it moves, and the food for the consumption of this soul-cart 
consists, according to him, of knowledge, deeds, and reminiscences of the past.^* 

By ‘ knowledge we are to understands’^ a man’s knowledge of his deeds in his 
previous life; and this knowledge may either be true {Pramd), false (Bhrama), 
or dubious {Sam say a). 

The ‘ deeds ’ mean those bodily deeds of the man which are either meritorious 
or vicious.i’’^ 

The ‘Reminiscences of the past’ {Purvaprajnd) , also called Vdsam, consists 
of impressions of deeds whose fr^jits have either been stored up or enjoyed.^'** 

It is therefore this triad . (corresponding to Prdrabdha and Samskdra in the 
previous classification) which follows a man from his previous life, that is c:>p«able 


9. ?#Trt W >B55 I 


— Brhaddra^yakavdrtikaisdra, IV, 3, 265. — pp. 844-45 (Benares Edn.) 

10. Prdrahdhadhvdntasamhjtih, p. 12. 

11. Ibid., p. 18. 

12. Bjhaddranyakopani^cd, IV, 4, 2. 

13. Sankara’s commentary on Brhadura^yaka Upani^ad, IV, 4, 2 (p. 606 
Vanivilas Press Edn.). 

14. 5tJmig5Pnw3R iffii — Prdrabdhadhvdnta- 


samhjti)^, p. 13 ; cp. Bjhaddroji^yukavdTtikasdra, IV, 4, 40. 
15. cf«n ^ 


— Ibid., cp. Brhaddra^ 


nyakavdrtikasdra, IV, 4, 41. 
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— Ibid. ; cp. Bfhaddraaiiyakavdrtikiasdra IV, 4, 42. 
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of determining to a certain extent, hi* hiu>P>uess or misery.*^ There is also besides, 
the man’s individual volition (Prayatna) which can bring him happiness or misery. 
Granted that sacrifices like the Kami serve only to remove obstacles whidi impede 
rainfall, but even then the efficacy of human effort cannot be denied. The reason 
is not far to seek. It is easy for us to see that, at least in removing the obstacle, 
the individual effort of man has not been put in vain.^ 

It may be doubted whether it can ever be possible to counteract the influence 
of one’s Prarabdhokarma and Vasana. Our author says it is possible and cites 
in extensa a good number of verses^® from the Yogavaskt^a to support his state- 
jnent. We find in that work Vasi§tha preach to Rama on the supreme' power of 
human effort {Pmru^Ot or Prayatna) which makes it prevail even over Prdrabdha 
(the previous deeds of man which have begun to operate in having brought out 
the body). 

The verses cited from the Yogavdsi^tha assert that human effort {Pauru^a)y 
which has been enjoined by the scriptures is overwhelmingly superior to Prdrabdha, 
that it is able to transcend its influence, and that it helps the individual not merely 
to put forth his necessary endeavour to fight Destiny (i.e., the sum total of his 
deeds), but also to take up to the required practices which are necessary to bring 
him final Beatitude. 

It is thus clear that man's actions in this world are controlled by three factors, 
his Prdrabdhakarmay his Samskdras (Sub-conscious impressions), and last by his 
Prayatna (Volition). It may be that, to a great extent, man’s happiness or misery 
proceeds from the first two causes. But the Yogavasi^iha would have us remember 
in this connection that it would be wrong to think that those two are the only 
causes and that their power over man unassailable. It points out that there is 
still another cause on which man’s experience in this world, is, to a certain extent, 
dependant, and that this his own individual effort {Prayatna). Of the three 
causes, this last is the most powerful, and has the capacity to withstand the influ- 
ence of the other two. The Prdrabdhukarma and the Saniskdras may induce the 
individual to do certain things, but his Prayatna allows him to resist their in- 
fluence. 

We thus see that, though a man’s Prdrabdhakarma and Samskdras may induce 
him to do some things, they cannot compel him to do anything. It is for him 
either to resist the influence of Karma cr to sucaimb to it. And if he should not 
use the power that is vested in him, nobody is t<f' blame. He cannot condemn his 
Karma for, while it induced him, it never compelk>d him, and he was at full liberty 
to direct himself as he liked. The Karma theory is therefore, neither pessimistic 
*llor fatalistic. Nor does it teach Pre-determinism. All that we are to understand 
by it is that, of the three factors that guide man’s/ destiny in this world, his Prd- 
rabdhakarma (i.e., his deeds in his previous lives) is one of the most important.21 

Adyar Library. H. G. Narahari 

Madras. 


17. Prdrabdhadhvdntasmhhrtih, p. 16. 

18. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

19. Yagavdsktha—IL 4 (8-19) ; II. 5. [ (4-21), (28-31) ] ; II. 6. [ (1-6), 
(23-25), 29, 30, 32; (34-36), 38, 42; II. 7. (2, 3, 12, 14, 17, 19, 32) ; II. 8, (6, 
20) ; II. 9. (22-27), (30-33), (40-42). 

20. ^ H ^51% —Yogavasktha, II. 6, 4. 

21. Cf. my paper, The Message of the Theory of Karma in the Aryan Path. 
Vol. XI. 603 ff. 
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The Development of Hindu Iconography, by Jitendra Nath Banekjea, m.a., 
PH. D ; Published by the University of Calcutta, 1941 ; Pp. x\i 4*459 with 10 
Plates; Size 6J"X9P'. 

The present volume is a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy* 
by the University of Calcutta. In si>ite of many standard works on Indian Icono- 
graphy based on the textual and sculptural material no attempt seem?!» to have been 
systematically made to trace the development of the individual iconograpiiic types. 
In the present \oIume Dr. Banerjea not only gives us a critical study of the 
extant reliefs and sculptures of the Gupta, Krshan and pre-Kushan peri<xls but 
handles carefully and systematically the numismatic and glypiit remains i f tliese 
periods. This appears to us a new approach to the subject and we endorse fully 
Dr. Banerjea’s statement that “ when earlier types of gods and goddesses are not 
available, ancient Indian coin and seal devices help us remarkably in determining 
the mode of their representation in the remote past”. Besides the first-hand study 
of archeological material presented in the thesis Dr. Banerjea has brought together 
many new texts, which have not yet been fully noiiced. The volume is thus com- 
plete in itself and the author promises us two more volumes dealing with the Hindu 
cult images and their accessories. Judging by the present achievement of the author 
tile two promised volumes are likely to be as substantial in their contents and as 
cautious in their presentation as the volume now published. 

The volume is divided into eight chapters. l—Study of Hindu Iconography ; 
II — The Antiquity of Image-worship in India ; III — The Origin and Development 
of Image-worship in India ; IV — Brahmankal Divinities and their Emblems ofix 
early Indian Coins ; V — Deities and their Emblems on early Indian Seals ; VI — 
Iconoplastic Art in India — Factors Contributing to its Development ; Vll-Icono- 
graphic Terminology ; VIII — Canons of Iconomeiry. Besides these contents Dr. 
Banerjea gives us four Appendices, one General Index and ten Plates, which give 
us a pictorial idea of the development of Hindu Iconography. Every chapter 
begins with a brief abstract of contents, which helps the reader to understand 
the chapter as a whole and the; interrelation of the topics dealt with. 

Speaking! of the divinities of the Indus Valley Dr. Banerjea cautiously ob- 
serves that they cannot be described as so many Hindu divinities but it can be 
suggested that they contributed a great deal towards the formation of the concepts 
underlying some of the later Hindu gods. He also criticizes T. A. G. Rao’s view 
that “the rules arrived at by the Indian artist (regarding making of images) do 
not appear to be divefgent from those evolved by European artists” but states 
that these rules -became stereotyped in course of time and their adoption by Indian 
artists led to the gradual decadence of iconoplastic art. The comparison of the 
Indian canons of iconometry with those followed by the Egyptian and the Helle- 
nistic artists of ancient times is both interesting and instructive. 

The need for a constructive survey of iconographic material which we have 
been feeling of late has been ably fulfilled by the studies of Dr. Banerjea as 
heralded by the present volume which is replete with data marshalled in a scientific 
manner and we feel no doubt that this groundwork of iconography when completed 
in three volumes will stimulate further scientific research in the field now full of 
scattered data variously interpreted by scholars and laymen alike. 


P. K. Code 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Islamic Research Association, Bombay, for the 
year 1941 shows irteady progress in its work devoted to the promotion of Islamic 
Research. Like many other learned bodies in the country this Association has been 
carrying on its work in a disinterested manner, as research knows no barriers of 
caste or creed, race or religion. The Association does not enter into any propaganda 
or controversy, religious or political and its membership isi open to every person, 
regardless of sex, religion oil nationality. These features will no doubt engender a 
wSpirit of brotherhood among scholars interested in the different branches of Islamic 
studies in India and outside. The Koranic motto “To those who think*' adopted 
by the Association truly reflects the noble outlook of its founders and other 
scholars who have been working under its auspices. His Highness the Aga Khan 
is the Patron of the Association. Its President Ali Mahomed Mecklai, J.P., and the 
present Secretary Principal A. A. A. Fyzee have been working zealously for the 
furtherance of scientific and critical research in all branches of Islamic studies. The 
Association has already started its Islamic Resmrch Association Series, in which 
seven different works have already been published between 1933 and 1939. A few 
more woiks are in preparation. The membership of the Association in steadily 
increasing and now stands at 138. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, the Arabist of inter- 
national repute took keen interest in the work of the Association, for whom he was 
editing the Chronicle of Yunmi in the Arabic original. Unfortunately he died in 
March 1940 ! In 1940 the President of the Association offered a prize of Rs.i'-S00 
for the preparation of a comprehensive Index to the Qufan. Prof. A. Jeffrey of the 
Columbia University has expressed his intention to prepare this Index. Besides 
the publication work the Association has been holding occasional meetings for dis- 
cussing administrative and academic matters. It will be seen from all the activi- 
ties of thi4 learned body that its field of work is steadily widening and admits of 
greater expansion in the years to come. Perhaps a Quarterly Journal, if vStarted by 
the Association at the present stage of its career, would prove highly beneficial to 
its further growth. It will be a good means for the contact of the Association not 
only with its own Members but with the world of^ scholars outside, whose sympathy 
and support arc necessary for the growth of a learned body like the Association, 
working in a dispassionate manner for the promotion of independent inquiry per- 
taining to the different branches of Islamic studies. We wish Principal Fyzee and 
his collaborators all success in their academic projects on behalf of this Association. 



THE CONCEPTION OF GUNA AMONG 
THE VAIYYAKARANAS 


By 

K. A. SUBRAMANIA IYER, Ludmow. 

To put some order into the bewildering mass of forms which exist in any 
language is the most important function of Grammar. Facts have to be 
arranged and classified and, where possible, they must be brought under some 
general notions. Language is the creation of man and must, therefore, exhi- 
bit the characteristics of the human mind. While tliere is always room for 
the unexpected and the incomprehensible in the workings of the human mind, 
it cannot be doubted that they are governed by general notions. Language 
creates forms for the expression of notions, and a study of thiese notions has 
always been, an important part of all grammatical studies. But these notions 
are studied with a definite end in view, and that end is the explanation of the 
forms. To study these notions for their own sake or to pursue their study 
beyond the point required for the explanation of forms would result in Philo- 
sophy, and modem Grammarians, at least, are rather anxious not to appear 
as discussing Philosophy when they are discussing grammatical problems. 
But general problems have a habit of cropping up persistently, even though 
an answer may not be required for explaining the forms of a particular langu- 
age. Thus, a new branch of study called Linguistics takes shape within 
language studies, a branch in which only general problems are discussed 
while grammar proper confines itself to the explanation of forms. 

In Ancient India, no such clear line of demarcation was made between 
general and i>articular problems, and discussions of general problems abound 
in grammatical literature. Here, as elsewhere, the way was shown by no less 
an author than P^tanjali whose Mahdbhd^ya raises all kinds of general pro- 
blems and contains ideas throwing light, not only on the Sanskrit Language, 
but on language in general. 

Among the general notions which crop up frequently in connection with 
the explanation of forms is that of ‘Guipa’ with which is closely connected 
that of ‘ Dravya/ The word Guiija occurs in many of the sQtras of the A^d- 
dhydyt but it is not merely in the course of the explanation of the implication 
of the word in these sutras that Pataftjali discusses the notion of ‘ Guiua He 
does it elsewhere also. But he does not propose any definition of ‘ Guija ' 
which will fit well into all the sutras where the word ‘ Guipa ' occurs. In his 
Bhd^ya on the sutra Patalnjali points out that the word has 


Paajini V. 1. 119. 
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iiaiiy meanings in the language.® In the word stands 

for an equal part In it means ^ ^qr » things like cattle and 

vegetation. In it denotes that which is secondary Or un- 

important and it stands fot good conduct in such sentences as gvn fi q a} ari^: 
and so on. These! are popular meanings of the word and it is charac-f 
teristic of the Science of Grammar that it does not despise popular notions 
but makes use of them for the explanation of forms, wherever possible. Thus, 
the meaning of Guaia as an equal part is brought into service for explaining 
formations like comes under the sutra 

( V. 247 ) where the word ‘ Guaja ’ means equal part. 

Sometimes, a more technical conception of ‘guiija' is found useful by 
Pa^ciini in explaining grammatical forms. Such is the case in the sutra 

(Pa. V. 1. 44). While explaining the sutra, Patafijali gives 
two verses, one of which, he mentions, belong^ toi somebody else. They are 
as follows — 


m. I 


g[5qi^?qt !P: II 

{BHd^ya on Pd, V. 1.44). 


There i^ a tradition which interprets these two verses as an explanatSfel, 
not of the notion of ‘ guiija ’ but of what is meant by the word ' gunavacana/ 
Various grammatical operations are taught in connection with words expres- 
sive of ‘ guija ’ or ‘ gunavacana as they are called. For instance, the sutra 
‘ gujuavacanabrahmaipadibhyab karmap ca'^ teaches the suffix after a word 
which is ‘ gumavacana ' ; the sutra teaches the suffix 
after a word which is gunavacana.’ The intention of these .two verses, accord- 
ing to some, is to tell which words in the Sanskrit language are ‘ guajavacana ’ 
and which are not. In fact, Patafijali has already told us something about 
it in his commentary on the sutra ^IT There he told us 

that a word which is not a samasa nor a krdanta not a ‘ taddhitanta ’ nor 
a sarvanama nor a class- word nor a numeral nor an indeclinable nor a 
proper name is a ‘ gu|r>avacana This is rather a negative statement and 


2. I rfw I ligwi f^igvn ^ I arfer 

I i ^ ^ i \ 

I ^ i i cnof^rr i gwqpw 

Bhd$ya on Pa. V. I, 119. 

3. Pa. V. I. 124. 4. Pla, IV. 1. 44. 5. PS. I. 4. 1. 
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it is held by some that the two versts undk consideration Ire mea^t I# 
make amends for this negative statement and to say what a 'guiiavac^na’ 
word jjjs instead of saying what it is not. According to these verses, 
they point out, a word is a * guinavacana * if it can be sometimes applied to 
j a thing and sometimes not, even though, as a thing it is still there and is the 
^same. The word * rakta is applied to an object as long as it remains red 
but not when it changes colour, even though, as an object, it may still be the 
same. So ‘ rakta ’ is a * gupavacana The word * amra * crjinot thus be ap- 
plied or not applied to an object according to circumstances. Either it is 
always applied or not applied at all. So it is not a ‘ guinavacana ’ word.® A 
proper name like * pittha ’ is in the same position. All this is conveyed by 
the words ^ in the first verse. Another characteriptic 

of a ‘gunavacana ’ word conveyed by the expression is 

that it may have a restrictei application. Though the colour white is the 
same, it is called when found in a cow and when found in a horse. 
These two words ^ and i^^ve thus a restricted application. Hence 
they are called ‘ gupavacana ’ words." The word applied to such 

words indicates that they denote what is due to effort ( 
red colour of a thing may have been caused by special effort and that is why 
the word * rakta ' is a ‘ gupavacana ’ word. The number of a thing is not 
supposed to be an attribute brought about by special effort and that is why 
a numeral which conveys number is not a * gupavacana The same argu- 
ment would exclude class words also from the scope of ‘ gupavacana ' 
^oids.® Such words denote jati or universal which cannot be brought by 
effort. The epithets and mean that a * gupavacana ’ 

word should not be formed out of a root or out of a noun.® This is 
a rather formal characteristic and does not tell us what ‘ gupa ’ is. But the 
epithets mentioned before, namely, ^ yipT and 

though meant to describe a kind of word according to this interpretation, still 
do tell us indirectly something about ‘ gui>a Gupa is something which ran 
be brought about tJy effort and which is liable to change. 


I Udy^ta on Pradipa IV. 1. 44. 

7. ^ ^ I ^ Jft: fwt 

8Pjt |JT 5j?r, ^ ^ ^ ^ \ 

Bha^ya on P5. II. 2. 29 

I Udyota on PS. IV. 1. 44. 

JlcSn^JinS* I 81^ ^#.j6rcK:i6" ^Rra: I (Udyota on PS. IV. 1. 44). 


9. |t?PFr 





Pradippdyota on IV, 1. 44. 
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This ccMiception of ‘ guicta ' is not a particularly significant one. We 
must, therefore, now consider an older tradition recorded in the K^ika^^y in 
Helamja's commentary on the Vdkyupadiyam?^^ and, in the Fradipa of Kaiy- 
yata^^ according to which the verse ^ is a description, not of 

a particular kind of word but of a notion, the notion of ‘ guoa.' In tlie 
Bhd$ya the verse is given as an answer to the question : ^ goft As 

Kaiyyata explains it, it gives the following characteristics of ‘ guioa ‘ Guioa * 
IS something which is found in things or substances and which can cease to 
be there 'Tbe same ‘guoa' may be found in different 

kinds of things or substances ( ^ ). The jati or the uni- 

versal cannot be found in different kinds of things, it can only be found in 
different things or individuals of the same kind nor does it leave a thing ai 
long as the thing lasts. It is sometimes an effect as the colour of a jar and 
sometimes not so, as the magnitude of aka^ ( Action 

or movement is always an effect. So movement cannot be a ‘gu?>a.* The 
whole, as distinct from its parts, is a thing or- substance. It exists iii its parts 
and when the conjunction of the parts is destroyed, the whole disappears also. 
It can also exist in different kinds of things ; the jar is a whole, so is a paece 
of cloth. Thus the whole which is a substance seems to share the characteris- 
tics of ' guttja ' mentioned above and it is to exclude it from the sphere of 
‘ guioa * that the expression is included in the verse. It means that 

which is not in the nature of a substance. Thus Kaiyyafta's explanation of 
the verse makes ‘ guina ’ something which is not substance nor universal nor 
movement but which exists in substances or things and may disappear from 
them.”^^ Now this is really nothing more than the Vai6e?ika definition Of 
‘ gu^ia ' because it all amounts to this : 

I In fact Helaraja says openly that this verse contains the 
i Vai^ika definition.^"’ 


10. Kasikd on Pa, IV. 1. 44. 

11. HeEiaja on Vdkyapadiycm III. p. 147. 

12. Pradtpa on Bhd^ya IV, 1, 44. 

13. Bhd?ya on PS. IV. 1. 44. 

14. 21: g®!; I 

I ...311^ I g?qTO: 1 i 3 g»t5^ 

11 nit I ^ 

^ ^ 1 ^ 1 sare^iR*!- 

{Pradipa on Bhd^ya on Pa. IV. 1. 44). 

15. gii% i « ^ i 

HelirSja on Vdk, III. p. 188. 
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This Vai4e§ika definition of ‘ gupa * has been used by PSpini in expiain- 
ing some formations. A preliminary distinction is made in the way this 
•gupa* is presented by words. Even when words denote ‘gupa' some fwe- 
sent it as independent of the thing in which it exists, while others present it 
as existing in the thing. The words and present qualities as 
independent of the thing in which they are found. When we hear these 
words, we do not think of the things in which these qualities are, we only 
think of the ‘ gupas But in the expression irj; tlie word * 6ukla * 

presents the quality whiteness as existing in a thing. The 'wrd does not 
mean whiteness but something which is white. In understanding fsome 
formations, for example, in understanding why we can have the compound 
but cannot make a compound of gRf:, we nave to re- 

member not only this Vaise§ika definition of * gupa ’ but also this difference 
in its presentation by words. The compound is possible because the word 
jpgr always presents that ‘ gupa ’ as independent of the thing in which it 
gxists. This is what the Varttikakara calls a We can never say 

ipqfj we can only say just because the word ' ipsy ^ 

always stands for the quality only, never for the quality as existing in a thing. 
The word is not in that position. It presents whiteness as existing in 
a thing. Such words are called ‘ gupavacana and it is after such words 
that the suffiix is taught in the sutra (PS. IV. 1.44) or 

the elision of the suffix in the varttika (V^. 

on Pa. V. 2.94) or the suffix ^ ’ in the sutra 

(Pa. V. 1.124) or reduplication in the sutra : ” (Pa. VIII. 

1.12). In explaining all these formations, the grammarians have made use 
of the Vai^e§ika conception of ‘gupa\ There is nothing strange in this. 
The aim of the grammarian is a practical one, that of explaining forms and, 
if he can do so with the help^of popular notions, or with the help of notions 
current in other branches of learning, there is no reason why he should not 
do so. As Helaraja puts it, ^ I iVok, III. p. 22). But 

this does not mean that Grammar does not evolve its own notions from 
its own point of view. That Vyakarapa has its own point of view is insisted 
upon by several writers. The Science of Grammar does not analyse reality 
and try to arrive at scientific notions concerning it. Its main purpose is to 
explain linguistic forms, and the ideas and conceptions which may be neces- 
sary to explain these forms may have to be derived from these forms them- 
selves. Even if they are borrowed from the world or from other ^astras, they 
must be justified by the forms themselves which are available in the language. 
Pure logical notions and categories, arrived at by a scientific analysis of 
reality, are not admitted in tiie Science of Grammar, because they will bear 
no relati<»i to the forms actually found in the language. No scientific defi- 


16. \ Varttika on P3. II. 2« 8. 
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nitioci of ’ in the se*i#uof ‘ sex ’ is of any use in Grammar because it will 
not explain the phenomenon of ‘ in the sense of gender, which exists in 
many languages. Another conception of more in consonance with the 
facts of the Sanskrit language, must be arrived at. As Patahjali puts itt 

And then he goes on to define ' in his own way. There are similar 

Vaiyyakarana definitions of ‘ jati ‘ sv^ga ’ and other things, all arising out 

of the forms existing in the language and meant to explain them. Gram- 
marians were very conscious of the fact that their notions were arrived at from 
another point of view, because they give open expression to this very fre- 
quently. Taking the statement of Patafijali, namely, qfif 

8TT? basis, Helaiiaja is never tired of reminding 

us, that for grammarians, it is not logical and scientific notions that 
matter, but notions underlying! linguistic forms. As he puts it on one 
occasion : ^ ^ srfir g On another occa- 
sion. he says d^ifir^gqwi I 

^ g dfgg^fijd^r The insistence on the fact that the eye of Vyakarana 
is not turned towards reality ^ ^ towards linguistic forms 

is significant because it makes clear the grammarian's point of view. It may 
be logical to say, as the Vaise§ikas do, that there cannot be a universal in a 
universal ( ) but words present the different universals 

as having a common attribute and that is the meaning of the word ‘ jati '. 
For grammarians, then, there can be a universal in the different universals.^^ 

In the same way, grammarians have a conception of ‘ guna ' derived from 
the facts of language and meant to explain them. When we speak, we put 
ideas together, either in the form of words, or in the form of sentences, but 
the different ideas in the single word or the sentence do not have the same 
status in our speech. Language presents one pf themi as the main idea and 
the other idea or the ideas only serve to limit br determine it. Some are 
fundamental ideas or notions. Any idea can be fundamental idea and any 
idea can also be the determining or modifying idea. No notion is predeter- 
mined to be always the one or the other. It is a matter of presentation by 
words. On one occasion words may present a certain. notion as the main 
notion, and, on another occasion, words may present the same idea as the 
modifying notion. It is a question of the ‘ vivak^ ’ of the speaker. This 
distinction is rather important in grammar, because it explains some forma- 
l/7, Bha^ya on PS. I. 2. 64. 

18. Bha^yu on PS. II. 1.1 and PS. I. 1.1. (Va. 9). 

19. Hela on Vak, III. p. 302. 20. HeE on Vdk. Ill, p. 215. 

i 

Hela on Vik. III. p. 17, 
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tions. That is why Bhartrhari malte this distinctftli bCffore ^kes up the 
e3cpositi<xi of the grammatical categories in the third kaajda of the Vakya- 
padiya.” The two words which he uses in this connecticm are ^ and l 
« The word is used in two distinct meanings in the sciAce of 
grammar. Or, rather, there are two conceptions of * dravya ' which must be 
clearly distinguished. There is the view that ‘ dravya * is the meaning of all 
the words and this view is to be distinguished from the other view tliat * jati * 
or Universal is the meaning of every word. Phart^hari says quite distinatly 
that ‘ dravya ’ conceived of as the meaning of every wo’-d is the same ^ what 
some people call ‘ atma others ‘ vastu \ others ' svahhava others ‘ 6arira , 
others still 'sattva*. All these words are synonymous.^^ in other words 
* dravya ’ means the ultimate reality, I dravya 

which is the opposite of gujoa and wnich we are now considering. What wc 
are now considering is called and it is a matter of presenta- 

tion by words.®^^ What words present as a tiling to be differentiated or to be 
distinguished from other things through! some attribute or other is ‘ dravya.* 
This is not a definition of things, but of things as presented by words. Any- 
thing can be so presented and would have to be called ‘ dravya ’. For instance 
movement or action is so presented in where the action of stand- 

ing is presented as a thing and it is determined or modified by the word 
|24 The meaning of the verb is, therefore, \ What is called 

quality can also be so presented as in the sentence ^ l Here 
though a quality, is presented by words as a thing to be qualified or deter- 
mined by white. It is, therefore, a ‘ dravya ’. When anything is presented 
as a * dravya ' its chief characteristic is that it can be referred to by a pro- 
noun as ‘ this ’ or ‘ that ’ or ‘ what ’. For instance, the action in 

be referred to by the pronoun I Uravya, then, is that which is 
presented by words as a thid^ to be determined or to be distinguished and 
which can be referred to ’by a pronoun. As Bhartrhari puts it : 

n Vak. ill. p. 141 

fitness to be referred to by a pronoun is very often 
mentioned as the chief characteristic of anything presented as a ‘ dravya ’ 
by words. 


22. a?im ^ I II 

V^. in. p. 85. 

^ll^ffr I Hela. on Vak, 111 p. 85 

I Hela on Vak. II. p, 143. 
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The cpuBterpm of ‘dravya* is ‘ guii:ia'. Things in this world have 
attributes and it is thi^gh these attributes that we can speak about things"* 
at all. ^ A thing, apart from its attributes, cannot even be talked about 
Whai^we apply a word to a thing, it is because of the presence of some 
‘ gUiOa ’ in it. This * gua?a ’ may or may not be openly expressed by w^ds 
but when we apply a word to a thing it is because of its presence. When 
we add abstract suffixes like ^ or cT^ to a word, it denotes this ‘ gujua ’ 

Bhla. on Pi. V. 1.119). What this gu^iia is depends upon the nature of 
the word to which the suffixes ^ and are added, but it will always be 
something which determines or qualifies something else. When they are 
added to words like ^ which always denote quality and never quality as 
existing in a thing, they denote the universal which exists in these qualities. 
Thus the Universal is now looked upon as ' guoa.' therefore, means 

the universal which exists in \ When these abstract suffixes are added to 
words like ^ which convey a quality as existing in a thing, that is, which 
stand for both the quality and the thing, then they denote either the Universal 
or the ‘ guii:ia ’ as the case may be. Words like ‘ apu ' and ' mahat ’ and 
* dirgha ’ always stand for that which has dimensions, not for the dimensions 
themselves. The suffixes coming after such words, therefore, denote ‘guioa’, 
namely dimension. When a word like stands for the universal only, and 
not for the thing having the universal in it, these suffixes coming after the 
word denote the particular form of that word. That is to say, the form of 
the word now becomes the ‘ guija ’ or that which differentiates the Universal. 
The form of the word is superimposed on the Universal and thus it qualifies 
it and becomes ‘ guioa ’ which finds verbal expression in this form : the word 

is the Universal as presented by the word and therefore identified 
with it. As Helaraja puts it : 

(Hela on Vdk. III. p. 145). When, however, the word nf; denotes the in- 
dividual, the abstract suffix stands foi) the universal. Compounds and words 
ending in primary and secondary suffixes do not denote relation only, but the 
related. Tlierefore, when the abstract suffixes come after them they denote 
some relation or other. Tiius in the word the suffix expresses 

the relation of master and servant. It expresses the relation of action and 
means in because it is due to the presence of that relation that 

iqrqq; is so called. Similarly, ajtqnq is so-called on account of the pre- 
sence of the relation of offspring and generator between gqj and his off- 
spring and ifq in expresses this relation. In all these cases, 

then, it is some relation or other which becomes the ‘ gujja ’ because relation 
can also determine or qualify things, g 

fil'd (Hela Vdk. Ill, p. 146). 

Thus the ‘ gujija ’ expressed by the abstract suffixes jq and is some- 
times the Universal, sometimes a quality, sometimes the form of the word 
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itself, and sometimes a relation. It is due to the prese^ df one of these 
that a certain word becomes applicable to a certain tlfflig. Therefore the 
abstract suffix denotes that ' guii:;ia It can be seen quite clearly that this 
conception of ‘ guoa ’ is quite different from the Vai^-$ika conception pv 'from 
that of any other .-Sastra because it is derived from such different words as a 
simple noun, a word ending in a primary suffix, a word ending in a secondary 
suffix, and a compound, and is meant to be the common notion which under*^ 
lies and explains their formation. It is a conception derived from the V^y* 
yakaraoa; point of view, which looks at forms and n^t at reality. 

Not only does * guioa * serve to give a name to a thing, out it is also 
through ‘ guoa ’ that a thing is distinguished from others of the same class. 
Not through any ‘ guna ’ that may be present in the thing, but only through 
those which are actually expressed bv words. No single word can express 
all the attributes which may be present in a thing. A ' gupa ’ which is not 
actually expressed by words cannot serve to distinguish a thing from others 
of the same class because such ‘ guiias ’ may be many iii number and tliere 
would be nothing to coordinate this function oi theirs. What is actually 
expressed by words is in a different fxisition. It comes to the mind more 
readily and thus serves more effectively to distinguish a thing from others of 
the same kind.^^ It is on account of this characteristic of ‘ gupa ’ that the 
epithet is applied to it in the ^stras.^® 

So far we have seen that gupa exists in the thing which it makes fit to be 
talked about, that is, it is ;^fif and it also serves to distinguish it from 
others of its class. It is i Another important characteristic of ‘ gupa ’ 
is that it is through it that degree in a thing can be expressed. When a thing 
becomes nameable only through a ‘ gupa it is clear that it would depend on 
a ‘ guna ’ all the more for expression of degree. We do not say or 
^ because does not express a ‘ gppa ’ and qar as such has no 

differences of degree. If a thtng is called it is because there is 

in it and qj^^ being a Universal, does not admit of degree. If it exists in 
a thing, the whole of it must be there. Whether there can really be any 
degree in or Universal is not the point here. What is emphasised is 
that words are not capable of expressing universals as admitting of degree. 
Whatever distinction of degree is made in a thing must be done through a 
* guna Sometimes a ‘ guna ’ itself is presented by words as a thing. In 
that case, differences of degree must be expressed through some other ‘ gupa ’.v 
In ‘rupa" though a ‘gupa' is presented by words as a thing, 


I Hela on Vak, III. p. 152 

26. goTt ^ i 

Hela. on Vak. III. p. 152. 
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a dravya, as aO|nething to be differentiated, and degree in it is ex- 
pre|^ through another ‘ guna Even where the suffixes ^ and are 

app^ently added to words expressive of * jati ' as in the words and 

' degree is really understood through * gupas.* There can be no 
degree in the Universal. As Patafijali puts it : ^ gri%: i I 

g<n?jf I zf: 51^ I jj: 5^2 ^ I 2ir wrt 

Jf% «1T €»Ti ?raT fiF3n?r% ^ I on Pa. V. 3.55). This is then 

another important characteristic of ‘ guna ’ as understood by grammariads. 
It serves to express degree in things. It is Thus the 

three chief characteristics of gctj as conceived by grammarians are 
and spFjq l To put it in Bhartrhari's words : 

arfki% i 



MISCELLANEA 


DATE OF THE PURANAS 

The problem of the date of the Purdi^as is very complicated and difficult for 
solution. But unless a definite and successful eftort is made in that .direction, the 
history of ancient India before the rise of Buddhisni wouM merely be speculative, 
because the Ptrranas are perhaps, the most important source *f our ir formation for 
this period^, and that information needs to be proptrly fixed in a chronological 
setting. 

The MahC'^purdnas in their present form, are of encyclopaedic nature, embody- 
ing several cultural and chronological strata. For in them are put together tradi- 
tion and cosmogony, religion and mythology, phUosophy and sociology. In vi'^w of 
this multifarious aspect of th^ Puranic literature it may not be possible to assign 
any definite date for the composition of a particular Purdm, but a critical examina- 
tion of the contents of the Purdiuis^ will help us in assigning the various topics dis- 
cussed therein to different chronological periods. Besides, an examination of the 
references to the Purapic literature, in earlier literature, suggests that the Pur^ic 
literature has undergone a great change since its inception, the original Pttrdna, being 
far removed from its modem representatives. Thus the problem of the date of the 
Pur anas has two aspects ; — (1) How and when did the original Puraija come into 
existence? (2) How and when was the encyclopaedic nature of the present Mahd- 
Purdnas attained ? 

The earliest references to the Purdna, as a form of literature, occur in the 
Atharva VedcP' wherein Purdna is mentioned along with Itihdsa, Gdthd, Ndrdsamst. 
At another placed ,, it is aSvSociated with Rk ; Sdman, Chandas, and Yajus. These 
references to the Purdna ^ow that it had attained a definite literary form and was 
regarded, as important, if not as sacred, as the Vedas themselves. And its associ- 
ation with Itihdsa, Gdthd and Ndrdimsi, throws a flood of light on the nature of 
Its contents as early as the age of the Athmvaveda. It must have contained then, 
as» its name signifies, interesting things of old, based on Itihdsa, Gdthd, Ndrdsansl 
etc. Its later association with Itiliasa, as is evidenced in the Brahmanas,^ Upani^ads^* 
etc. points in the same directi 9 n. • Here it will be interesting to note that even in 
the Rgvedc^ Ndrdsansi and Gdthd are referred to. 

All this helps us in inferring that even in the Vedic age, various traditions 
about the kings and events of yore, may have been floating about in society, handed 
down a common heritage, from generation to generation, by word of mouth. The 
royal bards and minstrels may have played a prominent role in the preservation of 


1. Presidential Address delivered by Dr. A. S. Altekar, at the Archaic Section 
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4. Satapatha Brdhmma XI, 5, 6, 8. 

Gopatha Brahmaana I, 10. 

5. Chdndogya Upof^ad, III, 4, 1-2. 6. X, 85, 6. 
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these traditions. Those who were entrusted with the preservation and handing 
-down of these traditions were Ifcnowtl as Suta. Mdgadha, Purdriavid, etc. referred 
to even in the Vedic"^ and Epic^ literatures. Thd Makd-Purdyias^ themselves refer 
to these, along with Purdnajna, Purwtika, Purdriavetr, Purdnavdcaka etc. That 
the people of ancient India took keen interest in the accounts of heroes of yore, is 
obvious from the practice of reciting Gdthds, and Akhydnas of important kings, on 
the occasion of great sacrifices, as mentioned in the Aitmeya and other Brdhnmm^^, 
e.g., Story of SumHepa, Story of Pururavas and Urvo^t, etc. These may even be 
traced to the dialogue hymns of the Rgveda^^, the dialogue between Pururavas and 
Urvaijp 2 ^ being to the point. Thus the Rgveda gives us the earliest clue to the 
story of Pururavas and Urva^, which was adopted by the Sdtapalha Brdhmma^^ 
and the Vdyu>'^, Matsya^^ and other PurdijMS^^, Further references to Purdna, 
mostly along with Itihdsai, in the Brdhnumas^'^ and Upani^ads'^^, clearly show that 
even sanctity came to be attached to it, inasmuch as, it was called a Vedd^^ to be 
recited by a priest at the time of a sacrifice. 

Thus the foregoing account shows that the Pmdria embodying old traditions and 
tales of heroes of yore, had attained a definite literary form during the period, bet- 
ween B.c. 1200 to B.c. 1000, the time of the Atharva Veda. Later on, even sanctity 
began to be attached to it and it came to be regarded as a veritable Veda. This was 
the {jriginal Purdria which gave rise to the later eighteen Mahd Purdnas. Thus 
the accounts of kings and sages, as also the Royal geneologies which are included in 
the extant Mahd-Purdnas are the remnants of the original Purdt^. To these may be 
added the various Akhydnas, though linguistically of a later date, still containing a 
very old kernel of traditional history. The tradition about Vyasa^o having compiled 
the Purdnas also suggests a date near about B.c. 1000, for according to Pargiter tfhe 
great War mpy be assigned to B.c. 950.^^ But this does not mean as Pargiter sayvS^, 
“ that the ancient tradition was compiled into the original Purapa about the ninth 
century B.c.” Wilson has also similarly erred when he refers to ” the institution of 
some attempt made under the direction of the latter (Vyasa) to collect from the 
heralds and annalists of his day, the scattered tradiiion which they had imperfectly 
preserved. This opinion of Pargiter and Wilson is erronec>us :n view of clear 
references in the Atharvaveda to the Purdna, as a definite literature. Hence Vyasa 
or Krsna Dvaipayaria, son of Parasara, may be credited with having given a final 
shape to the PiiraiTiic and Vcdic literatures ; he was the last editor in a long series, 
of which we have no idea. ” He was ” in the words of Wilson^-* ” the head of a 
College of School under whom, various learned ifien, gave to the sacred literature 
of the Hindus the form in which it now prestmts itself.” Vyasa’s efforts can best 
be understood w^hen we realise! that the Bhdraia War was a great catastrophe for 
the Hirfdus, and their culture : those who survived, deemed it necessary to preserve 
all that was best in the past, thus giving a final shape to both Br^manic and 
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K§atriya traditions, which were already embodied in literary forms; henceforth 
the canon was closed. 

This closure ol the canon led tq the bifurcation of the Puraoic literature. The 
traditions about the kingly heroes subsequent to the Great War had also to be 
preserved, as popular taste must have demanded it ; but the last word on the 
Purana was already written by Kr§na I>vaipayana. So a device was found out 
and the Pura^iic compilation began to be supplemented by fresh traditions about 
the events described as occurring in future, so that the sanctity of the old authors 
may not be polluted ; on the other hand, it may even be enhanced by ascribing 
prophetic insight to the last compiler. In course of tiint, this supplen^tary 
addition grew into bulk: and came to be regarded a compilation b> itself. Tlius 
came into existence, a Bhavi^yat Burma, a contradiction in term, to which a ck^r 
reference is made in the Apastambha Dftarma SutTas^'\ That the extant Bhavi^ya 
Burdina as also the ‘ Bhavi§ya account ’ in other Purdnus, begins with the post- 
Bharata kings, lends support to this view, and suggests that in the Purapic litera- 
ture, the post-Bharata period was invariably called Bhavi^ya, as Par<;iter ha. also 
inferred.“<^ The Apastambha Dharma Sutras according to Buhlkr^^ cannot be later 
than the third century B.c. and possibly 150-2^X) years earlier. Thus at least a cen- 
tury or two may have elapsed before the Bhavi^yat Burdna attained a position of 
Dharma Sdstra, It may be inferred that about the 6th Cent. B.c. the Bhavi^yat 
Burdna had branched off from the original Burdna. The prot ess of bifurcation start- 
ing after the Bharata War attained its finality about the 6th Cent. B.c. This stage 
may well be witnessed in the extant Maha-Purapas when they describe in prophetic 
language, the post-Bharata kings. 

With the progress of time, this bifurcated Purapic literature came to be modi- 
fied when more additions were made to it. This w’as due to its popular nature and 
easy accessibility. Whatever appealed to the popular mind, could easily find a 
place in it. This is how philosophy, cosmogony, etc. could creep into it. The 
sixth century B.c. was a period of great philosophical speculation and religious up- 
heaval in northern India.^ Men’s minds were directed towards the ways and means 
of liberating the soul from its bondage. Then the social customs and usages were 
also commanding popular interest. These, together with the speculative thought 
about the creation of human beings as also the universe could easily creep into the 
Puranic literature, thus opening a new page in the history of the development of 
the I^trapic literature. 

The references to the Purlpid literature in the Gjhya and Dharma Sutras^^ as 
also Kautilya’s Artka Sdstra^^\ clearly show how even customary law was incor- 
porated in it, in the 5th or 6th Cent. B.c. The presence in the extant Mahd 
Purdftas^'^ of Saihkhya doctrines, in their crude form, as also the account of creation, 
suggests the same date, for the new modification. This cliange in the Purple 
literature necessitated a definition which could systematize the unwieldy growth. 
Thus the Ponca Lakscmti theory came into being, that a Burdna should treat of five 
subjects— original creation, dissolution and recreation, the Manvantaras, ancient 
geneologies and the accounts of persons mentioned in the geneologies. This defini- 
tion occurs in the Mahd Purdms^^ themselves and even Amara Simha refers to 
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it in his Amcna This shows that by the time of Amara Siiiiha the defini- 

tion was long established, hence he had to include it in his lexicon. It could not 
have been coined after the Pura^ substantially took their present form, comprising 
great • quantities of other matters, especially Br^ma^iic doctrine, ritualistic religion 
and the merits of Tirthas. Some of the earlier Pur^as like the Vayu, Matsya, 
Vt^tiu etc. which come nearer the Pahca Lak^cnm ideal may have branched off even 
in this period, when Pmcd Lak$aiiia ideal was upheld, though, even in their case, 
additions were made subsequently. 

The beginning of the Christian Era witnessed a great change in the religious 
life of India. As a result of the influence of Mahlayana Buddhism and also due 
to certain independent causes, the Bhakti cult became the pivot of Hinduism.^* 
Worship of Brahma, Vi'snu, Mahessa, and other deities became prominent. And 
naturally this cult could not fail to find its place in the Purapic literature, which 
was as we already know, considered a common heritage. The devotees of these 
deities began to supplement this literature, with the glories of their own particular 
deities, resulting in the growth of this literature and gave it a sectarian colouring. 
Thus the period of Maha Puraipas was ushered in, the old definition of the Panca 
Lak^ana was lost sight of and the Puraajas came to be 'named after a particular 
deity. By the seventh century or so, the form of the eighteen Makd PuToftas waa 
more or less fixed. But more sectarian material was available which found its place 
in another literary form of the same name, i.e., Upa Purdnais.^-^ Thus, the Purapic 
compilation assumed different forms owing to sectarian needs and local conditions. 

An analytic examination of the extant Mahd Purdt^as shows, how all the 
eighteen can be grouped as Saiva or Vai^.iavai^, and each one more or less may 
easily be assigned to a particular locality, thus representating the version of the 
Purapic traditions as handed down and preserved in that locality shrouded in the 
over-growth of sectarian matter. 

With regard to the chronology of the extant Purdnas, both internal and external 
evidence lends vSupport, to the view that the Vdyu Puidna is by far the oldest of 
the extant Purdnas'^® ; it may be taken as far back as the 3rd cent. B.c. on the 
evidence of the Mahd-BhdratdJ^^ Pargiter^^ has assigned the Matsya to about 
280 A.D. while the Ktjww, Markenileya and others are assigned to the Gupta Age*i ; 
while the Bhagavata^* is taken to the 6th cent. a.d. 

Thus an analytic examination of the extant Mdha Purdnas reveals to us that the 
Purainic literature had to pass through, roughly ^speaking, four different stages of 
development, which can be assigned to definite chfonplogical . epochs, clearly reflected 
in the extant Purdnas, before it achieved its modern and multifarious form. These 
stages may briefly be stated, as under : — 

I. Vamsa and Akhydna stage. 

(From B.c. 1200 to B.c. 1000). 

Its traces may be discerned in the extant Mahd Purdms in the accounts of 
kings, patriarchs, as also the Akhyanas of old kings like Pururavas and others.'*'® 
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11. Bifurcation $tag€, 

(From B.C. 1000 to b.c. 600). 

It is representated by the Bhavi^ya account in the extant Pura^as, 

III. Pahca Lak^ana Stage. 

(From B.c. 600 to a.d. 100). 

The accounts of creation and dissolution of universe as also recreation and 
diapters on V arimsrama., Sraddha'kcdpa, etc. smac'aing of a socia. code, tog^'ther 
with the philosophic doctrines, are the remnants of this stage in the extant Puraijai,. 

IV. Serial tan or Encyclopaedic rtage. 

(From A.D. 100 to a.d. 700). 

This is represented in the Puraijas by chapters on devotion to Siva and VignUi 
the Mahatmyas of Tlrthas and sundry other matters.'*^ 

In the light of these four stages of Pur^ic development in their chronological 
setting, the problem of the date of the Pur^as unfolds all its mystery and we can 
say that the Puranas as they stand to-day, represent different chronological arid 
cultural epochs of Hindu history. 

Andheri. S. D. Gyan) 


THE INDIAN EPICS AND THE PLANETS 

The stories of the Mahdbharata and the Ramdyana are more widely known and 
read than the history of the Moghals and the English in India. Incredibly fabulous 
as are the exploits of Rama, the hero of the Rdmdyana, and of the Papcjavas, the 
heroes of the Mahdbharata, they are believed as gospel truth and are more highly 
appraised than the benevolent acts of Asoka and other emperors of India. It is 
true that they are* more dramatic and charming than the dry facts of later Indian 
history. Now the question is : are the epic stories human aften all ? If so, how 
did they come to have such an unnatural and incredible garb ? The fact is that they 
are not at all entirely human ; but partly human and partly divine, that is, stories 
of incarnations, as stated by the authors of the epics themselves. While Rama is 
the incarnation of Vi?nu, the sun, the P^davas are the incarnations of Yama, Vayu, 
India, and the Nasatyas, the Asvins. In fact they are all the planets and their ex- 
ploits are the phenomena connected with conjunction, occultation, and opposition 
of planets in the course of their movements along their orbits. 

Rama is the sun ; I..ak§maj?a is Jupiter ; and Bharata and Satnighna who are 
said to be ever at Rama's Paduka or sandal are Mercury and Venus who never leave 
the vicinity of the sun. Likewise King Dhjtara^tra is the king moon, who having 
no light of his own, is regarded as bom blind. His hundred sons are the hundred 
asterisms making up the 27 constellations, personified as one Gandhari, the king’s 
wife. P^du is also the king moon and his five sons are Yudhisfhira by the boon 
of Yama, the deity of the asterism Bharapi ; Bhxma due to the boon of Vayu ; the 
deity of the asterism Svati ; Arjuna or Phalguna, bom under the influence of Indra 
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or ’Aryaman, tie deity of the astertem iphalguni ; and the twin brothers Sahadeva and 
Nakula are the rekilts qf the boon from the Alvins and are therefore Mercury and 
Venus. While the Alvins are bhi^aja, medical gods, the latter are naras, men. While 
the hundred sons of the blind king have a firm hold over their respective dominions, 
the five Paajdavas are ever wandering beggars having not even an inch of space to 
rule over or to stay even. Yudhisthira is Saturn bravely confronting occultation or 
fight ; Bhima is Mars : Arjuna is Jupiter ; and Nakula and Sahadeva are Venus and 
Mercury. 

There is evidence to believe that originally the 27 constellations were made up 
of 100 asterisms, by assigning 3 asterisms to the Alvins, 3 to Bharani, 6 to Krttika 
and so on. While Sripati makes it 200 by assigning 100 to Satabhi§ajs, other works 
make it only 100 or 101 by giving one or two to Satabhi^ajs. There is evidence to 
believe that they were only 100 and that they were counted beginning with Purva- 
bh§drapada and ending with Abhijit which was called Satatara on account of its being 
the hundredth in the list. Each asterism is called a Bhi^aj, physician, on account of 
its supplying the waning moon with necessary medicine for curing him from his 
consumption. According to R. V. 85 Magha and Satabhisaj were the seats of 
summer and winter solstices and Krttika and Vilakha were the seats of equinoxes. 

The incidents narrated in the epic as relating to the Pandavas also indicate their 
planetary nature. Once while wandering in the forest, the four Pandu brothers are 
said to have been swallowed by a big snake that was no other than Indra, Nahu§a 
turned into a snake under the curse of Agastya, one of the seven Bears. The snake 
told Yudi^thira that his brothers would be let off provided that he would give cor* 
rect answer^ to one, hundred questions put to him by the snake. He did so and 
his brothers were let out. This implies the occultation of the four minor planets in 
the vicinity of Aliena, the deity of which is a snake. On another occasion the same 
four brothers fell dead owing to their drinking water from a pond in the forest. They 
were revived by Yudhi§thira’s correct replies to the one hundred questions put to him 
by an Yak§a. This also implies an ocailtation of the same four planets in the vici- 
nity of Pu'§ya, which is compared to a pond, Tataka,, a? a means of its identification. 
The halt of the five brothers in a potter’s house when they came to the capital of 
king Drupada for the marriage of Draupadi means the conjunction of the five minor 
planets in the vicinity of the asterism Vilakha which is called a tree and also a pot- 
ter’s wheel. Draupadi is the sun’s daughter, Surya ; for the sun and the moon are 
said in R. V. 1, 164 to have their abode in the celesl^l Pippala or Asvattha tree. 

There is overwhelming evidence in the Vedas to'prQve that planets and planetary 
occnltations , were clearly known to the Vedic bards : the planets are called in the 
Vedas Pahea jams, five men, a phrase which is usually translated by Western scho- 
lars as “ filve tribes of early Hindu) settlers in India.” They are also called five 
Vipras, learned priests, five Carsinis, five moving bodies, and Ponca Uksdnah, five 
bulls, and Ponca K^itaydh, five dwellers on earth oil account of their appearing as 
morning or evening stars. They arc Janas or Naras, men. because like men they are 
subject to frequent birth and death, that is, occultation and re-appearance. Their 
occultation by the sun is termed their ascent to heaven. In fact the disappearance of 
the planets during occultation and their re-appearance after the transit of the occult- 
ing planet seems to have given rise to tlie conception of human transmigration. Any 
how occultation meant to them death and reappearance re-birth. 

To the Vedid bards occultation or eclipse meant not merely loss of life -for the 
time being, but also the loss of wealth, gold, silver, lustre, and even the covering gar- 
ment. Hence fust before death the dying man or his agents are required to make 
gifts out of the property of the departing soul to virtuous men as an investment for 
the restoration of such property to the soul on its return to the earth or the place 
from which it departed. It was believed that if such charity or Dak^ipa was not 
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made, the dead souFs property would pass iislf idue possession of wid<ed men like 
Paariis or merchants who widiout making any CTiarity for their own good or for the 
good of others would hide it in caves. The celestial merchants or Paflciis are the 
stars which are regarded as niggardly bodies never making any sacrifice or w^orship 
of Indra and other gods and are therefore compelled by Indra to restore their hoarded 
wealth and cows meaning lustre to the planets after their return from heaven. 
On the occasion of their return from heaven the celestial cow is said to milk its 
nectar-like milk on the returning bodies. Loss of wealth or lu-^tre is described in the 
Vedas as nakedness. The planetary nature of the Kuru'^* and the Paodavas, their 
loss of wealth and nakedness, and their appeal to the sun'vcr of the Kurus m the 
death of the hundred in the battles for restoration of wealth distint ’.y referred to 
in R. V. X, 33 as follows : — 

The leaders of the (five) Janas have also involved me : on the way 
1 availed myself of the aid of Pu?an, the guardian of pati s. 

The Visve Devas have brought m^ safely ; but there is the cry that 
Dussdsu has come. 

The ribs that compass me give pain and trouble me lik,?. rival wives. 

Indigence, nakedness, and exhaustion press me sore : iny mind is 
fluttering like a bird’fe. 2 

As rats oat weavers’ threads cares are consuming nc, thy singers, 

Indra. 

Have mercy on us once, Indra, bounteous lord ; be thou a father 
unto us. 3 

I, a RC'i of the (five) priests, have implored king Kuiusravana, the 
noble, and of Trasadasyu’s line ; A 

Whose three bay-horses harnessed to the car brought me straight 
onward : I will implore him in this sacrifice meeds. 

The father of Upamasravas to whom the songs would have proved 
sweet, as a fair field to its lord, fi 

Mark, Upamasravas, his son, and grandson of Mitratithi, 

I am thy father’s eulogist. 7 

If I controlled immortal gods, yea, even were I lord of the five men. 

My liberal prince would bel living still. 8 

None, not even he with a hundred souls with him can live beyond 
the statute of the gods. 

So he has passed away with his followers. 9 

The above verses imply that the conjunction of the ftve planets in the vicinity 
of the asterism Revati whose deity is Pu^an dragged the sun or the sun’s daughter 
Suiy’a, the wife of the five, on the scene. Immediately there came Du^su, the un- 
controllable moon, causing a solar eclipse, and consequently intense tremor to the 
woman and loss of lustre to her and her husbands. Surya appeals to the blind father 
of Dussasu for restoration of wealth and lustre. Meanwhile the eclipse clears and 
darkness passes away, driving out the hundred stars and even the moon, in obe- 
dience to the canons of eclipses. Mitratithi means new-moon day which is a day of 
no Tithi.; for a Tithi means a distance of 12 degrees between the sun and the moon, 
the words Kutu and Sravas mean workers and libations in the Vedas. Draupadi- 
vastmp^arana, the main plot of the MaMbhdrata, seems to have been based upon 
these and other Vedic verses descriptive of total solar eclipses. That the Itihasas 
and the puranas are illustrative studies of eternal laws of planetary occultations and 
eclipses imbedded in the Vedas is given expression to in an oft-quoted Sanskrit 
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*^eT8e, which means : '' The Veda fears a man of limited learning that he may 
misrepresent it : hence one should expand the meaning of the Vedas by means of 
Jtihasas and Pur^s.*' 


PART II. 

The Vedas and the Planets. 

Having shown how the heroes of the epics are the counterparts of the 
seven planets, I now proceed to show that the gods, I?j§is and) priests of the 
Vedas are the planets and their acts in the sacrificial hall are imitations of the 
phenomena connected with planetary motions, occultations and eclipses. The names 
given to five priests in the Vedas are Atharvans, Bhrgus, and Ahgirasas. In later 
Sanskrit literature Venus is known as Bhargava, a descendant of the Bhrgus, and 
Jupiter is called an Ahgirasa. The Bhrgus are called Saptagus or holders of a 
sacrificial session of seven months, at the close of which they are said to go to 
heaven and after a sojourn there for five months, they are said to return to this 
world with the same brilliance that they had before. This means that Venus re- 
mains invisible for about 5 months in the year and moves visible for about 7 
months, a fact which is known to every student of astronomy. Likewise the Ahgi- 
rasas hold their session for 9 or 10 months according to the procedure of one or the 
other of the two schools of the Ahgirlasas. This also signifies that Jupiter can be 
seen in the sky for nine or ten months in the year and that he becomes invisible 
for 3 or 2 months in the year, when he comes in contact with the sun. The time 
or period of visibility is called a Sattra or sacrificial session, and the period of in- 
visibility is termed ascent to Svarga, heaven. But as we shall see, occultation by 
the moon is called Mrtyui or untimely death and remedial measures are taken to 
revive the dead. Mercury is called Dirghatamas, as he is hardly visible to untrain- 
ed eyes. Since the time taken by Mars to make a revolution in his orbit is about 
687 days, which is equal to two nodal years of 343 days eacJh and since li revolu- 
tions of the planet are equal to 1030 days, which forms a unit eclipse cycle of three 
eclipses on one node, as I have already pointed out both in my- “ Drapsa " and 
“ Eclipse-cult," he is regarded in the Vedas as the Hotar or caller of the attention 
of the people to the approach of the season of e^ipses. Aa a rule Yajna or animal 
or vegetable saaifice is undertaken only on the occasion of solar or lunar eclipses or 
on the occasion of occultation of a minor planet or planets. 'Mars who is invariably 
called Agni is the only planet called upon to carry the sacrificial offerings to the 
gods and to avert the calamities due to the eclipses or occultations. Saturn is 
Yama, the son of Saraajyu, the dawn, and the sun. Owing to the curse of his step- 
mother Chayadevi he lost his legs and moves slowly. He is therefore called 8anai.4- 
cara, slow walker. 

Turning to the story of the Ramaydm, it is easy to discern that Rama repre- 
sents the sun, Lak§mai?a the Jupiter, Bharata the Venus, and Satrughna the planet 
Mercury. Rama’s pursuit after a deer implies the sun’s mardi to the asterism 
Mfga^iras, indicating the time of the urge of Sita, the plough-share and the ap- 
proach of the time of the appearance of the Dog-star, Sunasira, mentioned in R. V. 
IV, 57. Vail, the son of the sun, is Saturn, as indicated by the gold-chain in his 
neck. Sugriva is Jupiter. Their fight with each other is what is called Grahayud* 
dha in Hindu astronomy. It means that while the two planets are in almost the 
same longitude, Jupiter begins his retrograde movement (Vakragati) and faces 
Saturn. Meanwhile the sun (Rama) comes near Saturn, Vali, and discerning him 
lo be Vali by his gold-chain round his neck (Saturn’s ring), strikes him dead, that 
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is, renders him invisible by his own overpowering rays. Jupiter (Sugtiva) was 
safe, for he was far away. In Hindu astrological works Saturn is always called 
the enemy of the sun. Indrajit, the son of Havana, is the moon. Ravaoa is also 
the moon, Lak§mana's falling into a trance while fighting with Indrajit pieans 
the occultation of Jupiter by the moon. This incident seems to have been based 
on Jupiter’s occultation by the moon, mentioned in R.V. X, 57-61, as we shall see. 
Hanuman, the son of Vayu, is Mars, the Vedic Agni. His smoky tail is long, and 
he can jump from house to house and bum anything that comes in contact with 
him. Jupiter is very often his companion and acts like him ; but he does not, 
however, bum an3^hing. He is the son of Indra ^.ho seems to bt no other ♦^han 
Sunaara, Sirius, the Dog-star, whose haunt is the region Cancer and Lee It 
is the locality where Jupiter appears brightest. Like V^i Kanja of the Mahabha- 
rata is tlie! son of the sun and is therefore Saturn. He wears a golden ear-ring, a 
pot of nectar in his breast, resemblingf Saturn’s rings. The Vedic name of Jupiter 
is Samyu. His other Vedic name is Subandhu. His sudden death and revival 
forms the subject-matter of the six hymns, 57 to 62 of the lOth Mandila of the 
Rgveda. In later Sanskrit literature Mercury is known as Rauhintya, the son of 
Rohiiji ; Venus, the son of the asterism Makha ; Jupiter the son of P. Phalgnni ; 
and Mars the son of the asterism P. A^(^ha, the moon being their common father. 
Coming to know of these names, Prof. Bentt.ey aigued that the birth of tiie 
planets from the respective asterisms meant their occultation by the moon when 
the moon was with those asterisms in order and their le-appearance with those 
asterisms when the moon left them one after another in order. By asironomical 
calculation he found that the planets were situated in the above order, only in 
B.c. 1425-1424. Prof. Max Muller took up this question and referred it to the 
Rev. R. Main, the Raddiffe Observor. At his instance Mr. Hind verified the 
calculations and wrote to Prof. Max MOller saying that all the conjunctions were 
correct ; but that Jupiter was the only planet occulted at the time, namely, 

April 22, B.C. 1424 (Preface to the Fourth Volume of the First Edition of the Rig- 

veda by Prof. Max Muller). The conclusion arrived at by Prof. Max Muller 
on receipt of this letter is that as there seems to be no reference to planets 
or occultations of planets in the • Vedas it may be inferred? that the Brah- 
mans of the Puraaiid times possessed sufficient knowledge to be able to 

calculate correctly the longitudes and latitudes of the moon and of the 

four planets at B.c. 1424. Likewise speaking of the Kali-era which began in 
B.c. 3102 when the seven planet? were in conjunction in the Sign of Piscis, Western 
scholars hold a similar opinion and say that at about 500 a.d. Hitidu scholars 

calculated the time of conjunction of all the seven planets in Piscis and fixed their 

era at the remote period of B.c. 3102. But as I have already pointed out in the 
Poona Orientalist for January, 1941, the conjunction of the seven planets in Piscis 
in B.c. 3102 is implied, though not distinctly stated in the Rgveda. Basing his 
translation and notes on Sayaiia’s commentary Wilson says in his notes on his 
trangilation of R. V.* IV, 44 : " Surya, it is related, was desirous of giving his 

daughter Surya to Soma, the moon ; but all the gods desired her as a wife. They 

agreed that he who should first reach the sun, as a goal, should wed the damsel. 
The Alvins were victorious ; and Surya, well pleased by their success, rushed im- 
mediately intq their chariot.” Now it is very well known that the Vedic poets 
regarded the sun, the moon, the other planets known or unknown to them, the 
constellations, and the stars as gods. The race of gods (Aji) must necessarily mean, 
therefore, the movement of moiving or running luminaries. The arrival of the 
Alvins first and of the rest as second or third behind implies that the sign of the 
Aries with the asterisms A§vins appeared first in the east and that the rest fell 
behind in the sign of Hscis before sun-rise* or after sunset. I have also pointed out 
in my ” Drapsa ” that according to Aryabhatta the cycle oi sixty years made 
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8ixty revolutions by 500 a.d. when Aryabhatta was 23 years old and that according 
to the Taittinya Arattyaka it made thirty revolutions tnmsaka vdga sukla- 

knnau ca :^th.ikau) by B.c. 1302, the date of the Aranyaka. This disposes of the 
vexed question of the reality of the beginning of tha Kali-era. Now revSuming the 
question of planets, I may state, though my statement may sound strange or sur- 
prising, that there is overwhelming evidence to prove that the Vedic bards knew 
not merely the five minor planets and their occultations, but performed sacrifices 
called; Sattras on the occasion of their ascent to the heavens and of their descent 
into the world. They expressed the transmigration of the planets not in astro- 
nomical technical terms which were just under formation then, but in sacrificial 
terms and stories. The story of the four out of the five minor planets is narrate^ 
by Sayajja in his introduction to his commentary on R.V. X, 57. “ King Asamati 

had four priests called Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabandhu, and Viprabandhu, who 
w'ere brothers and who belonged to the family of the Gopayanas. Not satisfied 
with them he dismissed them and appointed! two new priests called in the dual 
Kilatakull, who had magical powers. The dismissed men having used incantations 
against the life of the king, the new priests took away the life of one of them, viz., 
Subandhu when he was sleeping, and concealed it within the Paridhi (an imagi- 
nary fortification for Agni made by placing the sticks of certain kinds of tree in a 
certain manner on the altar). His three brothers prayed to Agni by means of the 
Suktas (R. V. X, 57 to 62). Agni came out and inquired why they had come to 
him. They said : “ We beseech yoiu for the life of Subandhu." He said : “ Here 
it is within the Paridhi ; take it up." They took it up by repeating the six verses, 
7 to 12, of R.V. X, 60. If it is showm that Subandhu mentioned here is Jupiter 
and that he was occulted in P. Phalgunl by the moon, there will be no doubt left 
about the knowledge of planets and planetary occultations during the Vedic period. 

Sukta 57 prays for the coming back of the life of a person who has been 
apparently dead. Sukta 58 repeats the same and says that “ We cause thy life to 
come to thee again that thou mayst live and sojourn here, no matter whether that 
life has gone to Yama, the sea. the sun, or anywhtre-else," In Sukta 59 verses 5 
and 6i which are even now used as Mantras to induce life or god's presence in 
freshly prepared earthen, wooden, or metallic images of gods to be worshipped, god- 
dess Asuniti is prayed to for the restoration of eyes, which is a name given to the 
tw'o phalgums ; and Indra is called upon to drive forward the bullock which has 
brought the Usinaraini’s w^agon there. In Sukta 60 the first four verses speak of 
the arrival of the near relations of the Janas (the pjanets) to the scene of the dead ; 
and verse 5 calls upon Indra to bring the sisters of Agastya,* Canopus, who is said 
in astronomical works to rise in Aquarius when the sun arrives in Leo. Verse 6 
says — ' O Subandhu, get. up ; I am your father and mother, and have come to be 
your life,, which I held for security, and noti for death, and which I have brought 
back from Yama”. Verse 12 speaks of the revival and getting up of Subandhu 
saying- "This is my Hasta, with Bhaga, or rather with more of Bhaga ; this Hasta 
contains the healing balm." 

As the Vedic verse itself calls Subandhu to rise up, it follows that Subandhu 
was the dead person and that the others were his brothers and relatives. As Bhaga 
and Hasta are the names of Uttara Phalgunl and Hasta asterisms, it follows that the 
scene of death was close to Uttaraphalguni, that is, somewhere in Purv^a Phalgunl. 
The use of the wwds " Bhaga vat, and Bhaga vattara " in the verse seem to imply 
that Hasta w’as in association* with a greater part of Bhaga, U PhalgunT, which 
indicates the distribution of one part of U Phalgunl to Leo and three parts to Vergo 
in the zodiacal division of constellations. Prayer for Agastya’s arrival implies that 
Agastya has not yet arisen and that the sun has not yet arrived in Leo. In hymn 
61 the word "Kana" meaning Kanya, virgins, (Vergo) is used thrice. Hence it 
is clear that three out of 1211 Signs are mentioned in these hymns. The statement 
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"iJiat Hasta contains the healing balm also implies that Hasta is an asterisni* for 
as already pointed out the 27 constellations are termed Bhishajs, physicians. What 
is more significant than anything else is the reference to niggardly Pa^is or mer- 
chants in verse 6, who are saidf elwewhere in the Vedas to hoard wealth and Justre 
of others and to be unwilling to restore tliem, unless they are comoelled to sur- 
render the life-prqperty by the two Saratna-dogs with four eyes, Brhaspati, and 
Indra. As each of the two Phalgunis is compared to four eyes for facility of identi- 
fication in the list of the 27 asterisms, the two Sarma-dogs claiming! wealth and 
lustre must necessarily represent the two Phalgunis in need of wealth and lustre 
which they have just lost on the oiccasion of Subans’hu's death. Sayaina inlerp^ts 
Pai?is as merchants {Vaj:iijah) and quotes Yaska in support of his interptetotion 
<Pai?ir vai;iig bhavati iti Yaskah) in R.V. 1, 124, 10. Mr. Raja Rao, the author 
of “ Eclipse-code of the Vedas as revealed in the Sima^'^'cpa hymns and the Brah- 
mapas,” and “ The Vedic Eclipse-cycle of One Hundred Eclipses in Forty Years,” 
suggests that Vanik may be a name given by the Vedic poets to the Sigw of Libra. ' 
Leaving this side issue, let us take up the question under consideration. If Su- 

bandhu’s death or trance has happened in the asterism of K PhaJgUii?, as inierred 
from various considerations referred to above, then the next point to be considered 
is the cause of hisi death. As we shall presently .see, there aic twoi causes of Su- 
bandhu^'s disappearance leaving his wealth and lustre called cows in Vedic termino- 
logy. One is the sudden appearance’ of Rudra or Krsna^avasi on the scene to take 
possession of the thousand cows of Subandhu, the Angirasa. The second is the 
appearance of Nabhanedii^fha, Manu’s son, to claim the same cows as fees for send- 
ing the Ahgirasa to Svarga. Of these two causes, the first is what Neither buban- 
dhu nor his brothers expected. The second is the one which they desired and for 
which ample preparations were made. Observ’ance of rites for fivei days for this 
purpose has been got through and on the sixth day the Angirasa had Maudhya, 
ignqrance, and the priests did not know how to proceed onwards. It is at this • 
moment that Usinarani’s wagon came there, as stated in verse 6 of Sukta 59. Ac- 
cording to the Mahabharata Sibi is the king of the country known as U^inara, and 
is famous for his charity and self-vsacrificc. He is said to have given his own flesh 
and even his bone in order to save the life of a poqr dovci from an eagle. It is 
also said that he killed his own son and/ cooked his flesh to satisfy a starving Brah- 
min who desired his flesh to alleviate hunger. This is an allegorical des^cription of 
of the moon's waning and waxing. The moon is said to be giving his own flesh 
not merely to the sun-bird, bu« also to the starving fathers in heaven on the 
new- moon day. Likewise in, the J at aka stories of the Buddhists Sib? is praised 
for his self-sacrifico, and in the Sibi-jataka Sibi is described as the daughter of 
King Padma. Her name is Silver-colour and she is said to have been giving the 
cuttings of her o(wn breast to a woman who had just been delivered of her first- 
born son (Beal’s Buddhi,st Sibi-jataka, publivshed in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, 
p. 145). Here the tilver-colour is evidently the moon, the woman is the sun, and 
the finst-born son is tire cre.scent or the first phase of the waxing moon appearing 
on the first day of the light-half of the month. It follows therefore that Sibi or 
U4inara is an allegorical name of the moon and U^Tnarapi is an allegorical name of 
the moon and U^inarani is the queen of the moon, namely, any one of the 27 aste- 
risms. Accordingly the request made by Siibandhu’s brothers to Indra to drive 
away the chariot of the moon’s queen means no more than forcing the departure 
of moon from P. Phalguni,, so as to hasten the revival of Subandhu from his trance 
or occultation. Thus from the information furnished by the words ” Usinar3([oi» 
Bhagavat or Bhagavattara Hasta, and Papis” in the verses we can arrive at the 
conclusion that Subandhu’s trance means Jupiter’s occultation by the moon on the 
eve of, or prior to, his departure to heaven after the arrival of the sun close to him, 
and his reappearance in the vicinity of the asterism Hasta after the sun’s depart- 
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ture fQ the merchants im Libra in the course (jWfR njonths from the date of his 
' occultation by the moon. If there is still any 1^^bt left, what is stated in SlIBcta 
61 will be enough to remove it. In his intnxluction to his commentary t>n the 
Sukta Sayana calls our attention to the story of Nabhanedi§tha to clearly understand 
the Sukta. The story is as follows : — 

Manu divided his property among his sons. He deprived Nabhanedi§tha, who 
was a student, of any portion. He went to him and said : “ How hast thou de- 
prived me of any portion ? “ He replied : “ I have not deprived you of a por- 

tion. The Ahgirasas here are performing a Satra. They cannot discern the world 
of heaven. Declarei the secret to them and send them to the world of heaven. 
They will give theei their cattle, as fees, before they go.’' He went there 
when he was about to undertake the task, Rudra called Kp^ina^avasi who was 
hastily talking and was in hurry suddenly came on the scene, and took pos- 
session of the altar and began to conduct the sacrifice, appropriating to him- 
self the thousand cows set apart by the Angirasas as fees for conducting the sacri- 
ficial session of ten months to a finish and leading them to heaveni He also told 
Nabhanedistha to go and report the matter to Manu and ask for his opinion. He 
did so and returning said to KTT?inai^avasi that in the opinion of his father Kfsnasa- 
vasi was right. Pleased with Nabhanedi?tha for his speaking the truth, Kfsnasa- 
vasi placed the sacrificial hall and the cqws in Nabhanedi§tha s charge and went 
on his way saying that he might conduct the sacrifice and take the cows for him- 
self. The latter did so and sending the Angirasas to the world of heaven took the 
cows for himself. This is an allegorical story and without understanding what 
it was intended to signify, we| cannot understand what the Vedas in general and 
the Suktas 61 and 62 in particular mean. In the story Nabhanedi^fha stands for 
the sun ; Kr^na^avasi represents the moon ; the world of heaveni signifies death or 
.Occultation, first by the moon and then by the sun. Gift of 1000 cows signifies 
gift of life' and lustre at the moment of death or occultation. The Angirasas are 
four here named Bandhu, Subandhu, Srutabandhu, and Viprabandhu representing 
Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercniry respectively. The sudden arrival of Rudra bn 
the sixth Atiratra day of the session clearly implies that the noon came there 
passing through six asterisms after the new-moon, and that the sun was about 
50 degrees behind him. Since Mercury and Venus cannot be farther than about 
30 and 50 degrees respectively from the sun, it follows that the moon came leaving 
Mercury and Venus behind and on the sixth day she met another planet and 
occulted him. The planet occulted was Afigirasa who was to be sent to the world of 
heaven by Nabhianedi§tha, the sun, at the close of the Angirasa’s ten months' ses- 
sion so as to let him comei back to the earth after two months' sojourn in heaven. 
Rudra's taking by force the Ahgirasa's 1000 cow\s meant the Angirasa's premature 
death which is bemoaned in Suktas 57-60. Suktas 61-62 speak of his natural death 
|,^ter ten moinths year after year and of his return to this world again drenched 
and revived by the shower of nectar made by the nectar-milking cow, the asterism 
of Hasta, which gave birth to no calf or a planet. In the first two verses of Sukta 
61 Rudra's cruel acts fitnd mention. Verse;^ 3 to 6 speak of the birth of the two 
fiuraan (Naras) Asvins, Mercury and Venus, one on the summit of a hill (Sanu) 
and another in the mid-region of air. Rohiiid. is 'the hill and the mid-region of air 
is the commencememnt of Leo, since Cancer and Leo form Antariki§a on one side 
and Capricorn and Aquarius form a second atmosphere between earth and heaven 
on the other side. Hence Maghia comes exactly in the middle of atmosphere (yerse 6) . 
The same sixth verse speaks of the birth of another planet quitei close to the mid- 
region of air. It must necessarily be P. Phalguni. In verse 7 the birth of another 
planet from the earth is mentioned. He can be no other than Dhardsuta, Mars. 
As he is said to be in Waters, Apafi, deity of P. A^dhia, it follows that he was in 
P. A§ha<}ha. Verse 10 refers to the Angirasa's or Jupiter's occultation by the moon 
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by saying at the dose ^months he lost his 1000 cows. Verses 11*13 li^eak' 
oi the recovery of thef lost cows a|lf^ lustre of the Ahgirasa by Indra. Vterses |0-18 
speak of the fear .caused by the moon or Rudra to Mercury called DTrghatamas on 
acooiunt of his invisibility and to Mars called Agni, and of the safety of Aryaman, 
Jupiter, after his revival from the occultation. Then verses 19 to 27 speak of the 
arrival of Nabhanedi§tha at the close of the tenth month and of tire departure of 
the Ahgirasa to heaven, and of the reappearance of Subandhu, the Ahgirasa, just 
at the vidnity of Hasta in full giory recovered by the showed of nectar from the 
cow spoken of above. 

This is the sum and substance of the six Suktas fr^m 57 to 6'^. Unless we 
in our mind all that is meant by the Satra of Ahgirasas and the functions dis- 
oiarged by Nabhanedistha in that Satra year after year it is impossible tu understand, 
the meaning of the Suktas. The cyclic nature of the Satra is clearly mentioned in 
verse 18 where ^the Ahgirasa says that he does not know the number of Ahgirasas 
that came before him. 

The latitudes and longitudes of the four planets at the ef>och of Jupiter's occul- 
tation by the moon, as levised by Mr. Hind are as follows 


Planet. 

Planet's longitude. 

Longilw!^ 

of lunar mansion. 

Mercury 

31 

20 

Rohini. 

Venus 

100 

100 

Magha. 

Jupiter 

113 

113 

P. Phalgunl. 

Mars 

225 

233 

P. Asadha. 


1. Mercury in conjunction with the moon about April 17, B.c. 1424. 

2. Venus in conjunction with the moon about August 20. B.c. 1425. 

3. Jupiter occulted by the moon about April 22, b.d. 1424. 

4. Mars in conjunction with the moon about August 18, B.c. 1424. 

Lak§mana is the second of the four brothers, and likewise Subandhu is alsO 
the second of the four brothers ; the trance or death of both is due to their Yuddha 
(astronomical term for conjunction) with the moon. The scene of Subandhu's death 
is Purvaphalguni, as shown aboi\^^ and it exactly corresponds to the scene found by 
astronomical calculations. The trance or death is premature and prior to his de- 
parture to heaven. , If ‘this is 'not the intended meaning of the allegorical stories 
of the four brothers and Nabhanedi^tha and if this is not the subject-matter of the 
Vedic hymns referred to above, then not merely the Vedic passages under consi- 
deration, but also the whole of the Vedas must for ever remain as a kind of gibberivSh 
of incantation, for there is no passage in the Vedas w'hich is not connected witl|f 
the seven planets one yay or other. 


Mysore. 


R. Shamasastry. 
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«I«iraWc*r'1 : 5l«TOt wa I : — “ JTfRri^: ” STOI^ :— 'TISTOt^ft WKiq»ia<41 

srmfWRWT I <l4l!i<H, ( <W'lRlR: ) I I 

The author in his Sanskrit preface {prdsiavikam) develops a well- sustained 
argument establishing the utility of a manual of Sanskrit grammar like the one 
undef review : — The Sanskrit Language may not be one of the current languages 
but it is certainly not a dead one like Latin, for example, since it is the sacramental 
language of every Hindu and as such, is in daily use. The study of Sanskrit gram- 
mar thus serves a double purpose. It enables us not only to understand and assi- 
milate the vast literature embodied in Sanskrit but also to follow intelligently the 
Sanskrit formula inseparable from our ritual. In the field of Sanskrit grammar, 
Papini’s Sabddnusdmna, commented on by Katyayana in his Vdrttikas and later by 
Pataftjali in his Mahdbhd^ya holds a unique place. But the chief peculiarity of 
Paijini's system is that it is based on a number of special Samjnus and paribhd^ds 
(or technical terms) postulated by him and as these constitute a stumbling )alDck 
to a lay beginner, a number of Sanskrit manuals have been prepared which ' bypass ' 
these paribhd^ds ! The latter alternative is hardly the right approach to a solution 
• of the problem. The way out of this impasse (the author claims) is shown by his 
Work, which seeks to explain in verse-form, the technical terms and rules of Paijini. 
The author follows up his verses with his own Commentary. 

The author has set a very laudable aim before himself and his jxirformance has 
i;not fallen short of his promise. There was a time when the complexity and elabo- 
ration of Sanskrit grammatical terminology was a powerful deterrent even to a 
pro-Sanskrit layman. This was one extreme. The other was reached, when the 
^Ifhovement for popularizing the teaching of Sanskrit so brilliantly initiated by Dr. 
Bhandarkar's two books of Sanskrit, gathered ^•loinc'ntum and culminated in the 
preparation of Sanskrit Manuals which introduced' the ‘ direct method ’ in the teach- 
ing of Sanskrit and which steered clear even of the more' important grammatical 
terms so frequently employed by Sanskrit commentators ! The work before us 
represents the golden mean. It were to be wished that the Sanskrit prd&ldvikam 
and mahgalam were not marred by a few blemishes (see the first sentence of the 
pv^tdvikam for example), which, we hope, are just slips of the pen. Nor do we 
appreciate the indulgence that the author craves for some metrical irregularities in 
his verses, embodying as they do, rules of grammar. Having said this, however, 
we feel very happy to congratulate the author on the produaion of such an extre- 
mely useful book on Sanskrit grammar. We strongly recommend it to the notice 
of all students and teachers of Sanskrit, 


V. M. Apte. 



SULAPANI, THE SAHUDIYAN 

• • 

By 

SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, Dacca. 

The name sulapanii is often met with in the Indian Literciure. In hih 
Catalogus Catalogorum Auihrecht refers to as many as hve Suhp^is. But 
here we are concerned only with the smiarta ^Sulapaini o^ Bengal. Our know- 
ledge about him is limited to the learned paper of Manmohan CiUKRAVARTl, 
entitled "Contribution to the History of Smrti in Bengal and Mit’iili” 
which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, 
1915 (p. 311). The writer of that paper had necessarily to suffer from a 
disadvantage, because at that time most of iSulapaaii s works existed in mere 
names and in manuscripts. The object of the present paper is to state the 
facts that have since been known chiefly with regard to his works. 

Besides being a very able commentator isulapaiji was also the author of 
well over a idozen original treatises dealing with a variety of toi>ics related 
to Snuli. The names of his original works end in “ Viveka just as those 
of Raghunandana have the usual ending “ tattva ” — a fact which has 
led some scholars to suppose, though without much justification, that 
these works formed different parts of a huge digest named Smyti-viveka. 
From the nature 'of tire Mss. preserved to us it does not seem that ^^ulap^i 
wrote anything like the Smjti-viveka because each of the Mss. is copied in- 
dividually ; even those dealing with allied subjects are not copied together. 
Furthermore, the word Smjti-viveha is nowhere to be found in any of the 
Mss. found till now. It is also to be noted that there is no reference to the 
Smfti'Viveka of Sulai>^i in any well-known Smrti work. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to ascertain the exact number of books 
written by ^ulaparii. The following original works are generally attributed 
to Sulapaoi by different authorities on the subject. 

Oaiginal Treatises of Sulapm^i 

1. Anu-marapa- viveka. 5. Durgotsava-viveka.'^ 

2. Caturahga-Dipika. 6. Durgotsava-prayoga-viveka. 

3. Dattaka-putra-vidhi.^ 7. Dola-yatra-viveka.^ 

4. Dattaka- viveka.^ 


1. Catalogusi Catalogorum — 

2. Notices of Sk. Mss. by R. L. MiTRA— Vol. VI, p. 129 (No. 2065). 

3. Ed. Skt. Sahitya Pari^, Calcutta, 1331 B.s. 

4. Ed. S. C. Banerji, Kane Festschrift Volume, Poona, 1941. 

5^, Safca 1814— I D, C. Bhattacherji in Bharatavarsa MSgka, 

1348 B-S.) 
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8. 

Ekada^-viveka.^ 

16. 

Samkranti-viveka.^^ 

9. 

Kala-viveka. 

17. 

Samvatsara-pradipa.^^ 

10.. 

Pamja-nara-daha-viveka. 

18. 

SrSlddha-viveka.^^ 

11. 

Prati^tha-viveka.’® 

19. 

6uddhi-viveka. 

12. 

Prayakitta-viveka.^ 

20. 

Tithi-viveka^^ 

13. 

Rlasa-yatra-viveka.® 

21. 

Eithi-Jdvaita-prakaraina. 

14. 

Samaya-vidha'na." 

22. 

Vasantl-viveka.^ 

15. 

Saipbandha-viveka.^^’ 

23. 

Vratakala-viveka.i^ 


The following table will show the works mentioned or omitted by differ- 
ent scholars : — 


Names of works 

1 

M. 1 
Okravarti 

Kane 

j Aufrecht 

Dines 

Bhattacherji 

Dattaka-putra-vidhi 

X 

X 


! 

Dattaka-viveka 

‘ 


— 

— 

Ehirgotsava-viveka 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Durgotsava-prayoga-viveka . . 

X j 

1 

X 

— 

Dola-yatii-vi veka 


— 

— 

— 

Ekad^-viveka. 

1 i 


— 

— 

Prati^th5-viveka 

1 i 

' — 

X 

— 

Prayakitta-viveka. 

‘ — 


— 

— 

Sraddha-viveka 

— 


— 

— 

Saipkranti-viveka 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

Samaya-vicMna 

X ; 

X 

— 

X 

Saipbandha-viveka 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

Suddhi-viveka 

I 


X 

i 



5. Notices of Sk. Mss^ by Sastri, Vol. I, No. 37. 

Cal. Sk. Coll. Ms., II, 563R. The final colophon runs tlmS’ 

I/, A, S. B,~-Vol XI, 1915 tp. 337-footnote). 1 

6. Ind, Govt. No. 114. 

7. Ed. J. ViDYASAGARA, Calcutta. 1893. 

8. S. C. Banerji, Sk SMtya Patrika. Oct., 1941. 

9. A Cat. of Sk. Mss. in the Private Libraries of N. W. Provinces, I, No. 94, 

Benares, 1874. • 

10. Ed. J. B. Choudhuri, Sk. SMtya Pari^at Patrika, May and June, 1941. 
IL Wffk ■""PP- 149-56 {Bhmatavar^a, Maghc, 1348 B.S., p. 190). 

12. Dacca University Ms. No. 4632 (Incomplete at the end). A Catalogue of 
Palm-leaf and selected paper Mss. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, I, No. 
1475 (j§) (dated Saka 1487). 

13. Ed. Oaodicaraioa Smrtibhiu^ana, Cdcutia, 1314 b.s. 

jl4. Ed. S. C. Banerji. Poam Orientalist — Oct. 1941 & Jan. 1942, 

15. Notices of Sk. Mss. by Sastri, II, No. 86, and IX, No. 3155 (Tithi-d\^idha- 
ninjaya-prakaratjaip va Tithi-vivekaib) . 

16. Ed. Sk, Sahitya Pari^t^ ckcuit/a, 1331 B.s., Series No. 7. 

17. Ed. S. C. banerji, I. H. Q., Dec. 1941, 
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Names of Works, 

* M. j 

ChakravartiI 

1 

Kane 

AUFRfiCHT 

[ Dines 
|Bhattacherji 

Tithi-viveka 

' 



1 

Vrata-kala- viveka 


— 




Vasanti-viveka 

X 

X 1 


i X 

Rasa-yatra-viveka 




— 

1 ^ 

Samvatsara-pradipa 

X ' 

X ' 



X 

Anu-maraatja-viveka 

X ; 

X 1 

X 

1 — 

Kala- viveka 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Parjja-nara-daha- viveka. . . 

X ! 

X 

X 

1 

Caturahga-(fipika 

X ! 

X 

X 

— 

Tithi-dvaiia-prakarauam . 


X 

— 

! 


[In the above list the mark ( X) indicates the book omitted.] 


From the abov^i table we learn that only eleven books are unanimously 
considered as the wodcs of ^ulapaini while the other twelve are disputed. Of 
the disputed books (1) the Dattaka-putra-vidhi, (2) the Samaya-vidhana, 
(3) the Sarnvatsara-pradipa, (4) the Caturahga-dipika, and (5) the Tithi- 
dvaita-prakarapam do not seem to be the works of iSOJapaipi for the simple 
reason that their names do not end in viveka ” while all of the undisputed 
works of iSQlapaoi have that ending. Again the mere presence of the word 
“ Viveka '' in the case of the other disputed! works viz. 

1. Durgotsava-prayoga- viveka 

2. Pratistha-viveka 

3. iSuddhi-viveka 

4. Vasanti-viveka 

5. Anumaraiija-viveka 

6. Ki^a- viveka « 

7. Pamanara-di^ha-viveka 

does not necessarily prove them to be the works of iSulapi^i, the renowned 
Smarta of Bengal, because, as pointed out above, there were as many as five 
Sulapanis. Then again with ancient writers “ viveka ” was a favourite word 
which was often assc^iated with the names of their works, as for instance, 

1. Agha-viveka of N51akaa>tha-dik§ita. 

2. Adbhuta-viveka of Mahidhara. 

3. Acara-viveka of Madanasioha. 

4. Suddhi-viveka of Rudradhara. 

5. Kala-vivdca of Jimutavahana. 

6. Dvaita-visaya-viveka of Vardhamana. 

Such instances of ancient works having the word “ viveka ” at the ends 
of their names may be multiplied. 

Let us now consider the works of Sulapai^i in some detail 
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The alleged works of Sulapant. 

L The Dattaka-putra-vidhi. 

Besides the reasons given above this book does not seem to be of !§ula- 
paoi on the additional ground that the composition of this book appears un- 
necessary when the Dattaka-viveka of the same author exists, 

2. The Samaya-vidhdna. 

3. The Samvatsara-pTOdlpa 

Besides the absence of the word “viveka'' in the name of this book 
there is another ground on which it does not seem to be the work of iSula- 
pani. While referring to his own works i^ulapalni usually writes as 

or the case of books written by others he 

generally quotes verses or passages from them.’® In his Durgotsava-viveka 
where iSulap^i refers to the Saipvatsara-pradlipa he cites verses from it — a 
fact which tends to show that the author of the Sarnvatsara-pradipa was 
not iSulapaiDi but somebody else. iSrinlatha-acarya-cudamani in his Dur- 
gotsava-viveka’^ attributes a Sarpvatsara-pradlpa to one Dhanahjaya. This 
confirms our doubt that the book was not written by s^ulapapi in spite of 
Aufrecht’s view to the contrary. Raghunandana, in his §uddhi4attvd and 
Ekddasi-iattva, assigns a Sarpvatsara-pradipa to one Halayudha. It will 
not be very proper to suppose that a critical scholar like Raghunandana 
misrepresented the tradition. The beginning and colophon of the Saipvat- 
sata-pradlpa, noticed by i^strl, do not bear any sign of the work having 
been comix)sed by iSulapaini. 

4. The Caiurmga-dipikd, 

Dines Bhattacherji (Bhdratavarsa, Magha, 1348 b.s., p. 190) says that 
it is being published in Calcutta, and is not very sure as to whether the above 
^ulapani was the author of this book. 

5. The Tithi-dvaita (or dvaidha-prakarmw) . 

Thi^ book appears to be the same as the Tithi-viveka. One of the two 
Mss. belonging to the Dacca University has in the colophon 

and the word on the margin of each folio. The colophon to the 

other Ms. designates the book as 

6. Durgotsava-prayoga-viveka. 

Excepting that the name of this book ends with “ viveka and that 
^ulapani refers to it in the fashion in which he refers to his own works there 
is no more solid ground for supposing this work to be of Sulap^i. .In page 


la cp. 

?|f {Dolorviveka, p. 59). 

19. Ed. Skt. Sahitya Pari^m, Calcutta, 1331) B.S. Series No. 7 (p. 44). 
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15 of the Durgotsava-viveka iSulapaa?i refers to a Prayoga-viveka*® which is 
perhaps identical with the Durgoisava-prayoga-viveka. Possibly EXirgotsava- 
vivdca is iSulapani’s, but not this Durgotsava-prayoga-viveka. 

7. Pratis(hd-viveka, 

M. CAKRAVARTi says that it treats of the consecration of idols. Besides 
references to this work in the Durgotsava-viveka (Cp. siTOg 5r(^t8Tft^%sg4- 

p. 23) and in the Vrdta-kdla-vivekcP^ there is no evidence as to the exis- 
tence of any such book. Mr. Cakravarti points oat that the ^AS. Ind. Govt. 
No. 114 is entered as Pratisthd-viveka according to the final colophon, but it 
is really a Ms. of the Vrata-kdla-viveka as the introduction and the text show. 

8 . Suddhi-viveka. 

It is referred to in the Durgotsava-viveka and in the ^uidhi-kmmudl of 
Govindananda. No Ms. of this work has as yet been found, 

9. Vdsanti-viveka.^'^ 

Besides the printed edition by the Sk. Sahitya Pan^at, Calcutta, only one 
Ms. of this work has been found. It is to be noted tliat the colophon to the 
printed edition of this book does not contain the word “Siahudiyan*' which 
is almost invariably used before iSulap^i’s name in the colophons to his other 
works. The Vdsanthviveka, as we have it in the Sahitya Pari§at edition, is 
contained in two printed pages and is written in the fashion of the Durgot- 
sava-viveka. It is simply a commentary on certain verses quoted from 
Garga^ Nmdikesvara-purdna, Bhavisya-purdna, Linga-purdna, Padma- 
purdna, Sdra-samuccaya and Kdthaka-grhya. Its merit is not very great. 

Towards the end of the Durgotsava-viveko Sulapaiii gives in brief the 
rules of Durgd-pujd in spring (cp. 5^?^^ etc.),^*^ and simply 

refers to the rules common t# the and the instead of 

repeating them over qgain. . It may be noted that although so much is com- 
mon to both the and the nowhere do the Dur- 

gotsava-viveka and the Vdsanti-viveka mention each other — a fact which 
probably shows that these two works were not of the same author. As re- 
gards the Durgotsava-viveka, however, it is a well-known work of iSulapaoi. 

10. Anu-mararia-viveka. 

Dines Bhattacherji {Bhdratavar^a, Magha, 1348 B.s.) says that this 
book consisting of only 4 folios is in the possession of Sadharaoa Pafhagara, 
Navadvipa. 

20. — Durgotsava-viveka (p. 15). 

21. Cp. ^ (p. 24). 

22 . Notices of Skt. Mss. by H. P. Sastri, VoL I, Na 331. 

23. Page 26, 
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11, Kala-viveka. 

There is no Ms. of tliis work. It is referred to in the Durgotmva- 
viveka,^"^ The reference may be to the well-known work of Jimutavahana. 

But in the Dmgotsava-viveka Sulapaiiii generally refers to Jimutavahana 
by name, and quotes passages from his works while he simply refers to the 
Kdla-viveka. Once in the Durgotsava-viveka Sulapapi writes 
l?R^ Kdla-viveka of 

Jimutavahana does not quote this line. These facts raise a doubt that this 
Kala-viveka was different from JImfitavahana’s book bearing this name, and 
might have been a work of SulaiDiani. 

12. Parna-nara-ddha-viveka. 

Dines Bhattacherji possesses a copy of this work {Bhdratavarsa, 
Magha, 1348 b.s.) 

Besides the above there are two more .works the authorship of which is 
doubtful. The Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in Mithila (page 25, No. 28) 
mentions a work named Acdra-^ulapdni and describes it as dealing with one’s 
duties from morning till the time of going to bed. The description of the 
book (Fols. 165) along with the absence of the usual colophon tends to indi- 
cate that it is nothing but the portion of Sulapajni’s Dlpakalika commenting 
on the Acara-adhyaya of the Ydjdavalky^-smrti, preserved separately. 

The Catalogue of the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras 
(R. 745 C), mentions a bcx)k named Brahma-kmca-panca gavyOrVidhi under 
Sulapapi. 

None of the above two Mss. was available at the time of writing this 
paper. To an enquiry regarding the latter Ms. the Curator of the Oriental 
Mss. Library replies : — 

In the Ms. itself it is not stated that f iSulapanii is its author, but as 
it is found in combination with works stated to be Sulapapi’s, he is men- 
tioned as the author in the Catalogue. It may be pointed out that the absence 
of any other book named Brahma-kurm-pafica-gavyu-vidhi and the mode of 
reference to this work in the third chapter of Mlapani's Dipakcdikd (cp. 

Cal. Sk. College Ms. No. II, 789, Fol. 71a) lead one to 
suppose that this work might have been written by ‘^ulap^i. 

Undisputed works of SulapanI. 

1. Dola-yatrd-mveka. 

This book, perhaps the smallest work of the author, covering about seven 
printed pages purports to be a manual for the guidance of priests irr the per- 


24. Cp. 

25. Page 4, 
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formance of the great Spri!\g Festival, called DoiayaiUi (lit. the festival of 
swinging). The major part of the work is taken up by a( few quotations, 
often lengthy, from the Skmda purdm, the BmhnM-purma and the Devi- 
purdna relating to the construction and decoration of the platform and the 
altar (vedikd), the procedure to be adopted in performing the festival, e.g. 
the taking of God’s image to the altar, the time of the festival, the religious 
efficacy of participating in it, and so on. 

The real merit and importance of tlie work lie iu the fact Jiat after dis- 
cussing the various conflicting opinions as to the precise titne o'' holding the 
festival i^ulapi^i, within a very narrow jspace and in a i3opu!ar style, clearly 
sets forth his own independent conclusions regarding this particular aspect 
of the festival. 

We do not know any other parallel work. RefereLC s are, however, ^ound 
to a Dola-ydtmmrta of Narayaipa Tarkacarya and to a Dolarohapa-paddhati 
of Vidyanivasa. 


2. Vrata-kdUt-viveha. 

The Vrata-kdla-viveke, as the very name suggests, deals chiefly with the 
time of observance of Vrutas (fasts). The book can be clearly divided into 
two distinct parts. 

The first part deals with Vratas in general while the second with ceitain 
particular Vratas. After the usual salutation the author describes the nature 
of Vratas. Tlien follows a lengthy quotation on the time of commencing 
and concluding (praii^(hd) the Vratas. The author then introduces a dis- 
cussion on the conduct and procedure of Vratas. After this he dwells upon 
the consequences of not observing a Vrata, once taken, and also urx)n bars 
to the observation of Vratas. Next he lays down the rules for those who 
have taken a vow but are unable to observe it due to physical disabilities. 
He then cites several authoritks condemning some practices on the day of 
observing a vow. This is fallowed by an elaborate discussion on the proper 
time for observing and breaking {pdrmta) fasts — the really important part 
of the work inasmuch as the author puts forth his own views here much more 
than anywhere else in the book. 

The second part gives rules for the following Vratas the rules bc'Jng 
mainly concerned with the time of observing them : - 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

(6) (7) (8) (9) 

(10) (11) 

It is* interesting to note that these dozen Vratafe by no means exhaust 
the long list of the Vratas observed by the Hindus. 

The VruMdla-viveka, like the other minor vivekas of the author, is 
practically a running commentary on important passages of authoritative 
texts. Hence the bulk of the work is devoted to quotations, sometimes very 
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lengthy, from various authorities on the subject. The merit of the work lies 
in a skilful compilation of diverse materials scattered hither and thither and 
in making a unified and systematic work out of a confused mass of details. 
The work has a unique interest in the sense that of the extant nibandhas it is 
I>erhaps the first to enumerate the popular Vratas and to systematise the 
rules of observing them. 

Indeed in the whole range of the nibandha literature, barring Jimuta- 
vahana’s Kdlaviveka, there is hardly any earlier work which touches upon 
the subject so elaborately dealt with by iSulapaiji in his Vratakdlaviveka, Yet 
the proper time for religious observances was by no means a subject to be 
neglected by the Hindus of bygone days. The KdUiviveka, however, unlike 
the Vratakdkwivekn, deals with topics of general interest, such as, 

etc., and has nothing 

to do with the appropriate time of observing vows. It is true that Raghu- 
nandana in his Vrataiativam takes up the same subject as that of Sulapaoi. 
But a comparison of the Vratatattvam with the Vratakdla-viveka reveals, even 
to the most superficial observer, that the .former is simply modelled on the 
latter so far as the general procedure of the Vratas is concerned. At least 
the inference is irresistible that Raghunandana also drew upon the same 
sources as utilised by iSulapaipi, and could not make any appreciable improve- 
ment upon his predecessor. Hence the credit of systematising the rules of 
Vratas for the first time must go to tSulapaaii. 

The Vratakdhnviveka and the VratatMva, though essentially the same, 
differ from each other in the fact that while the former is concerned chiefly 
with the proper time of observing Vratas the latter does not pay much atten- 
tion to the subject, and dwells at great length on the procedure of abandon- 
ing the Vratas (Prati§tha). Another feature which sharply distinguishes these 
two works is that while iSulaptaiii considers the rules of certain individual 
Vratas, Raghunandana contents himself by merely laying down rules for 
Vratas in general. 

There may be some who would try to niinimise the importance of Sula- 
paipi’s work by arguing that it shows little or nd originality of the author. 
Such a criticism would, however, not Jbe very fair. A nibandhakara as iSula- 
papi is, his chief business is to make a compendium for the guidance of the 
priests as well as of the lay public and as a nibandhakara he undoubtedly 
gives a very good account of himself. 

The Vratakdla-viveka may safely be regarded as a late work of the 
author as it mentions at least two of his own works, viz., the Tithi-viveka 
and the Pratkthd-viveka. 

A glance at the verses quoted in the work will show that besides the 
Dharmaidstras and the Purdnas the author quotes from various Smrti and 
Jyoti$a works many of which are either unknown or only known in quota- 
tions. The paucity or obsoleteness of these authorities is an argument for 
the antiquity of this work and indicate that it must havd been written at an 
early period of the development of what is known as the Nibandha Literature. 
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3. — Sambandha-viveka. 

iSulapaiji’s discussion of marriage commences with the well-known verse 
of Manu, viz., ^ ^tc. Having explained this verse he goes 

on to define ' sapiijida \ Here again he quotes Manu as his aathority and 
incidentally cites verses from the Kurma-purana, Matsya-pur^pa, Sarpkha 
and Likhita dealing with the subject. Then follows a rather lengthy dis- 
cussion as to the precise connotation of the words *sapii>da’ and ‘samanodaka.’ 
Then in a verse from the Adipur§^a scpitidatd amor'^ <^he castes other tlian 
the Brahmins is determined. Finally a verse has beei. cited 3 show that 
among all the castes (vama) sapiixJata extends down .o the seventh genera- 
tion ( then begins sam&nodakata ( 

y This is followed by a discussion, based on various authorities, 
of ^Decial cases when sapindata extends to the third, Eighth or tenth genera- 
tion. Next we find, on the authority of Vyasa, Manu and Vajhavalkya, the 
relations which are prohibited in marriage. 

Among the qualifications of a girl, fit to be married, besides that of per- 
missible relationship, the following are essential : — 

(0 3T5TWT<jf|^r — not betrothed to or enjoyed by anyone. 

( a ) -—charming. 

(Hi) — ^younger than the husband. 

(iv) — ^ree from disease. 

— Shaving a brother or brothers. 

Of these the significance of the last qualification is explained with re- 
ference to Manu. This is to remove the doubt as to whether the girl is a 
putrikaputra. 

6ulap^i enjoins the vow named Candrayaija in addition to the deser- 
tion of the wife, in the case cjf marrying a girl prohibited by the Astras. A 
maintenance is, however, allowed to the forsaken wife. Next the word 
bdndhava is defined. ’ We are brought to the end of the book by a protractedi 
discussion, of an academic nature, as to the relations permissible or forbidden 
in marriage. 

In a word the Saipbandha-viveka aims at determining precisely the con- 
notations of the words sapinda, samanodaka, and bandhava with reference 
to marriage and tries to ascertain the relations permissible or forbidden 
therein. 

In his more elaborate work, the which corresponds to the 

Saipbandha-viveka of Sulapanji, Raghunandana, like his predecessor, bases 
his discussion on the same well-known verse of Manu. An attempt has been 
made to define and also to ascertain the precise act by which a mar- 

riage can be said to have been performed. 

26. Manu, III. 5, N, S. Press Ed. 
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Next the Words sapi^a, Samanodaka and bmdhma are defined with re> 
ference to some authorities of whom the chief are those mentioned by Sula» 

The atonement for marrying a prohibited girl is enjoined, and the pro- 
hibited and permissible relations are then discussed to a great length. In 
a discussion extending over about a dozen printed* pages, which the author 
designates as samhepa, he repeats his views on the relation, prohibited and 
permissible in marriage, on the qualifications and disqualifications of the 
bride and the groom, and also on the effects of marriage at particular 
periods. 

The topic next dealt with is the persons entitled to give away a girl in 
marriage. They are the following in order of preference : — 

1. Father, 2. Grand-father, 3. Brother, 4. Sakulya, 5. Maternal grand- 
father. 

'fhe great condition is that these persons must be free from the two 
faults of (t) pdtitya — apostasy, and (ii) unmdda — insanity. 

Incidentally the author describes the nature of different kinds of mar- 
riage according to Manu, viz. Brahma, Arsa, etc. Next he considers the 
effect of the death of the proposed bride-groom at any time beginning from 
betrothal. 

The rest of the book is devoted to miscellaneous topics, e.g., the pro- 
cedure of the marriage ceremony, the remedies in case one refuses to offer 
one’s daughter after promising to dd so, the duties of the husband and wife 
towards each other, the condemnation of the taking of dowry by the guar- 
dian, the divorce and even the murder of one’s wife for certain faults, etc. 

Although in bulk and matter the work of Raghunaiidana far excels that 
of Sulapiarii, yet the indebtedness of the former to the latter is undoubted. 
In the first place, Raghunandana’s task of compiling the rele\^nt authoritative 
texts, a strenuous task indeed at a time wheij there were no printed books 
and no indices, was much simplified by tSulap^jii* who already collected these 
in one place in his book. Secondly, besides the small passages of Sulapiai?i 
which Raghunandana incoqx)rates in his book without acknowledgment, 
there are frequent references to the view's of Sulapapi expressed in his fol- 
lowing books — a fact which amply bears out the deep debt of gratitude owed 
by Raghunandana to his predecessor ; - - 

1. Yiajfiavalkya-dipakalika, sometimes also called Yajnvalkya-tika 
(4 times), 2. .^raddha-viveka (2 times), 3. Pilayakitta-viveka (3 times), 
4. Saipbandha-viveka fonce). 

Besides this Raghunandana in this book twice refers to Sulapaipi by 
name. 

A remarkable feature of the Sambandha-viveka is the absence of the 
usual verse of salutation at the beginning of the book. The existing Mss. 
begin diversely as 3^ 5m: etc. whidi evidently could 
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not have been written by iSulapaoi himself. The book begins directly as ^ 
Gtc. Two reason? may explain this absence of the salutation- 
verse. First, it may be that the verse was lost in the process of time. Se- 
condly, it perhaps formed a pait of any other book. The first reason loses 
its force when we find that the salutation verse in the Dola-yatra-viveka, 
presumably the earliest work of the author, could survive through centuries. 
The second reason also does not appear probable when we . consider the 
absence of an allied work of Sulapapi. If, however, it is supposed that the 
book was a part of the doubtful Smiti-viveka the presence of sal .tation-versef 
in the other books of Sulapapi becomes inexplicable 

4 . -Dattaka-viveka 

“A small treatise on adoption and its rules,” M Chakrav^rTI.*’ 
The Ms. of this work was not available to the writer of this paper. It may 
be noted that the colophon, as given in Mitra’s Notices *’® does not contain 
the usual epithet SahuKjiyan.*’ 

5 . — EkddaH-viveka. 

M. Chakra VARTi^^ gives the following information about the bcx>k : — 

The eleventh lunar day was deemed important on account of the fast 
enjoined on that day both for widows and for the Vai§ipavas. I have seen 
only a fragment of the work in the last folio whereof are quoted verses from 
the Siva-rahasya and the Vi!?inudharma. It is quoted in Govindananda's 
Arthakaumudl, a commentary on Srinivasa’s Suddhi-dipika. 

6 . — Smrikrmti-viveka. 

M. Chakra VART i says'^*' : — 

It deals with the Sarpkmntis or the times of sun’s entrance into the 
zodiacal signs. It quotes thf Nyaya-dipika of the philosopher Vacaspati 
Misra, the Kalpa-taruT the ‘Parijata, the Ratniakara and the Krty^*cintamarii 
of Caii>desvara. 


7 . — Durgotsava-viveka. 

In this book Sulapaoi deals exhaustively with matters relating to the 
E>urg;a-puja. After mentioning the efficacy and harm respectively of the 
performance and non-performance of the Puja the author tells us who are 
entitled to perform it. It is interesting to note that even the 9udras and 
other lower class people are allowed to worship Durgia. Then comes the 
period of the worship. Next follows a rather elaborate discussion as to the 
time of’Bodhana. The author then dwells on the procedure of the worship 


27. /. A, S. Vol. XI, 1915 (p. 338). 

28. Vol. VI, No. 2065, (p. 129). 

29. /. A. S. F., Vol. XI. 1915, (p. 337). 


30. Ibid,, p. 340. 
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on the Saptam, A^mm and Navcm days as also on the great bath of the 
goddess by a number of articles, the wor^ip at the juncture (sandhi) of 
Astam and Nmam and the sacrifice of animals. In the midst of the above 
we are told the proper place of worship and certain incantations are men- 
tioned in passing. The duties enjoined on the Dasami day ( 
interesting. The goddess will be carried in a boat, and, amidst amusements 
of various sorts, will be thrown into current water. The ceremony of im- 
mersion being over people will abuse one another in the filthiest possible 
language and this is enjoined on pain of heavy penalty^^ in the shape of the 
angry goddess’s curse. On this day people are enjoined to participate in 
various sports such as throwing mud, etc. It may be pointed out that the 
autumnal worship of the goddess was performed by Rama for victory over 
enemies, and these sports probably are the symbols of the rejoicings of a 
victorious army. Some of these sports survive even to this day in certain 
parts of Bengal. 

The Durgotsava-viveka is a running commentary on certain verses quot- 
ed from various authorities chiefly from the puratias. The following puraipas 
are mostly used by !§iulapaui)i — Kalika, Devi, Bhavi§ya, Skanda, Linga, 
Brhannandike§vara, Agni. Besides these there are a few quotations from 
the Smrti, Jyoti§a and Tantra works. 

The works parallel to the Durgotsava-viveka are the following : — 

1. Durgotsava-viveka of Srinatha-acarya-cudamani’^ 

2. Durgarcana-paddhati^^'* of Raghunandana. 

Srinatha having to deal with the same subject had necessarily to utilise 
almost the same texts as used by iSulapiani. In so far as the same sources were 
used by both the writers !§rinatha may be said to have been influenced by 
Sulapi^i who collected the materials in one place. As a matter of fact the 
former made little or no improvement on the latter. 

Raghunandana’s book is a paddhati (procedure) and, as such, differs 
fundamentally from that of iSulapaipi which is a “viveka” (discussion). 

It is interesting to note that all these three writers refer to the custom 
of abusing one another on the Dasami day, which must have been regarded 
as a part of religious duty. 

The other known writer of Bengal to deal with Durgotsava is Jimutava- 
hana (in Kalaviveka'*** ) . He utilises practically the same sources, and the 
influence of the earlier writer on the latter ones is obvious for it was certain- 
ly the earlier writers who made the path smoother and easier for their suc- 
cessors. 


31. Cp. Tt g q: ( 

aw ii (p. 24). 

32. Ed. Sk. Sahitya Parifot, Calcutta, 1331 B. S. 

33. Ed. J. VidyasAgara, Calcutta, 1895, 

34. Bibliotheca Indka Berks, Calcutta, 1905. 


(To be continued,) 



MISCELLANEA 

THE SECRET DOCTRINES OF THE SRIVAISNAVAS 

1. To the Spirit which has been rolling in smfisara from time immemorial, re- 
lease from the cycle of births and deaths is quite a welcome change. The adhyitma 
Astras deal mainly with the relationship of the material to the spiritual, and their 
chief avowed object is to help the Spirit to attain salvatk .i. These 'fiastras explain 
the Tattva — ^the true relationship of the soul or jxva to the Pm€mu ma or 

man, of the kita or, the method of approaching the problem, and the puru^Snha of 
object of attainment i.e. mok^a. These eternal truths are expressed in al miniature 
and digestible form, in the three great secrets guarded closely by Jie Scarves or 
teachers and imparted by them to their pupils with due consideratioii and dis- 
cernment. 

2. The essence of these is contained in the sliortest poSvSible compass in the 
Tirumantra, This mantra consisting^ of eight letters* is divisible into three com- 
ponent parts, or woids. Of these three, the first is the Pranava which is the 
quintessence of all mantras, and there can be no shorter way of expressing the 
great and eternal truth. The pranava, in its turn, is coiriposed of threel letters A, 
U and Ma,^ The first letter represents the Supreme who is the prime cause of 
the phenomenal universe, its great! and unrivalled protector, the eternally existing 
Lord and the lord of MahdM^mt. His svamitva or lordship is the natural result 
of his eminence and is not dependent upon either an external agency and there- 
fore consequent on upadhi. The dative case which is understood in the letter A 
denotes the special relationship of the Supreme to the soul or jlva^ namely : the 

* On the section oni Mtiak^ara see Rahasyatrayasdram, pp. 187 to 229 
Kumbaikonam edn. Cf. Vfddha-Hdrita-Smrti (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, No. 48. 
Smfttndm-Sanmccaya 1905), pp. 245 — vv. 56-57. 

Ai§t^k§aram manum Japtvia 
Vi^nuMyujyamapnutyat || 

Padatrayatmakam mantram 
Caturthya sahitam tathia | 

Svarupa sadhanojKiyam 

Iti matva japed budhab 1 1 

1. Ibid, vv, 59-60. 

Aldiram capyukaram ca 
Makaram ceti tattvatah I 
Tanyekadha samabhavat 
Tadomity etaducyate 1 1 
Tasmad om iti vij^eygdl 
Praioavab sak^ai^vitah || 

2. Ibid., p. 250. !/. 116. 

TasmSt caturthya mantrasya 
Pradhanam dasyam ucyate I 
also compare vv. Ill to 115. 

Sarve^u desakale^u 

Sarvavasthasu sarvada \ 

Tasyaiva kinkaro, smiti | 

Caturdha paramatmanab i i 
Bhagavatparicaryaiva 

Jivanam phalam ucyate | 

Tad vina kirn ^Iregia 
YatanSsya janasyatu [ 1 
Yasmin satire JivSnam 

Na dasyam Paramatmanab 1 
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l^vara being the sole lord and the jiva being his exclusive^ servant. The middle 
letter has a special purpose to serve. While it is claimed that jiva is the sole 
servant of the Isvara, this letter vStands for the negative principle that the jiva 
cannot belong to any other than Sriman Narayaoa and his. consort Lakgani. The 
third letter this group-stands for the jiva or Spirit who is the subject 

matter of the relationship mentioned previously, who is different from the mun- 
dane body (which he inhabits during the period of his life in thi^ world) who is 
the object of tha protection to be given by the lord and who by himself is the 
embodiment of knowledge and enjoyment and atomistic in size. 

Thus the ultimate interpretation of the Praijava would mean that this Jiva 
or Spnrit is the sole property of the Lord, has no other Lord except Srimanniara- 
yajjia to whom he can consider himself as a servant to a master. In every respect 
the Spirit is the servant of the I^vara alone.® 

3. The middle word Namah^ contains two letter^ as well as words. It ex- 
plains two aspects of the conceptions of Visistadvaita philosophy namely : 

Tadeva nirayam Proktam 

Sarvaduhkbaphalam bhavet j 
Diasyam eva Phalam Vi§nob 

Dasyam eva param sukbam 1 
Dasyam eva Rarer mok§am 
Dasyam eva param tapab [ | 

Brahmady^ sakala devab 
Vasistadya mahar§ayab 1 
Kahk^ntah paramam cfesyam 
Vignor eva yajanti tarn || 

3. Ibid., p. 249. v. 85, 

Svasv5minor ukareaja 

HyavadharaT:iamuc*yate 1 

4. Ibid., p. 248. v. 62 : 

Makarastu bhavet jivah 
Tayor dasa udabrt^ | 

Pahea vim^akgarah s&k^t 

5. Ibid., p. 249. vv. 80-85. 

Dasyam evatmanam Vignob 
SvarQpam paramatmanah 
Samyam Lak§mipateh proktam 
Devadinam tathatmanam ! 

Ananya Se§arupa vai 

Jivas tasya jagatpateb 1 
Dasyam svarupam sarvegam 
Atman^ satatam Hareb i 
Bhagavat Segamatmanam 

Anyatha yab prapadyate ] 

Sa eva hi maha papi 

Caitdalas sySn na sam§ayab 1 1 
Tasm&n makdravdeya sau 

Pancavimi^tmakab puman 1 
A /rdra-vacyasye§asya 

DSsyam eva vidhiyate || 

Anujnan5srayo nityo 

NirvikSro ^vyayah sada | 

.Dehendriyat Paro JnatS. 

Karta Bhokta sanitanab 
Maker JIvo’sau 
Dasa eva hi sarvaefa | 

Sri ^asyakara vacyasya 

Vignorasya jagatpateb 1 1 

6. Ibid., p. 249-50, vv. 93-102. 

Namasa procyate tasmin 
Ahanta mamatojjhitam | 
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(1) I am not my own master ; (2) nor in the carrying out of my desire in- 
Hependent of other control. The kernel of the doctrine that underlies this aspect 
is the Bhagavatuse^atva, It also aims at pointing out the main upiya ol Sarapi*' 
gati to the Lord. (Prapatti or self -surrender.) It further prays for extrication 
fron^ those sins that act as impediments to the attainment ol salvation. In this 
manner the word Nama^ itself explains the tatva, hita and pum^rtha, true know- 
ledge, the upaya and the object of attainment so much longed for. 

4. The third word Narayma is understood in one of two ways : - as the 
^yana to the Nards or tattvas, or the abode of the Na or tattVTS."^ It further 


Svarupadi trivargasya 

Saipsiddhir namasaivahi i | 
Namasa rahitam sarvam 
Viphalam parikirtitam j 
Namasaiva hi samsiddhir 

Bhavedatra na sam^a\^ah i | 
Puratab Pr§tatascaiva 
P&rsvata^ca vise^atab I 
Nama Saivek§yate rajam 

Trivargas sarva dehinam || 
Makdrena svatantras scat 
Nakarastan ni^iddhyati | 
Tasmacca nanut ity atra[ 
Svatantryamapanodati 1 1 
Dvyaksarastu bhaven mrtyub 
Tryak§arastu hi s^atam | 
Matnehi dvyak^aram mftyub 
Na mamehi hi ^vatam 1 1 
Na mameti his sar/atra 

Svatantrya rahitaya vai 1 
Yujyate munibhih samyak 
Sarva karmasu parthiva 1 1 
Tasmattu namasa 

Sarve mantrasca Parthiva | 
Sarva siddhi prada nroam 

Bhavantyatra na saip^yab 1 1 
Namasa rahita ya hi 

Natu mukti prada nfiram | 
Tasmatu Namasaive§am 

PSratantrya tuamisituh i | 
Paratantrya!Iabhe4 siddhim 
Svatantryanna^ me§yati !1 
Da^am eva hi Jivanam 
* Procyate namasaiva tu | 
NamasS rahitam loke 

kincidatra na vidyate || 

7. Ibid., p. 250. vv. 104-110. 

KiSayairakaraih samproktob 
Na^rastam ni^iddhyati f 
Tasmattu Nara ityatra 

Nityatvenocyate janab H 
Nara iti samuhatve 

B^ulyatvat janasya ca ! 

T e^^ayanamavasadti 

Tena Narayajjab smftab II 
Mahabhutanyahanikaro 

Mahadavyaktam eva ca | 
Andam tadantar gata ye 
LokSb sarve caturdasa || 
PravSharupei^vai^a 

Naratvenocyate budhaib 1 
Te^amapi nivnsatvat 
Narayat^ itlritab I 
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denotes the livara with all his attributes such as being the root-cause of the entire 
universe and who is the Lord of 5ri or Laic§mi ® The use of the dativeP in the 
first interpretation is primarily meant to show the fruit of the hamkmya or service 
to the Lord. This is clearly brought out in the Tamil pasuram : 

(fzhivUkakamella mudamyi manni vazhmlava4unai ceyymendum mm 
which may be rendered thus 

Wie the Jivas should at all tzwes— without any separation whatsoever—be with 
the Lord permanently, serve him and so serve him there that the prospect of a 
cyuti or coming back to mundane existence is totally absent. 

The Dvaya Mantra'^^ 

5. What has thus beerrf stated briefly in the Timmantm in regard to Mtva, 
hita and puru^drtha is more elaborately explained in the Dvaya mantra. It consists 
of (two parts, the purva md'uttara khandas, the purva khanda consisting of one 
vdkya and the uttara khanqla containing two vakyas. The purva khaoda treats 
of the updya or method while the uttara khar^da treats of the upeya{ or the goal 
of attainment. Each of the purva and uttara khandas contain three distinct (parts 
or) words. 

6. In the first part, the three words are joined together and form ono vakya. 
The word Brimat in this, is intended to denote the inseparable nature of Sri or 
Lak§mi from Narayapa and indicates Narayana with §ri.^^ 

Antarbahika Jagata 

Dhata vyapta sanatan^ 1 1 
Sra§tha niyanta saranam 
Vidhiati visva bhavanah [ | 

Mata pita sakhS bhrata 
Nivasasca suhfdgatih 
Yo’sau Sriyasr^ paramah 
Tena NSrayanati smftah. 

Nar^am sarvajagatSm 

Ayanam sayanam Harih | 

Tasnran NaiSyaiia iti 

Munibhih samprakirtyate 1 1 

8. Cf. ibid., p 248. vv. 71-4. 

Ananyia Vispuna Lak^mlh 
Bhaskarepa prabha yatha | 

Lak§mlmanapagaminun 
Iti sruti vaco mahat |l 
Tasmadakaro vai Vi?puh 
Sri§a eva jagat patih 1 
Lak§mi patitvam tasyaiva 
NSnyasyeti suniscitam || 

Nityaive^ jaganmata 
Hareh ^riranapayinl | 

Yatha sarvagato Viigpub 
Tathaive^a JaganmayiH 
Tasmadakaro vai Vi^puh 
Lak^ibhartia jagatpatifi 1 

9. See footnote No. 2 ante. 

10. Cf. with footnote No. 5 ante. 

11. Vaigajava tradition holds this mantra as the chief benefactor of humanity 
which is embodied in the saying 

Na Dvaya vdcanatafu hema karanani. 

The Sm(»(tdgdt^gadya of Sri ^manuja is interpreted to be an elaboration of 
this mantra. 

Atab krtsnamidam gadyam dr/jya-vivarapamiti sadhiyian sampradayab—so 
writes Venkatanatha in his commentary on the Sarandgati-gadya called Rahasya- 
rak^. 

Godyatrayam (Vani Vilas, Srirangam) 1910, p. 2. 

12. See Rahasyatrayasdra of Vedinta Desika— Kumbakonam, 1911, p. 234. 
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7. The word Nardyw^ stands for the ISvara who has no equal and ia( filled 

with all the best attributes such as mtsalya or affection, svamitm or lordship, 
sauBly<^ or excellence of conduct, ^andabhya or easy accessibility and who is none 
else than Ndrayatfa, the lord of xh-j word (C^iraewaw) clearly indicates the 

way to be adopted by the servant towards his master I^vara the lord who (alone) 
is capable of giving the needed protection and release, to evoke the sense of 
hdrio^yd in the Lord.^*^ The next word ^ranam stands for the upayabhdvdi of ffie 
feet of the llvara.^''' In Prapadye^^ is summed up the rest of the action of the 
Cetane^Vfho, being absolutely helpless, holds the fc.:t ox the Ilvara as the wfS.Vo 
or method, gets the necessary knowledge for the performance of th^ act of .clf- 
surrender and surrenders himself to rhe Hvara. 

8. (In the vsecond part) the word Srimate^"^ slnmld be interpreted thus: 
Srimannardyma who, in the former part is the prnpaka or one who is to lead the 
Cetana to attain the object, is, in the second part of this mantra, the object attain- 
ed by the Cetana after mok^a or release ; and when the nkta or se^a ente»*s on 
his kainkarya, he serves the Lord as well as his consort Laksnu. (In( no stage is 
Isvara to stand alone without Lak§ml.) The second Narayaaa^” (in thi^ part of 
the mantra) stands for the master of all, who is resplendent with all thati is best 
and unequalled bliss. The dative case in this mantra also must,/ be interpreted in 
the same way as in the case of the A^tdksara, i.e. the pr art hand or desire and 
request^*' to serve the Lord. Here also the word Namah contemplates the clear- 
ance of all obstacles that stand in the way of the deliverance. Briefly) stated the 
Dvaya mantra means as follows : 

“ To attain the everlasting and tireless service to the Lord and for ever-increas- 
ing opportunities of such service, 1 prostrate and surrender myself at the feel of 
the Lord who is Srimannarayaija.” 

The Carama-^lokcfi^^^ 

9. This third great mantra has a special purpose to serve in this scheme. 
For the attainment of the method (updya) that has been (so well) explained in 
both the A^tdk^ara and the Dvaya, the cetana should exhibit two main pre-requi- 
site qualities, i.e., (1) his helplessness and inability to follow any other method 
except that of sarandgati and (2) his firm resolve to and non- dependence on any 
other deity. This view is supplemented in the form of an injunction or command 
through the Carama^^lokar^ * 

This iCarama-Sloka) mantra consists of three Vdkyas of sentences and twelve 
words. Thus, the three (great mantras dealt with in this tract) truths supplenient 
the meaning of one another and numerically contain double the number of padas 
or words respectively over the previous mantra. 

10. In this verse, the first vdkya enjoins the method. The sentence in the 
middle, explains the ffuit of following the Upaya or method enjoined above. The 
third part relates to those who have performed the Sarandgati and are awaiting 
the grace of the Lord at the end of their human existence. 

11. Th two words Sarvadharmdn parityajya^^ stand for and indicate (1) that 
the Cetana has no other alternative method of salvation except the brighU feet o( 


13. Ibid., pp. 239-40. 17. Ibid., p. 250. 

14. Ibid., p. 243. 18. Ibid., p. 249 ff. 

15. Ibid., p. 244. 19. Ibid., p. 250. 

16. Ibid., p. 245 ff. 20. Ibid., p. 251. 

21. Rahasyatrayasdra — chapter called Carama-Slokadhil^ra, Kumbakonam edi- 
tion, pp. 255-314. 
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the I-ord which he surrenders himself, i.e., to say that he has found himself 
unfit to follow the Karma, Jftana or Bhakti-margas as they are beyond his means, 
and (2)! that the Vpaya, of pf€^ti or Sara^a&it^ insists on the deternunationi of 
Cetana not to depend upon other deities or follow other dharmas. 

Mam Eham 

12. These two words point out the Sanaiana dharma (eternal dharma) the 

Lord who is filledP with the best attributes, the main-stay of the Universe as well 
as the first upaya, who is independent and who alone has the power to grant all 
desires (including mok^a), 

.^ajanam Vjaja 

13. Not merely shows the emphasis on the surrender of the Jiva to the .'>ord 
but indicates the prapatti in its due form with the due pre-requisites of such sur- 
render such as Mahavisvasa or unshakable faith etc. 

Aham tvd 

14. ‘I will release you ’ says the Lord. Thus he accepts the Saravdgati per- 
formed and accepts the responsibility to release the Cetana from all sins. The 
omnipotence of the Lord whose acceptance of the prapatti is manifest and the 
conduct of the Cetana who is now free from the sins, are now similar to that of the 
Cat aka bird and must wait for the grace of Uie Lord as the Cdtaka for the rain. 

15. Says the Lord, 'I will release you'. He is responsible for putting down 
and overcoming the obstacles that stand in the way of the performance of the 
Kainkcprya or service to the Lord. The Lord swears not only the release but he 
further encourages the Cetana not to be despondent or {md sueah). This indicates 
the release from the former forlorn and helpless condition of the Cetana to the 
subsequent bliss of the release and its happy concomitants after attaining viak^a. 
The first and second halves of this verse are counterparts and the first and second 
Khandas of the Dvaya mantra. 

To conclude : The essence of the Vedanta Sastras is contained in three great 
rahasyas or secret (doctrines dealt with in this paper. The Tirumantra which is 
divisible into three parts, the Dvaya mantra which contains six words and the 
Carama-Slaka with twelve padas, properly understood with their meaning, surely 
emancipate the Cetana from all the afflictions of a sdmsarin and lead him to un- 
alloyed bliss or Ananda. 


II 

The scriptures in both Sanskrit and Tamil in the form of ^ruti or Vedas, Smrti 
or Dharma§astras, Itihasas or Epics and Puranas treat of the Brahman and of 
the essential knowledge of Brahman as leading to the ultimate goal of Mak^a or 
release from this mundane existence thus leading on to a fife of eternal bliss or 
Ananda. Those who desire for such a bliss are designated under the term Mumuk^u, 

The three great entities of the CiY, the Ack and Isvara have been termed as 
Bhoktd, Bhogya and Preritd by the Upani^ad. The first, Bhoktd, is one who enjoys ; 
while enjoyment is a common jAenomenon to both Jiva and Isvara, to name the 
latter as the Prerkd is to distinguish the Jiva as the Bhaktd even though his enjoy- 
ment is dependent on the will of the I4vara and has no powers of control over*others,i 

22. Ibid,, pp. ^7ff. 

1. Tattvamwonitam, of Sri Venkatanatha in Sillarai’rahasytmgal, (No. 4), 
p. 19. 
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Similarly the word kmtd in the verse adki^^dmm iaihd kartd refers to the same Jtva 
whose actions are not independent of the control of Isvara. There is nothing which 
this Jtvu can call his own as independent, such as his fitma or Anmda or SvmupaJ^ 
He has accumulated in the course of his many lives in this uni\^erse what one may 
be tempted to name a river of aparadhas or acts of commission and omission — which 
have virtually imprisoned him in this world dominated by the three gupas, Satva, 
Rajas and Tamas and unable to get his release therefrom. Such a class is termed 
the Baddhas or those tied down to their position. ^ Some of these Baddhas follow- 
ing the path laid down in the Sastras have succeeded in inducing tiie meaning of 
the cmamasl&ka embodied in the phrase Mok^yisydmi and h we become equals to 
Nityas who welcome them with great enthusiasm for the service of the I^rd in the 
World of Bliss.^ The third class of Nityas comprises of ''the great serptnt — 
the bed of Srimannarayacna ) Garuda, Vi§vaksena and other Nityasuris devoted to 
the service of the Lord in that world of Bliss. 


Bh^gya 

The second category of Bh^gya has now to be explained. The word here stands 
as the equivalent of Acit and that which has no knowledge. It has already been 
pointed out elsewhere that this Acit consists of four parts. (1'^ Triguna ; (2) Kala; 
(3) Suddha vsatva and (4) Dharmabhuta-Jnianam. Of these, the dedryas have de- 
signated the first three as Trwidhacetano or the three varieties of acetana dravyas. 
The first of these three — TTigu$ia is the dravya which is the abode and support of the 
three gui^as, satva, rajas and tamas which cause the measurable happiness and misery 
as well as the illusion of the five in actual life.® Another internal division obtain- 
able among these is that of Kevala — Prakrti, Prakrti-vikrti and Kevalavtkrti and sub- 
sequently into the twenty-four tallvas accepted by the systems of philosophy. The 
permutation and combination of these combined with differences in nature, place 
and time, produce a limitless variety.'' 

Kdla is a vibhu and a dravya belonging to the class termed jada.^ It is the chief 
and efficient cause of the various stages in life such as childhood, adolescence, man- 
hood and old age. By reason of the changes of seasons there is a hot season or a 
cold season ; similarly a classification of kala as affected by Trigut^, of a Satvika 
or a rajasa or a tamasa kala is acceptable, due to special reasons.'*^ The measure- 
ment of kala would vary from thfe long day of Brahma or PrajSpati to the shortest 
unit of the day of a mortal man.'« 

2. Ibid,, p. 20. 

3. For this classification see my paper on The Road to Truth, Review of Philo- 
sophy and Religion 1941, April, p, which closely follows the Tattvapadavi of 
Sii VenkatanStha. 

4 & 5. N ydyasiddhahjam, (Sri Vedantadesika Works Memorial edition, Vol. I, 
1934) p. 141, 

i etc. 

6. Tattvanavamtam, p. 20. 7. Ibid., p. 21. 

8. Ibid., p. 21. For an elaborate discussion on kala and its relation to the 
philosopfiy of Ramanuja see Nydyasiddhanjana, p. 79 ff. 

9. Tattvanavamtam, p. 21. 

10. The Pura^ deal with this at length ; from the 100 years of Brahma and 
its various divisions into kalpas of 25 years each and thence to the minutest part 
of time from nime^a. 
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^uddhorsatva 

This is a special dravya with no division. It has no mixture of either tamos 
or It is the source of pure Prakjta satva. It is the abode of Kvara, his 

place of enjoyment. It produces all the variety of material and entertainment to 
the Lord SrimannaiSyaioa.'^® Even so high a place as that of Brahma the creator 
appears in the light of this abode of bliss — equal to hell. It is the vasasthana of 
the Lord of Sri called the Paramc^pada. It depends for its existence and support 
only upon Srimannarayaina. 

Preritd 

Preritd is the term applied to this Isvara, or Srimannarayaipa the Lord of Sri 
whose control over the three entitles of Cit, Acit etc. their form, maintenance and 
action is illimitable. By reason of the three sambandha^^s he has the Universal 
body, a body which contains the entire Universe. He is the prime cause of all acti- 
vities because of his three vydpdras.^^ His rupa is without change in all the three 
divisions of time of the past, present and future.^® He simultaneously lives in three 
places without ever quitting them even for a moment.^*^ His arcdvatdra is of three 
varieties e.g. svayamvyakta, dr^a and divya. His prominence is clearly felt in the 
first three yugas of Kfta, Treta and Dvapara. He is filled with two sets of three 
gUTjas known generally as §adgunyam e.g. Indna, bala athfarya, virya, sakti and 
tejas. 

By his three vyuhas of Sahkar^na, Pradyumna and Aniruddha he carries on the 
work of the Universe. He is the root of the three Puni^arthas. The Purui$arthas 
here mentioned are not the two beginning with Dharma. They are construed as 
under Aisvarya, Kaivdyam and Mok^am. 

He is the one entity accepted by all three authoritative prarnarm of Pratyak§a, 
Anumana and Sabda. He is the meaning and the main objective of the single word 
Prana^ma (of the pluta-svara praijava). One who understands the significance and 
the difference between himself and the Prerita and accordingly shapes his conduct 
will surely obtain Mok^a by the grace of Isvara. The attainment of such a knowledge 
eUsSures to the cetana the need for meditating upon the Lord at all times. Such a 
meditation should be considered as leading on the cetcma to the right path and the 
practice of Sarai^agati if he has not already completed his saraipagati. To the Pra- 
panna who has already delivered himself unto the Lord it is part of the service which 
he is rendering unto to Him. To this Isvara to whom the Cit and Acit form part 
of his body and who protects the good and destVojIs the evil by weeding it out, 
Jagadvyapara is as easy a matter as eating butter for Sri Krspa. There is little differ- 
ence between the two actions as a matter of sport. 

Adyar Library A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. 


11. TaitvanavamtOim,, p, 21. 12. Ibid., p. 21. 

13. The three sambandhas referred to are those relating to ddheyatva, vidhe- 
yatva and hesatva, ibid. p. 21. 

14, The three Vydpdras : Isvara is the cau.se. of all action in all its variety. 
The three Vyaparas have been pointed out by acaryas as under 






as also the three kinds of causes as Updddm Sahakdri and ibid.,’ p. 22. 

15. The divisions of time such as past, present and future, or the stages in life 
of childhood, youth, adolescence, manhood and old age these are not present in Isvara 
and he maintainal the same changeless form of divya-para vigraha. 

16. Sri Vaikuiptham, the milky ocean and the Suryamaipdala are the three 
abodes of the Lord. 



MADHAV RAO I s APPEAL TO THE HON'BLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY FOR HELP AT THE BATFLE OF 
SHRIGONDA 1761 

(Entirely based on Unpublished Records) 

Fortunately or unfortunately the records relating to the correspondence be- 
tween Madhav Rao and the Hon’ble East India Company regarding the help 
required by the Peshwa against Nizam Ali Khan who had advanced to attack 
him near Shrigonda, lay untouched in the Bombay Re(x>rd Office. Thi.^ maLerial 
was not utilised by Grant Duff, Forrest and Aitchison. although Forrest had 
easy access to them. Tep years ago, I made use of thes?' lecord^ but had not the 
time or opportunity to place them before the public. 

The defeat of the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao on tlie plains o* Panipat in Janu- 
ary, 1761 was so terrible a; shock to him, that he nevci recovered from its effect 
and he expired at the end of June of the same year. 

Balaji Baji Rao’s death following in the wake of the defeat at Panipat, cast 
a deep gloom on the whole of ‘ Maharashtra The Marathas felt the loss of such 
a great personality as the Pcvshwa, who had the good fortune to obtain a) higher 
degree of fame among his fellow countiymen than his father. Balaji Baji Rao was 
succeeded by his second son, Madhav Rao, then in his seventeenth year. As soon 
as Nizam Ali Khan heard this news, he made preparations to recover the terri- 
tories he had lost at the battle of Udgir.* 

It was at this stage that the young Peshwa began his negotiations! with the 
Bombay Government. It is to these negotiations we want to do full justice! and 
that forms the subject matter of this paper. 

Raghunath Rao, the de facto ruler of the Marathas, tried to obtain from; the 
Bombay Government ‘ same Emapean saldiers and guns’. He wrote a letter to 
this effect to the Bombay Council dated the 28th September, 1761 (which was 
received by them on the 9th of October). Therein, he requested them ' to assist 
as soon as possible with every tting ” for fighting. At the same time he informed 
that Baji Pant was authorised to speak to them according to his instructions.'^ No 
sooner had this letter been despatched, than the Peshwa Madhav Rao wrote to 
the Bombay Government saying, ‘ As Nizam Ali Khan had made war against us, 
we therefore have great occasion for some Europeans because I find myself obliged 
to go against Nizam Ali and therefore would be obliged to you if you would help 
me. This is the proper time that you should help me. I have talked with Mr. 
Whitehill on this subject and given him my proposals about it. And Badjee 
Gangadhar Pant who is going now will also speak to your Honour about it, and 
I hope you will (be) agreeable to that proposal Send some Europeans with warlike 
storey in as short a time as possible 

Thus we find that Madhav Rao requested * some Europeans with warlike 
stores in as short a time as possible ’, because Nizam Ali Khan with his army had 
marched ♦and arrived near the vicinity of Poona. But the Bombay Government, 
while acknowledging the receipt of the letter, placed the matter before their Council 


• Read my article on the battle of Udgir. 

1. Publid Department Diary, Vol. 37; p. 672. Italics mine. 

2. Public Department Diary, Vol. 37, p. 672. Italics mine. 
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together with the proposal which Madhav Rao had sent through Baji Gangadliar 
Pant. This proposal consisted of 9 clauses and set up a definite demand as to 
the number of soldiers required and ammunition wanted. It also informed them 
of the fiscal agreement regarding the payment of troops, and the transfer of lands 
etc., to the Hon'ble East India Company. 

Thus Madhav Rao and Raghunath Rao told Baji Gangadhar Pant to inform 
the Bombay Council to let them have 2000 Europeans under the followingj agree- 
ment « 

1st. On or before the 15th December next, the Bombay 'Council should send 
2000 Europeans with 15 fieldpieces and all the warlike store that was necessary. 
That the Sircar (the Peshwa’s Government) promised tp pay every man Rs. 30/- 
per montli on taking their muster. 

2nd. On the arrival of 2000 men at Poona, the Peshwa would pay Rs. 50,000 
as a present to them. 

3rd. On the arrival of 2000 men, the Peshwa's Government would assign to 
them districts near Jambusur, yielding an annual revenue of Rs. 1,50,000/-^ 

4th. If the Peshwa’s Government succeeded against the Mughal (Nizam Ali 
Khan), then they promised to give a present of Rs. 2,00,000/- and despatch the 
troops back to Bombay. 

5th. If the Peshwa’s troops and the Hon’ble East India Company’s troops 
fight against the Nizam and meet with success, then the Peshwa promised them 
to give certain territories of Rs. 5 lacs at Razbunder (Rajmundary). 

6th. On the arrival of the Europeans, the Peshwa promised to give them an 
additional sum of Rs. 50,000/- as pwesent. 

7th. That) the charges for the horse, etc., for carrying the fieldpieces should 
be paid out of one lakh intended as a present under clauses 2nd and 6th. 

8th. If peace should be settled between them and the Nizam, without any 
oorasion for fighting, in that case the Peshwa would pay Rs. 1,00,000/- and not 
Rs. 2,00,000/- as mentioned in clause 4th, 

9th. The Peshwa would pay for powder, shots, etc., but if the number of 
soldiers was less than what was promised, then the Company would get the 
presents pro rata. 

In reply to this proposal the President acqjuainted Madhav Rao, that they 
would interfere no further than was necessary for the protection of his family from 
entire ruin and making up the dispute with the Nizam, nor even so far, “ unless 
they re^gn aver to the Hon He Compmy same of then possessions cut joined to 
theirs in consideration thereof 

In view of the above overtures made by Baji Gangadhar Pant, the President 
informed the Board that “ there is a pleasing prospect of Jhe Marathas assigning 
over to the Hon He Masters, the island of Salsette in consideration of our affording 
them the assistance of men and stores requested by Madhav Rao in the proposals 
entered hereafter in consequence of which he represents for getting fifteen hundred 
men and a proper quantity of stores in readiness which the Bombay unanimously 
approved 

These negotiations dragged on for over three months. And Baji Gangadliar 
Pant waited on the President and apologised for the delay in getting the reply, 
which this time came in a written memorandum detailing what the Marathas had 


3. Ibid,, Vol. 37, pp. 720-21. 

5. Ibid,, p. 768. Italics mine. 


4. Ibid., Vol. 37, p. 714, Italics mine. 
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to offt/. This memorandum was found to contain 10 very extraordinary clauses, 
and bore a small seal of Ramaji Pant.^ 

1st. It says that if the English were to send 2000 Europeans and 25 fidd- 
pieces with warlike stores and demand m wages and are successful in fig^iting 
against the Mughal (Nizam Ali Khan), and assist them in taking Janjira, then., 
the Marathas promised to deliver Salsette. 

2nd. Before the expiration of 15 days, all the 2000 Europeans, guns, ammu- 
nition etc. sliould arrive. 

3rd. The EnglivSh could eat fowls, goats, etc., but sho. Id not leddle with 
other cattle because that was against the faith of the Mara+has. 

4th. The English should send for 2 gentlemen of the Council so as to take 
care that artillery would meet with success. 

5th. The English were to carry the guns at their own charge to the ghats 
but the Marathas promised to supply them carts and oxen. 

6th. Should the English arrive before any decisive battle took place, and 
meet with .success, they promised to comply with what they said before. 

7th. If, before the arrival of the English armies, the Marathas succeeded 
against the Nizam, then they would pay| only their wages, from the day they set 
out to the day they returned to Bombay. 

8th. Should they return* to Bombay, the men would be given wages, but the 
Hon’ble East India Company should not expect anything. The Marathas agree 
to take Banoote and its villages as the English did not like them. 

9th. The Marathas promised to deliver Salsette on the condition that the 
English should not hinder the Oumers or Deshmukhs and should allow their heirs 
to enjoy all the privileges they had under them. 

10th. Should the English arrive in the army before 15 days and meet with 
success by destroying the Mughal guards composed of soldiers armed with fire 
locks, the Marathas would put them in possession of Salsette.^ 

The President of the Bombay Council was not a little surprised at the con- 
tents of the letter and treated it with contempt. He told Baji Gangadliar Pant 
that he could not believe that Madhav Rao could have authorised anybody to 
make such a preposterous proposal. He became very angry and .said that he would 
not give a minute's consideration to it. He also felt sorry that Baji Gangadhar 
Pant, a pervson of his age (the?^ over axty) and one who enjoyed the Hon’ble 
Company’s confidence, should have brought such a proposal. To all these Baji 
Gangadhar Pant pleaded his innocence and further stated that he was sensible to 
the folly of making an irrelevant proposal. But in spite of his remonstrances,/ he 
w^a.s ordered to convey the same to the English. Being a ser\^ant, he had no other 
altemative and, much against his will, he had to comply with his order.*^ 

When this correspondence was carried on by the Bombay Council, the Bengal 
Council advised the Mjjdras Council to side with the Nizam against the Marathas 
as it was a golden opportunity not to miss the advantage offered due to the con- 
fusion prevailing in their camp. The Calcutta Council wrote to the King of 
England, Salabat Jung and Nizam AH Khan to acquaint them with their intention, 
and represented to them the benefits accruing from such an undertaking,-* But 

6. Secret and Pclitkal Dept, Diary, Vol. 7, pp. 121-123. Italics mine. 

7. Ibid., pp. 121-123. 

Note -.—Grant Duff knew this much that ‘ the proposals were extravagant 
and impertinent’ Vide, History aj the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 166. 

8. Anil Chandra Banerjee in his article, *Pe^wa Madhav Rao I’s Rela- 
tions with English’*, {History of Congress Proceedings, 3rd Session, p. 1473), sa>^ 

What these proposalsl were we do not know ” ! 

9. Poiitkdl Dept. Diary, Vol. 8, p. 54. 
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-the Preiadent of the Council at Madras rejected this suggestion, giving hit Reasons 
as follows : — 

"Resolved therefore that we decline interfering at this juncture thouiJi 
it should hereafter appear that our entering into any engagements with the 
Moghuls (the Nizam) will be productive of any solid advantage to our 
Hon’ble Masters, we shall not fail in such a case to pursue every measure 
which may appear for that purpose and co-operate at all times with the 
Gentlemen at their other Presidencies in everything which seem for their leal 
interest/* 

It is interesting to note from * some Europeans and guns ’ the Marathas began 
to demand more and more help from the English. It came to 2000 Europeans and 
15 fieldpieces in the first proposal. Later on the demand of field guns was increased 
to 20, and much to the chagrin of the English, all the privileges and monetary 
charges were reduced to a niggardly low level. As if this was not a sufficient insult 
to the English, the Marathas demanded the presence of ‘ one or two Gentlemen 
of the Council to be with the artillery to take care that they meet with success.* 
TTiese protracted negotiations failed since both the parties were self-interested 
and came into conflict' with each other. The English wanted to have the island 
of Salsette which the Marathas dared not give ; the Peshwa Madhav Rao, in his 
letter to the Bombay Council, referring to the cession of Salsette, says, ‘ This year. 
I having a great occasion for your help, you said that if I would give you this 
place and the fort of my best liking of Salsette, you would then come in, in this 
manner, you wrote which surprised me, because this could never be done. Though 
you are my friend, yet you desired the place which we have expended lakh of 
rupees to get. I therefore did not send an answer and how then could any man 
dare to talk about giving it. It is well-known that about Salsette lacs of armies 
will go from hence. You are my friend but nevertheless whether you would only 
desire that my place or not, therefore! Bajee Gangadhar waited on you to try it, but 
he did soon agreeable to the Sircar’s order go and give you an answer. So I know 
not why you would surprise or laugh at it 

Secondly, the English felt ashamed to help the Marathas against the Nizam, ^ 
whom they not only professed friendship, but actually wrote that thi^P^^ould go 
to his help. The death of Tarabai and the revolt of the Maratha Satlars of Nizam 
Ali Khan brought great relief to the Marathas. | To their luck they defeated the 
Nizam who sued for peace at Shrigonda. In his letter, addressed td) the Bombay 
Council, dated the 17th (but received in Bombay on the 31st'. of January, 1762), 
the Peshwa informed the Council that ‘ the Moghul is returned very distressed. 
His brother and great officers came to us, and by the intercession of the principal 
officers of the Sarkar, peace is settled, particulars of which I wrote to you in my 
letter of good news’.^^ 

If I have benefited my readers by unfolding the inteVesting episode of these 
transactions between Peshwa Madhav Rao and the Hon’ble East India Company 
prior to the battle of Shrigonda 1761, I think my purpose is more than served. My 
article on the battle of Shrigonda^s will be found very useful from the point of view 
of the readers of this article. It gives a proper setting and background to this 
article, because it was at Shrigonda that the Peshwa appealed for help to the 
Hon'ble East India Company. 

K. Smun Lal 


10. Ibid.,. Vol. 8, pge 5. 11. Ibid., Vol, 9, p. 87. 12. Ibid. 

13. Article on 'the Battle of Shrigonda' contributed to the Indian History 
Congress, 5th Session. 
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By 

SURESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, Dacca, 

8. — Rasa-ydtr&viveka, 

' This small book bepns with a derivation of the wcTd ‘*R&8a”. The© 
follows a discussion as to the particular period in the year when the festival 
abould be held, and also whether the day or the night is prescribeil foi it 
Next the author quotes a somewhat lengthy verse from the Skandapurana 
which sets forth the time and procedure of the festival and also the efficacy 
of cdebrating it. Dance, courtesans’ songs, decorations and various other 
concomitants of this amorous Autumn sport of Lord Kreoa are mentioned one 
after another. Finally, the procedure of worshipping the god is given in some 
detail. 

The book is, more or less, a rumiing commentary on well-known autho- 
jfitetive texts the only merit of the author lying in the fact that at intervals 
he raises discussions, and attempts to set forth his own views after compar- 
ing them with those of other writers. 

The only parallel work known is that of Rai^unandana named Rfisa- 
yatra-paddhati ” no printed edition of which is yet available. 

9.—Tithi-viveka. 

The Tithi-vivcka, variously called as ” Tithi-dvaita prakarajoaip ”, or, 
Tithi*<lvaidha-niiiQaya-prakarai^^ as the very name signifies, is an attempt 
to fix the precise point of time when fasts and other religious duties are to be 
X^erformed in a particular tithiT especially when a tithi extends over more 
than one day. Disputed matters are decided by the author in the form of 
questions and answers. 

The book has a happy combination of lucidity and conciseness contrary 
to the needless elaboration which often vitiates the nibandha literature. The 
Tithi-vivdca, unlike the foregoing one, is not merely a running commentary 
on certain authoritative texts but also contains valuable solutions of some 
proUematk matters. 

As an evidence to the popularity of the Tithi-vivdca in Bengal before 
the advent of Ra^unandana may be pointed out the fact that a scholar like 
&ikiatha4cirya<UM^^ wrote a! commentary on it styled the “ IHtparya- 
ifipM.” • 

There is a laige number of works on Tithi, mostly existing in references 
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and xnanuscitpl^, of which the Tithi-tattva of Ra^^unandana is most 
famous in Bengal 

Both in bulk and quality Raghunandana’s book far excels that of* Sula- 
paioi. With immense learning, thorough grasp of the subject-matter, and 
insist and knowledge of a true Smarta paii>glita Raghunandana introduces 
a world of things in his masterly treatise that was never to be beaten by any 
work — ^past or future. Beside the excellence of this work the influence jthat 
might have been exercised on Raghunandana by iSulapaoi or by any oth# 
predecessor, becomes insignificant even as the spots by the side of the splend- 
our of the moon. 


10. Prdyascit^viveka. 

This book is a voluminous one, and all that we can do here is to attempt 
only a brief description of its contents. In this elaborate book the author 
at first defines the word and describes more than twenty varieties 

of hell e. g, ^ according to different kinds of 

sufferings to whidi a sinner is subjected in the world hereafter. Next he 
classifies sins into and or sins 

causing degradation, and incidentally mentions certain acts which bdftorrte 
sinful only when committed by people of a few particular classes. Each of 
the patakas (sin) is again subdivided, and, on the whole, the author con- 
templates nearly a hundred cases of sinful acts. He defines the exact nature 
of these acts and prescribes detailed expiation for each. At the end he 
treats of over a dozen vratas which are expiatory or purificatory to sinners. 
The varieties of sins dealt with by iSulapSuii only indicate that we should not 
form too exalted an idea about the morals of ancient Indians. The Indian 
Penal Code does not reflect a more immoral Indian Society under the Bri- 
tish rule. 

Govindimanda (Tattvartha-Kaumudi, E^. J. Vidyasagara along with the 
text), Ramakrwa orft^)and iSri-kr^a Tarfcalaftkara are the well 

known commentators on the Pifiyafeitta-viveka. 

The pmya^ittatattva of Raghunandana is the only well-known work on 
pxfiya§citta in Bengal after iSulap^i. A glance at the contents of the praya§- 
citta-viveka and of the Prayakittatattva seems to indicate that Raghunan- 
dana reduced the size of the book of his Bengali predecessor to about one- 
fifth and wrote his work in a concise form excluding the learned aca^fiif^ 
^discussions, e.g., those of dividing and subdividing the sins, the narakas, etc., 
for the guidance of the general public. 

11. — Srdddha-viveka. 

In this learned and perhaps the most famous bode of Sulapoioi the author 
starts with the meaning of the term §raddha and the conception of the ceie- 
mony. The essence of his discourse on the nature of Srdddha is that it 
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signifks the course of events beginning from the offerings to the pitris ending 
with their acceptance by the Bredimins.^® 

After having determined kaddhalak^at^ the author in a lengthy chapter 
called dev€tddhikaar(tt}a introduces a metaphysical and philosophical discus- 
sion of all about the deities in connection with irdddha. 

, Next Sulapaagii quotes authoritative texts from Brhaspati, Manu, Kurm^- 
InnSna, and MatsyapuiSioa. The first three agree in Ji\ iding the principal 
irqfidhas into nitya, naimittika, kdmya, vjddhi and pcrvm^ pther kinds be- 
ing included in them. The Matsyapuraaja divides §rdddha into nitya, tunmit- 
tika, and kdmyd while Visnu omits the ndmittikairMdha. But Sulapani's 
attitude is that all the five abovementioned classes are included in the defini- 
tion of Matsyapumj^a and of Vi$ou. 

In describing places suitable for performing srdddha, §tdapw^i lays great 
stress on purifying them by besmearing cowdung. The performance of the 
ceremony is prohibited on a piece of land belonging to other persons on the 
^ound that the benefit of such snrdddJia is spoilt by the ancestors of the 
owner of the land. In unavoidable circumstances irdddha can be performed 
in another’s land after giving the value thereof to the owner, or, if he is 
dead, by offering a portion of the things meant for srdddha to the ancestors 
of the owner. Among the places best suited for the purpose are banks, con- 
fluences and sources of rivers, hill-side, forest, etc. 

The particularly prohibited places are the Mlecchade§a, the places called 
Karaskara, KJkata (Magadha), Kalinga, and places to the north of Indus, 
etc. 

Then follows subtle and elaborate discussions about the period of per- 
forming §rdddh4jL Next the author takes up the question of the precise point 
of time when the ceremony is to be performed and accepts the forenoon for 
mdtfkairdddha, afternoon for paitrka, noon for ekoddi$(a, and morning for 
vpddhi (i.e. for invoking God’s blessings before any undertaking, eg. vivdha^ 
upanayana), 

Sulapaipi then discusses at length the prohibited times for performing 
Srdddha and refers to a number of authorities in this connection. 

In the next place are discussed the characteristics of various classes of 
Brahmins, the order in which these people are to be fed, and also the man- 

of inviting them, the number of Brahmins to be fed in particular Srdddkas. 
After all this the minute details of the procedure of the ceremony is takei 
ap/ and to this subject is devoted a fairly large portion of this book. Inci- 
dentally the author raises the interesting question as to whether brdhmatyth 
pk^fina or pmdaddna is the principal duty in a Srdddha, or, both are equallf 


35. Cp. SSJjcJtPTt STOflL 

(Caudicara^’s Ed., Calcutta, «19ll b.s.}. 
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indispensable, and cit^ conflicting views. The author seems to be inciined 
to the superiority of brdhmmabhojana to pi^adana. 

At this point the more important portion of the work comes to an end. 
The rest is devoted to some minor varieties of Sraddha and other ordinary 
topics such as the eating of the remnants of offering in a Sraddha by a ptUrikd- 
futra, or, by the son of two fathers etc. 

The popularity and importance of the last two works of iSulapdni can be 
inferred from the fact that in spite of the paramount position of Raghu- 
nandana in Bengal these two works are widely read even to-day. Most of 
the smrti students of the present day are quite familiar with these two wor|3 
even though they may fail to cite the name of any other work of the same 
author. 

The Sraddha-viveka of Sulapani must be distinguished from other works 
of the same name, especially from the Sraddha-vivdca of Radradhara, the 
Maithila writer. 

Ancient India perhaps produced the greatest number of works on 
Sraddha as is evident from numerous references to such works and also from 
the existence of a large number of Mss. But in Bengal the only other im- 
portant work, so far known, is the Sraddhatattva of Raghunandana. Like 
the Prayakitta-tattva it is also an abridgment and “made-easy ” of the 
SiSddha-viveka meant for the use of ordinary people. 

The Sraddha-viveka has been commented upon by 

( 1 ) iSrlnatha-acSrya-ciwJamaQ 

(2) Haridasa Taikacflrya 

(3) Acyuta Odcravarti ^ ) 

(4) Govincfinanda 

(5) Jagadl^a 

(6) Ramakraua NyayfllarpkSra ( ) 

(7) MaheSvara NyayapaficSnana i 

(8) Sifkrwia Tark^latpk^ra 

Of these the commentary of Sriicrsna is widely read in Bengal.*® 

The existence of so many commentaries written by such eminent per- 
sons speak volumes for the unparalleled position once occupied by this book 
in Bengal. 

Commentaries by 

(1) DipakalM*' 

- r- 

36. Nos. 2 and 7 are mentioned by Dines Bhattacharji (Bt^batiwsrsa, 
Magha, 1348 B.S.). The rest are all mentioned by Kane in History of Dharma- 
6§stra, Vol. I. 

37. For Mss. this book and details about its oontents see “The Dfpa- 
kalikS. of Sulapajji S. C Banerji--N. I. A. Vol. V, No. 2, May, 1942. 
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(2) P^ri6i$|;a-dlpa]calM. 

(S') Gobhila-tika. 

(4) ChandogOr-parUi^ta (or, Chandogar^pariii^ta-dipikd) , 


PariMs^a-dipakaiikd, 

As pointed out by M. Cakravarti it is mentioned in Raghunandana's 
Suddhi-tattva, and no Ms. of the work has yet been found. 

Gobhila-tlkd 
Cbmdogu-pmiiktft 
or, pari4i§ta-dlpika ) . 

These two commentaries have been noticed by Dine? Bhattacherji 
(Bh^ta-var^a Magha — 1348 b.s.). He points out that Haridasa Tarka- 
carya has quoted passages from the former book wluie the latter ha: been 
referred to by Si5kr§j.ia Tarkalaipkara. There is however, no Ms. of either 
work. 


Personal History of Sulapdni. 

We know very little about the personal history' of this great figure in 
Bengal Smrti. From his books we know nothing except that in the colo- 
phons he is called S^udiy^ (Sahudiya or S^udiyala) and is given the 
title Upadhyaya, or, Mahamahopadhyaya (also mentioned by Raghu- 
nandana) and Bhattamrya. This word Sahudiyan shows that Sulapi^ was 
a Bengali Brahmin of the RadMya Srea?! and of the Bharadvaja Gotra. Kane 
says that the Scdiudiyala '' was a degraded section of the RadMya Brah- 
maajas in Bengal from the days of Ballala Sena. But had this title indi- 
cated degradation Sulapaiji would not have designated himself as a S^udiyan 
in the colophons to his works. It may be that the Sahudiyans were no longer 
degraded in Sulapi^'s time. Rudradhara’s reference! to Sulap^i as a 
Gau'diya confirms that he was a Bengali. 

As pointed * out by Dines Bhattacharji Buchanan Hamilton in his 
“ Account of the district of Dinajpur makes iSulap^i a native of Jessore. 
This is a mere tradition with no historical foundation. 

Various traditions, of doubtful historical veracity, make him the mater- 
nal grand-father of Ihe famous logician Raghunatha Siromapi, and a judge 
in the court of king Lak^maipasena of Bengal. There is a story that SQla- 
|j 0 j>i married at Navadvipa, and passed his time there in teaching Sanskrit 
and composing books. According to another story he committed a great sin, 
and, towards the end of his life, atoned for it at Benares. * * 

About iSulapapi’s creed we can say nothing definitely, but can draw 
some inferences from his works. In some of his books he shows distinct 
bias towards the Yajurveda. For example, while giving mantras in his 
Sraddha-viveka he lays greater stress on the Yajurvedic maiitras. Again in 
the praya^itta section (ch. Ill) of the Dapakalifca while giving the paUcc-- 
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Zmy<^odhana-ntmtra he gives only the mantra prescribed for Yajurvedic 

Brahmins (c.p. uppin %5f, nssigltlct #«Pf, W ^ 

?5fi 

ence seems probable that Sulapaiji was a Yajurvedic Brahmin in spite of 
the saying yaM sarvatra giyate, i.e. Yajurvedic mantras may be used in 
absence or ignorahce of the mantras of the other vedas. 

Out of Sulapani’s six introductory verses of the namaskriya type, vari- 
ous forms of Vi§inu are extolled in as many as five verses. If the salutation 
verses prove anything with regard to the creed of their writers, we may sup- 
pose that Sulapaiji was a Vai§ii?ava but we are not sure to what particular 
Vai§pava sect he belonged inasmuch as he invokes indiscriminately Nara- 
yana, KjTgioa, Hari, and Nandanandana. The following are the salutation 
verses available till now : — 

g f KW qt ?|T (Oola-Yatra-Viveka) 

2- ^ (Rasa-Yatra-Viveka) 

3. 3T^ ^OT (Dipakalika) 

.iRqif etc. (Vasanti-Viveka). 

5. etc. (Saipkranti-viveka). 

^ulapoTLi's time,^ 

There is good deal of facts and fancies about the time of Sulapajji on 
which the last word has not yet been said and will perhaps never be said. 
His age ranges from the 11th to the 15th century. 

According to Rajendral^a Mitra Sulapi^i was a judge in the court of 
Lak§maj>asena of Bengal while Haraprasada Sastri makes him belong to ** a 
period anterior to Vallalasena (11th century a.d.) Jolly and Eggeling 
would, however, place him much later. 

From the fact that ^rinatha-acarya-cuKj^aim’s commentaries on the 
Sraddha-viveka and the Tithi-viveka cannot be later than the beginning of 
the 16th century M. Chakravarti fixes the lower limit of gulap^i at the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This view is supported by the mention of 
Sulapaipi in the i^raddha-Cintama^i of Vacaspati Mi^ra whose lime falls 
approximately in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. 

The lower limit of ^ulap^i can be fixed at an earlier period. Brhas- 
pati Rayamukuta, whose date falls roughly in the first quarter of the 15th 
century, mentions, in his Smrti-ratnahara,^® the Tithivivdca, the iSraddha- 
vitdca and the Chandoga-pari^i^ta of 6ulap^i besides the doubtful Saip* 
vatsara-pradipa. This would place §ulapiaj?i at the end of the 14th century 

3S. See "Sulapaajii Mahamahopadhyaya '' — ^D. C. Bhattacharji (Bharatavar^a, 
Pdus, 1348 B.S.), /. A, S. B., Vol. XI, 1915 (p. 341). 

39. Des Cat. of Mss. in Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, Serial No. 2138 
KS219). 
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or at least in the first quarter of the 15th even assuming: that ^apSni was 
a contemporary of RayamvkuUi. 


From the mentior; of the works of CajjwJe^vara (approximately 1st and 
2nd quarters of the 14th centurj-) in the Saapkranti-viveka and of the Kala- 
madhaviya of Madhavacarya (roughly middle of the 14th century) in the 
Durgotsava-viveka, M, Chakravarti would fix the upper limit of Sulapani’s 
time at 1390 a.d. These facts led him to place Sulapaaji in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century A.D., ‘*^if not earlier.” 

The fact that some Mss. of the Rasayatra-vi'^’eka*® quote Vficasp^ti 
Misra has led Dines Bhattacherji to suppose that gulaijiSj>i wi , a contem- 
porary with Vacaspati MiSra whose works are assigned by him to the period 
between 1440-80 a.d. The reference to Vacaspati Mi4ra, found in the Mss. 
of a single work, does not seem to prove anything definitely asi it niight have 
been an interpolation. It must be pointed out that the Bibliotheca Indica 
Ed. of the Tirtha-cintamajoi does not contain any such topic as that referred 
to in the Rasa-yatra-viveka. It may also be noted that out of the seven Mss. 
of the I>ola-yatra-viveka^^ preserved in the University of Dacca, as many 
as three omit the word Tirthadntamaoi which is found in the other Mss. 
and this book must have referred to the book of Vacaspati Mi6ra bearing 
this name. As pointed out above the mention of Sulap^i’s works in the 
book of Rayamukuta makes us doubt the authenticity of Sulapani’s refer- 
ences to Vacaspati Misra. 


The above survey of Sulapapi and his works prove clearly enough that 
he was an erudite smrti scholar and a powerful writer. His greatness lies 
chiefly in the fact that in Bengal he was the first writer to write in so many 
topics, and in a way that was so much suitable for the readers of ordinary 
merit and learning. For this work he had thoroughly to sift the materials — 
a task particularly laborious and demanding the genius and erudition of a 
scholar at a time when the books existed in manuscripts with no scientific 
indices and learned introductions. The foregoing discussions also show how 
deeply Raghunandana was indebted to Sulapaaii. 

The question naturally arises — ^how is it that in Bengal Sulap^i, with 
all his learning andi originality, is a mere name while Raghunandana reigns 
supreme in the field, of nibandha literature? As has been said Sulapatu 
was in many respects a pioneer. Pioneers have a definite disadvantage from 
which the later workers fortunately do not suffer. The fame of a later 
worker often eclipses that of the earlier one. Who cares now to remember 
the precursors of Kalidasa in literature? The first in the field lays the 
foundation which remains hidden underground. With the exception of the 
very few critically minded specialists the great majority of people look at 


40. Sk. S^kkya Pari$at Pattika, Calcutta, OCt. 1941. 

41. DikhYatra-VivekiK Ed. S. C. Baneiji, Kane Festscrift, Pcona 1941, 
<p. 59, 1. 97). 
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with wonder the ikiighty and magnihcen# iu|)erstructur^ The underground 
foundation escapes their notice. iSuiapaui, moreover, was, according to some, 
descended from the degraded S^udiy^ family while Raghunandana was a 
respectable SSjodilya Bandyopadhyaya. Raghunandana had no prejudice to 
overcome. He had the advantage of being bom and brought up in the most 
flourishing centre of learning in Bengal. The time was also favourable for 
him for the smrti in Bengal was then in a chaotic condition. A genius like 
Raghunandana having, to his advantage, the natural claims of a respectable 
Brahmin and paipdita of Navadvipa — ^the academic metropolis of Bengal — 
easily outshone others in the field, and those who stood in closer proximity 
to this great dazzling smarta luminary could not look far beyond to the 
muffussilite Sahudiynn twinkling at a far<off distance of centuries. 



NILAKANTHA SUKLA, A ROMANTIC AND 
PUGNACIOUS PUPIL OF BHATTOfl DIKSITA AND 
HIS WORKS— BETWEEN A.b. 1610 AND 1670 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

So far only two MSS. of the poem Cimam CariU were known. Both 
of them are in the Govt. MSS. Library under the following numbers - 

(1) No. 698 of 1886-92, dated Saihvat 1800 = a.d. 1744. 

(2) No. 357 of 1884-87, dated Sarhvat 1744- K.u. 1688. 

Both these MSS. record the date of composition of the work represented by 
the chronograms “ " in MS. No. 357 cf 1884-87 and “ ” 

in MS. No. 698 of 1886-92. In 1928 I proved m a note* published 
in the AnruAs of the B. O. R. Institute that the chronogram 
found in the MS. of a.d. 1688 was correct, being equal 

to 12 ( = Sun ) 7 ( ), 1 ( ^ ) = Sarhvat 1712 or A.D. 

1656. Recently I have published a paper® on the historical background 

of the which I have presumed the identity of the author of 

the Cimant Carita with the author of a work on grammar called the Sabda 
Sobha composed in A.D. 1637, both these authors having the same name and 
surname : After the publication of this paper my friend Dr. 

V. Rachavan of the Madras University informed me that there is a 
third MS. of the Cimmi Carita in the Anupa Library of Bikaner. 

Through the courtey and kindness of the Director-General of Education of 
Bikaner and the Librarian oj the above library I got prepared a copy of 
this MS. which bears No. ^36 of that Library. This MS. is very important 
as it is dated “ Swhvat 1726 ” == a.d. 1670. It was written 14 years after 
the date of composition of the Cimaiu Carita. It is also older than the B. 
0. R. Institute MS. of A.D. 1688 by 18 years. We get, therefore, the follow- 
ing dates of the work and its subsequent copies 

*7 a.d. 1656—Cimc/ni Carita composed by 

„ 1670— Date of the Bikaner copy of the poem. 

” l-Dates of the B. O. R. I. MSS. of the poem. 


1. Annals, Vol. X, pp. 331-332. 

2. Vide pp. 149-158 of the Poom Orientdist, Vol. VI (1941) : "The Histoii- 
cal Background of the Cimani Carita, a Romantic love-poem by a pupil of Bha^ 
toji Efflcjita dealing with the love of the daughter-in-law of Allah Vardi KfaiH 
Turkman (Between a,d. 1606-1659)/' 
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It is clear from the above dates that the Bikaner MS. of the poem is the 
oldest dated copy and hence very useful from the textual point of view. 
This copy contains the correct reading of the chronogram viz. 
unlike the approximately correct reading or the hopde^y 

incorrect reading or its suggested emendation 

( =1471 Samvat) by Peterson. The Bikaner MS. justifies my correct inter^ 
pretation of the date viz. a.d. 1656 and at the same time illustrates 
the importance of the oldest-dated copies of works not only for deter- 
mining their texts but also for 'the verification of dates left un- 
certain by the readings of comparatively later copies of these works. 
It should, therefore, be noted that in the present stage of our chronology we 
must endeavour to bring to the notice of scholars all dated MSS.^ of works 
and then to point out the oldest dated MSS. of these works. I have accord- 
ingly published some papers* on these lines with a view to study the chrono- 
logical perspective of both the original works and their subsequent copies. 
With these remarks about the oldest dated MS.' of the Cimanl Carita I 
record below my evidence regarding the identity of the authors of the Ciniant 
Carita (a love poem) and the Sahdaiobhd (a work on grammar). This 
work was composed in a.d. 1637.^ A MS. of this work is dated 1680 (Saah- 
vat 1736).^ This is the oldest dated MS. of the Sabdasabhd so far discover- 
ed by me. Ini the concluding verses" of the Sabdasobhd we get the following 
details about its author : 

— - ♦ 

3. My friend Dr. S. M. Katre has been collecting some data regarding dated 
MSS. in different MSS. Libraries. 

4. So far I have published the following papers on the oldest dated MSS. of 
works :--^Annals (B. O. R. I.) Vol. XX, pp. 145-152 ; A. Vol. XX, pp. i-iv ; f,O.R. 
:(Madras) Vol. XIII, pt, i, pp. 47-53 ; NJA, Vol. I, pp. 249-253 ; NIA, Vol. I, 
pp. 558-561. 

5. Vide Annals (Tirupati) Vol. I, Pt. 2 — My paper on Bhattoji D5k§ita, 

p. 122. 

6. MS. No, 183 of 1882-83 in the Govt. MSS. Library (B. O. R. Institute). 
The Bikaner copy of the Cimmt Carita was prepared in a.d. 1670. 

7. These verses read as follows in MS. No. 183 of A 1882-83 

ii 'i ii 

( 55 ) 1 

he. II ^ 11 

^ Iff ^ I 

gsg ^ ^ 11 ^ 11 

The dironogram == Saihvat 1693 = a.d. 1637, the date of 

compo»tioiL 
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^1) He was the son of gpj 3RI^. 

(2) He was the son of the daughter of one * 

(3) He was the pupil of studied 

(4) His name was 

There are similar verses® at the end of the which bear 

close objective similarity to the verses at the end of the Sabdasobka, 

besides furnishing identical details regarding parentage. The verses of the 

Cintml Carita give us two important details about ^ viz. ( 1 ) 

the name of his mother and (2) the gum of in 

While in the he stales that he was the pupii of “t the 

he states that he studied almikrtisdstra under ^ \7h08e 

identity needs to be investigated. It is clear from the verses about Nila- 
Icaiatha in the Cimam Carita and the ^abdaSobha that these works are by 
the same author as they contain identical parriculars viz : — 

(1) name of the author. 

(2) the name of his father. 


8. This needs to be identified. 

9. I quote verses from the Bikaner MS. of the Cimani Carita dated Aj). 

1670 

Sl5f3RTT » 

I 

The genealogy of the author as recorded in the above verses is as follows : — 
'5RT^ X ^ daughter of 


Son 

[pupil of ^ who was his guru in alamkoia- 

bastra ( ). Compare the epi- 

thet 3?^ in the verses of 

10. , I wonder if *1? sfl’qoSH, the guru of in AJamkarakastro 

is identical with the author of 

<Vide Burnell’s Cata. of Tanjore MSS., p. 50, London, 1879). This work 
is described as a dictiwiary of homonyms alphabetically arranged according to the 
finals. It appears to have been based on the lexicon Vaijayanii to a considerable 
extent. (Vide Aufrecht CCI, 285.) 
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*( 3 )’ name of the mother of the author. 

(4) Both the works viz. 1637) and (AS). 

1656) were completed and dedicated to god on a day. (In both 

these works we find the following line common : — '^FST-- 

n ). details common to both the works we may 

add the following found in either of these works : — 

( 5 ) ’ was his guru in 

( 6 ) *15 was his guru in 

X7y ^ was the name of his mother, the daughter of who 

was the maternal grandfather of 

My study of the Cimani Carita has proved the romantic nature of 
Nilakaptha iSukla. He appears to have composed this work in his old age 
(in A.D. 1656) when he was no longer under the influence of the veteran 
grammarian Bhaftoji Diksita, his early guru in We must, there- 

fore, see if our author of a romantic bent of mind composed any works 
on the lines of the Cimani Carita, based on a contemporary scandal in the 
harem of Alla-Vardi-Khan Turkman, a great Muslim nobleman of Shah 
Jahan’s Court (between a.d. 1666 and 1660 or so). 

A poem of the name t>y one 7 ^ 55^5 has been recorded 

by Aufrecht.^^ The only MS. of this poem is described by Weber®^ 
in his Catalogue of Berlin MSS. It is in the Chambers Ck>llection 
and consists of 118 verses. This! small work of is devoted 

to a poetical description of a young lady’s lower lip as stated in verse 2 at 
the commencement of the poem. The concluding verses^ of the poem men- 


11. CC/, 76— Kavya by Nilakautha, W. p. 171. 

12. Cota, of Berlin MSS. by Weber, Vol. I, 1853, p. 171 ; MS. 586 (Chambers 
740)— 

Begins : — 

^ ■ f- « _ A . ■ * ■ f\ *V- ^ 

^'=raT II II 

II ^ II 

13. Ibid.f these verses read ^ 

II 11'* II 

iD^ lf i l tlW tlf% HTHf^rsrSRtlT 

^ (tt) Ik: II lie li 

^ ii 
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tioD details about the author which are practically the ssohe mentionld im 
tbe viz. (1) father’s name ^ sRf^, (2) maternal 

grandfather, (3) hs the gum of the auttor in daihkar<d&^a, (4) 

the mother of the author. In fact there is almost complete objective 
identity of the verses in the with those in the arlTOfPBH’. If 

therefore, clear that the author of the ?[|5^i7T and the composed 

this romantic poem viz. the represented by the rare MS. in the 

Berlin library. 

There is another work mentioned by Aufrecht^* rolled 
It is also represented by a MS. in the Berlin Library, (Chambers Collection) 
described by Weber in his Catalogue on the same page^*'^ where he has des* 
cribed the MS. This MS. b^ns : — 

“ *r: t 

?r: w«q i 

51 mqiq sra^ aiRnracwr ii ” 

The purpose of the 5 r K>i rT d^ld4^tt as defined by our author in the 

foregoing lines seems to be a tirade against literary plagiarism, a subject 
of perennial interest in all countries and in all ages characterized by literary 
activity. This whole poem is not before me but judging by the 2 introduc- 
tory verses I have reason to believe that the poem contains a fling and also 
a sting at some of the contemporary critics of Nilakaiptha, tl*e author of the 
and who may have entertained feelings of 


14. CC/, 206— by NilaJoui^ta Sannan, Weber, p. 171." 

15. Wehefs ata., Vol. I, p. 171— in 110 verses. 
It contains a chronogram : — • 

which Weber corrects as— 

( " RRiig ” 

'=»J7i7. This dironogram is continued as— 

If Weber's correction bf the chronogram is approved the date of composition of 
the work is Sam. 1717 = a.d. J6€L was composed in A.D. 1650 

(Sam. 1712). 

16. Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar notes a MS. of by in the 

State Collection at Bikaner not catalogued in R. Mitra's Catalogue of Bikaner 
MSS. (Vide p. 49 of S. R Bv Reixnt of Second r«#r— 1904^, 1905-6). He 
observes on page 51 as follows. 

" by Saiva Kavi Nilakantha, son of Sukla Jan&rdana and Hiia, 

grandson on the mother's side of Vatsacarya and pupil of Bhatta Mai>dana (same 
as Weber's Berlin Cata., p, 171). The author seems to be the same as 

that of the noticed above (p. 44)." 
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pugnadty towalds his contemporaries. A work of NUakaiptha Sukla not 
recorded in Aufrecht’s catalogue is in 124 ^lokas. A MS. of this 

work has been described by H. P. ShastrP^ in his Catalogue of Kavya 
MSS. in the libra^-y of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. This woiic also shows 
the romantic vein of Nilaka|ntha iSukla even from the very commencement 
of his career as the work was composed in Samvat 1687 i.e. a.d. 1631. He 
composed his work on grammar six years later in a.d. 1637. This work also 
was completed by the author on a iSivaratra day like the and the 

I this paper with the following tabular statement regarding 
the works of Nilaka,'i?tha l8ukla 


Page 44— by Nilakantha, pupil of Bhattoji I>ifc§ita and son of 

Sukla Janardana and grandson on the mother’s side of Vatsacarya ” — ^This MS. was 
in a private collection at Jesalmere. Prof. Bhandarkar’s suggestions contained 
in the above remarks are amply borne out by the details about the works of Nila- 
kaiiOitha Sukla set forth in the present paper. 

17. Des. Cata. of Kavya MSS. (Vol. VII) A. S. B. Calcutta, 1934 — ^Page 
168— MS. No. 5204- by Nilakaiiytha Sukla, son of Sukla Janar- 

dana and Hira, daughter’s son of Vat^carya and the pupil of Bhattai Mancjana, 
Folio 28. 

Beginning 


“ wifJt arf^r ^ 

argiar: 

II 1 II 

JTT I 

II ^ II 

End on Folio 13A— *> 

yiHR^nsjTi i 

sftaws 5 i4 ^ II 

fesnft ftlTO^ II 

From Folio 13 to 24A the MS. contains of Nllakasnitha 8iikla) 

which begins as in the Berlin MS. described by Weber and ends as ^ 

5Blir?#qaJT«rm^ i ” 

I have not been able to trace any MS. of of oui* author in Indian 

libraries so far. 
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Work 

Date of 
Composition 


, 

A. D. j 


1631 i 

2. 5i5i#*?r 

I 

1637 1 

3. 

1656 i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4. or ) 

i 

i 

3IVR25RnB ) 

1661 (?) 1 

5. 

1 

! 

! 

! 

• •• 1 

! 

i 

i 


.Dates of 
MSS 1 

Remarks. 

A. I>. 

A poem. 

1680 

A worlw on grammar 

1670 

1688 

1744 

1 

j A poem based on a 

1 Conte m p 0 r a r y 
-{ Scandal in the 

1 harem cf a Mus- 
1 lim noblemari. 

I 

i 

f A poem on the 
lower lip of a 
1 young lady. 

... 

f A poem on plagia- 
i' rism. No date 

1 has been recorded 
(. by Weber. 
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AN EARLY ATTEMPT OF THE ARYANS AGAINST 
THE NAGA CULT* 

Till very recently the majority of scholars in the field of ancient research agreed 
on lone issue, namely, that the ?gveda was the earliest of the Indian writings and 
that all the origins of the later aocio-religiotis activities could almost be traced to 
this first Aryan production. But many of the problems still remained unsolved, 
i.e, the abrupt rise of the Hindu Trinity, the early beginnings of the so-called 
heterodox systems, the cult of the Nagas, Abhiras and so on. Thiongji various cxh 
planations were given, even on the ground of comparative philology, yet there was 
something unconvincing in all that to a conscientious reader and thinker. In fact 
the nature of humanity is such that it wants to probe deeper into any problem 
that is presented before it. And, fortunately enough, we find that after a working 
of about a century or more very wonderful discoveries were made at Mohenjo Daro, 
Harappa and other ates. The materials obtained therein along with the innume- 
rable picto-phonographic inscriptions as deciphered by the eminent Iberian scholar 
the Rev. H. Heras, S.J., have actually proved that they are capable of acting as a 
background from which all the later streams of thought could have originated. 
Further if one were to compare all this to a screen, we feel sure, that one can visui^ 
lise the various methods adopted by the Aryansi towards Aryanising this andent 
lore handed down by our ancestors to posterity. However, we shall now turn our 
attention to the problem of the early attempts of the Aryans against the Naga cult 

Naga cult in the Proto4ndim Period. 

The Mohenjo Daro seals'^ have provided us with ample materials in regard to 
the prevalence of the Niga cult in those hoary times. As Father Heras has 
pointed out, that, one of the symbols of Ap, the prototype of the historic Siva, is 
the serpent.^ An inscription reads : 

'' Min en mun kai? pav ”, meaning, ” the snakt of the shining worshipful threc- 
eyed one.”* This inscription evidently indicates the assodation of the Serpent with 
Ao (Siva), 

Again (me of the seals represents Aoas standing in the middle and the serpents 
are shown above on both the sides of his shoulders. A third seal represents that 
Ao is seated in the middle and two devotees are shown as seated on his either dde. 
They are protected by the Nagas.»* 

Further as Father Heras would suggest it, many of the seals represent the 
celestial tree as being protected by the N^gas. 


* Paper read before the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad. 

1. I am indebted to Father H. Heras, S.J., for supplying me with aU this 
information personally. 

2. Hms. The Religim of the Mohenjo Dmo Peopk accmding to mscripthns 
^Journal of /Ae Unwer^y of Bombay Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 1 ; also his work ‘Za Relu 

^ ^ en las naciones Mediterranean C I, 

No. Xlll, (MS)^ 

3. Marshall, M. D., 251. 

4. Photo, M. D., 192»;30, Na 7991 ; cf. Heras, The PUtstic Representatwn of 
God Amongst the Proto~Indkms, Sardesai Com. Vd., p. 227. 
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All this clearly proves the fact that the Naga cult had already attainc#^ promi- 
nence in the Proto-Indian penod, perhaps only to receive a shoddng blow at the 
hands of the Aryan immigrants. We shall eicamine the problem presently. 

The IndraA^rt'a Myth, 

It cannot be gainsaid that the Aryans never believed in the serpent cult be- 
fore they entered the precincts of India. At least a close vStudy of their history 
during the different stages of their migration does not disclose anything otherwise. 
Therefore, there would be nothing surprising, if we fin'^ that i<mir»ediately after 
their advent, the first step that they took in Aryanising th^; Naga cult was by 
the introduction of the Indra-Vrtra myth. In our opinion, this my.n is a pure 
creation of the Vedic Aryans probably innovated as al denotation of their distaste- 
fulness or abhorrence of the custom of the serpent-veneration as iwartised by the 
indigenous peoples of India, Add to this there seems to have betm one more 
instinct amongst these early immigrants when they introduced this myth, and that 
was evidently the one of the racial superiority and a c«> isequent superiorit 7 of 
their gods also. Indra was their mighty lord, and if he was to destroy the leaders 
and armies of the heroic peoples of India — ^the so-called Dasas, Dasyus and Asuras 
—he must even do so in the* case of thdr gods also. In fact, he is invoked to des- 
troy the Si^na-devab-'^’ (which according to us means the nude figures of Au), 
Mura-devah^, or even Kf^a,*^ (the God of the Abhiras). ' Eventually Vftra, who 
is also designated as dev<t in the IJgveda, was the Naga par excellence of the 
Dravidians, and he was to meet the same fate of tus other co-deities, and that too 
at the hands of Indra alone. Now we shall have a brief purview of the various 
characteristics of these two Vedic personalities. 

Vftra, 

Vftra is described as the chief adversary of Indra. Hence in many hymns 
Indra is designated as Vftrahan, the same as Verethraghnu in the Avesta. The 
act of his killing Vftra is referred to as Vrtrchtury^ or Vftrahatya. Vftra is identi- 
fied with the Greek Orthos. 

The main characteristics of Vftra are : ‘ He is the son of Danu,o which is 

the name of his mother. He is gnee designated as Ahi or serpent. He is without 
feet or hands.^^^ The hymns refer to his head,i'i jaws,^^ his hissing, and snorting. 
It is said that Vjtra causes thunder, lightning, mist and hail>^ 

Vftra has a hidden (ninya) abode, whence the waters, when released by Indra, 
escape overflowing the demon.i^ He lies on the waters,i«"> or enveloped by waters 
at the bottom (Budhna) of the rajas or aerial space. He is also described as 
lying on a Sdnu or summit of a miountain,!^ or as having been cast down by Indra 
from lofty heights.is The number of his fortresses is said to have been 99.^« Vjtra 
was the encloser of the streams.^^ The expression Vftras (plural) also occurs once. 

‘ In the BiShmaijas Vftra is identified with the moon.^^i Once he is design- 
ated as a Brahmin. The story of India’s exploit over Vjtra is of free and common 


5. A. P. Karmarkar, Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjol I>aro Riddle, 
Annals ol the Bhmdarhar O. R. Institute, Vol. XXI, pp. 122-23. 

6. Bgveda, VII, 104, 24 ; X, LXXXVII, 2. 

7. D. R. BhandarkAr, Some Aspects oj Ancient Indian Culture, pp. 82-83. 

8. R. V. I, 3212. 9. R.V. I, 32.9. 10. I. 32.7. 

11. I. 52.10 ; 8.66. 12. I. 52.6. 13. I. 3. 

14. I, 32.10. 15. I, 121.11 ; 2.11.19. 16. I. 52,6. 

17. I. 80.5. 18. VI. 3.19. 19. VII. 19.5 ; 8.82.2. 

20. III. 33.6. 21. VII. 19.4. 
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ocnirr«tice in the Epics and the Puraijas. However, thereim he loses his original 
serpent-character, and is described as being the son of Tva§ta 

Exploits of Indra. 

As Bal Gangadhar Tilak has bet.jtifully summarised the results of the Indra- 
Vitra fight : “ there are four simultaneous effects of the war ” says he, “ the release 
of the waters, the release of the cows, the recovery of the dawn and the production 
of the sun’’.^ The ?gvedic hymns give rather a graphic description of the fight. 

' Heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indra strikes Vrtra with his bolt.^^ Even 
Tva9tr» who forged the bolt, tremlbdes at Indra’a anger.^f^ Indra shatters Vjtra with 
his bolt on his back strikes his face with his pointed weapon and finds his 
vulnerable parts;28 indra smites Vrtra who encompassed the waters, or the dragon 
that lay around the waters’^^ (or even on the waters). Indra is designated as Apsufit, 
Vjlra was obstructing the watersi-"*^ for many dawns and autumns, and Indra let loose 
the waters after slaying Vitra."^^ Indra cleaves the mountains thus making the 
streams flow or letting the cows free.^-^ He set free the pent up springs, udder of the 
mountainJ^^ He made the seven Rivers (sapta-Sindhavah) flow.’ 

Various Theories. 

The word Vrtra is generally deriveci from “Vf” to ‘ encomi>ass’. However, 
without going into the question of the veracity of the above interpretation, we shall 
briefly summarise the various theories propounded by the scholars in the East and 
West. It should be noted at the outset, that '' the great majority of Vedic scholars 
regard the slaying of Vftra and the release of waters of referring to the atmospheric 
drama of the thunderstorm in which the demon of draught is pierced by the lightn- 
ing and made to surrender the pent up waters, which fall to the earth in the form 
of rain’\iae 

Hermann Qldenberg inteipreted the myth as ' indicating the freeing of the 
waters from the prison of the cloud-mountain. But the conception in the IJgvedic 
environment was transferred into the freeing of the earthly water.s from the earthly 
mountains 

Hillebrandt observes, that ‘V^tra the encompasser ’ was originally a personi- 
fication of cold and ice, a ‘ winter-giant ’. Indra* was a Sun-God, his original task 
being to free the waters from the clutches of the ice-demon. He further remariCvS 
that “ the demon who surrounds the rivers, who lies on the streams or mountains, 
handless and footless, who shuts up, covers, chains, binds the waters, when Indra 
with his thunderbolt pierces in his sleep, is no phenomenon that is intelligible on 
Indian soil or has its analogon in the language of the poets ”.3s 

Tilak interpreted the myth in an altogether differeiit fashion. He says “ But 
whether the exploits of Vjatrehan were subsequently ascribed to Indra, or whether 
Indra, as the releaser of captive waters, was afterwards mistaken for the God of 
rain, like Ti§trya in the Avesta, one fact stands out boldly amidst all details, viz., 
that captive waters were the aerial waters in the nether world, and that the capacity 


22. Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 159. 

23. Tilak, Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 255. 

24. R.V. I. 80. 11 ; II. 9-10 ; VI, 17.9. 


25. 

I. 80.14, 

26. 

I. 32.7. 

27. 

I. 

52.15. 

28. 

III. 32.4'; 

V. 32.5. 29. 

VI. 20.2. 

30. 

IV. 19.2. 

31. 

II. 11.5. 

32. 

IV. 19.8. 

33. 

I. 

f57.6. 

3H. 

V. 32.1-2. 

35. 

I. 32.12. 




36. 

Griffith, 

The Relipon of 

the Rig Veda, pp. 

180 ff. 




37. Ou®NBEKG, Rig Veida, 51, n. 1. 

38. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythplogie, iii, pp. 162 fl. 
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represented the annual struggle between light and darkness in the original home of 
the Aryans in the Arctic regicu”.«» 

Griffith suggested an interpretation just midway. “ At any rate/' he says, 
“ it seems clear that Indra like Varj^ia was a regent of both heavenly and earthly 
waters. Vrtra may be interpreted, then, any":hing which obstructs the waters, whe- 
ther draught-demon in the case of the heavenly w^aters, or mountain-barriers or snow 
in the case of the earthly waters 

In our opinion, none of these theories are applicable to the famous myth, es- 
pecially in view of the fact, that none of these scholars have been able .to appreciate 
and evaluate the historical back-ground of the Indra-Vjtra m^lh, The gist of the 
Indra-Vrtra myth indicates that, Vrtra is a serpent (Ahi)*^ par ellence. He 
manipulates lightning, thunder, mist, darioiess and hail {d supra). And Indra 
is said to have killed such Vrtra and made the seven ri.^ers f.ow, and the sun to 
shine. 

Now, as we have remarked above the creation of this myth seems to have been 
the first step taken towards Aryanisation of the cult of the Niigas, whidi was already 
in vogue in the Mohenjo Daro times. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and represen- 
tations have already indicat^ed that the serpents acted as an emblem of Ap, and 
that they were venerated also. The Aryans on the other hand, instead of making 
Indra to subdue these, seem to have thought it wise to represent them as being 
killed at the hands' of Indra. The exact phenomenon seems to have occurred in the 
land of Kashmir. We shall see w^iether the local legends of the Nagas supply us 
with any clue regarding this phenomenon. 

The Ntlamata Pumt^ details two or three legends which are of absorbing in- 
terest. It is said that, at first, after it (Kashmir) had been desiccated, human 
beings could live there only for six months. The remaining half of the year, it was 
occupied by the Pisacas or goblins under their ruler Nikumbha. At the beginning 
of spring when the snow had melted away the Pisaca king with his whole army 
leffl the country and went to fight the goblins that live in the ocean of San, viz., 
the great desert of central Asia. Then the human inhabitants came to live in 
Kashmir during the summer, but when they had gathered their harvest and the 
winter approached, the Pi^cas returned and no human being could abide owing to 
the excessive cold. Thus it continued during four Yugas. Then it happened that 
an old Brahmin, Candradeva name, stayed behind and found a refuge in the 
subterranean palace of Nila,, the king of the Nagas. Not only did he find shelter 
here against the c6ld but the serpent king consented to his wish that in future the 
people be allowed to dwell in the country the whole year round. Moreover Nila 
imparted to his guest the riles which should be observed by the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. From that time onwards the people were no longer troubled by the 
Pii^cas, and there was no heavy fall of snow, as Icmg as they observed the rites 

Again there is another legend which relates “ that, the Nagas were the cause 
of the heavy fall of snow. Further the account relates that the king was forced 
to reside in Darvabhisara during the cold season, as the rites prescribed in the 
Nikt-Puraria were not properly observed",^® 

There are also other stories that record that Kashmir was originally a lake and 
therefore, it was not habitable. 


39. Tilak, op. cit., p. 296. 

40. Griffith, op. cit., p. 182. 41. R.V. I, 323. 

42. Vogel, Indian Serpent-lore, p. 223. 

43. Kalhaija, Rajatarahgmi, II, 28-31 ; SlBIN’s Trmsl Vol, I, pp. 5.f. cf. 


Vogel, op. cit. 
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Ndga Festivals — /The festivals that are observed by the people of Kashmir in 
honour of the Nagas also throw a flood of light on the problem. There are two 
festivals,-*^ which are closely connected with the legend of the Pii^cas and their 
occupation of Kashmir. The full-moon day of Caitra, the first month of spring, 
is the day on which Nikumbha and his host of goblins were wont to leave the 
country. On that date it is ordained that people should make a clay image of 
Nikumbha and pay reverence to it. The night should be passed with music and 
the next day the people should ascend the hills to pay farewell to Nikumbha. The 
next festival takes place in the month of A;Svayuj, the first month of autumn. 

Later another feast is observed at the first fall of snow. In this the Himalaya, 
and Hemanta and Sisira are worshipped. The Naga also is worshipped, as the 
snowfall is attributed to his agency alone.-*"* 

In fact the whole position has been beautifully described by Dr. Vogel. He 
says : " From more than one passage in Kalhana’s chronicle it is obvious that in 
the Happy Valley the Nagas were eminently deities. The people of Kashmir had 
indeed good reason to hold them in veneration. For here, too, they were the 
water-spirits inhabiting lakes and springs, who when propitiated, granted timely 
rain for the crops. But when roused to anger, they caused hail-storms, heavy 
snow-fall, and disastrous floods 

Location of the Indra-Vrtra fight. 

Now if we are able to locate the site of the mythical fight also in the happy 
valley, we shall be in a still safer position to corroborate our view-point. Hille- 
brandt, however, had proposed a foreign origin in regard to the location of this 
particular phenomenon. Tilak followed the same example but in another manner. 
But we agree with Professor Sten Konow when he strongly opposes this view-point. 
He says : “ Under sucdi conditions as prevail in the Punjab, it would not be 

natural to ascribe the annual increase in the bulk of the rivers to the activity of 
the rains. The rain-fall is, over a large area, too scanty to account for it, and, 
moreover, the great rise in the rivers takes place before the proper rains set in. Those 
who are unaware of the influence exercised by the melting of the snows in the high 
hills, as the Vedic Aryans probably were in some way hemmed in behind the moun- 
tains, but released in the period preceding the summer floods. That is just the 
time of storms and cyclones, that may ‘‘bring frogs that are not blown away, 
even in the desert’' {dhemvafi cid 3 judrtydsah mihartt krnvanty avat^, R. V. i, 

38. 7) In such circumstances, we have no right to consider the god Indra 

who slays Vftra as a pre-Indian God or demon. The ancient popular tales about 
serpents and their slayers have been adapted so as to suit the peculiar condition 
of Punjab and in thus localising them, the name of Indra would naturally present 

itself to the mind In other words the Vedic story about the slaying of V4tra 

and the deliverance of waters is Indian, and Indra can only have come to play 
his r61e in it on Indian soil 


Resiwie. 

Thus the various legends depicted in the Rdjataranmi and the Nilamata 
Purapa, as read along with the problem of the location of the Indra-V^tra fight, 
point but exactly where the working of the Aryans lay. The difficulty in the way 
of correctly interpreting the version mainly lay in the fact that the earlier notions of 
the destructive power of the Nagas (and that of due veneration to them) was kept 


44. Vogel, op. dt., pp. 223-24, 45. Ibid., p. 124. 

46. Vogel, op. dt., p. 230. 

47, Sten KoNOW, The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, pp. 13-14. We agree 
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absolutely apart when the question of the interpretation of the Indra-Vrtra myth 
was at isbue, and vice versa. In fact the question was being studied without bring- 
ing the two elements together, namely, that of the destructive element of the Nagas 
as depicted in the local legends of Kashmir (i.e. by causing snow, hail, storm, rain 
and darkness, for which reason they are propitiated even to the present day) ; and 
secondly, that of the Indra-Vjtra myth. Thus the proper solution was never arrived 
at, mainly on account of the fact that the two elements remained isolated till now. 

Thus, this is a clear case of misappropriation on behalf of the Aryans. The 
NSgas are being propitiated and venerated in Kashmir and other parts of India. 
And the Aryans, on the other hand, made Indra to kill Vrt -i. imply perhaps to 
make these beliefs free from the abortive elements contained tiicrein. .Jay, they 
even continued in the same strain, and we find in the Vajasaneyi Samhita that 
even Rudra invoked to destroy Vftra.-*® 

Konow pointed out that “ other slayers of dragon are tne Armenian \ ahagn, 
the Norse Sigurd who killed the serpent Fa’fn>r and acquired the Sigurd who (killed 
the Hyda, St. George who slew the dragon, and s(/ forth.-^^* Jlowever, neither tlie 
existence of these myths, nor the arguments put forth by HiLLEBiiANDT and TiLAK 
need at all come in our w'ay in accepting the abcv^e (.T^nclusion, nu; mly because the 
creative faculty of the Aryans in the field of literature seems to become perceptible 
first on the Indian soil alone. 


A. P. Karmarkar. 


with this statement only in regard to location of the myth. 

48. White Yajurveda, XVI, 5. 

49. Konow, op. ck,, p. 10. 
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PROFESSOR DR* HAR DUTT SHARMA, M.A., Ph.D. 
23rd March 1899 — 11th September 1942. 


On 11th September 1942 the world of Oriental scholars lost one of its 
energetic and devout research workers in the sad and premature demise of 
Vidya-Sudharaka Professor Dr. Har'Dutt Sharma, the celebrated Editor of 
the Poona Orientalist and Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu College, Delhi ! 
Sanskrit learning has lost in this unfortunate closing of a scholar’s brilliant 
research career at the young age of 43 one of its able devotees, who though 
not robust in health was almost a live wire when he undertook and executed 
any literary work. Unlike many of, our scholar friends, Dr. Sharma was 
extremely social and made numerous friends in all the walks of life. He 
loved the company of scholars and above all a scholarly atmosphere, and it 
was this atmosphere that developed his contact with Poona and the Bhandar 
kar Oriental Research Institute, of which he was a life-member. 

Dr. Sharma passed his B.A. examination with credit in 1920 and was 
awarded a gold medal with a Post-graduate scholarship. He secured a First 
Class at the M.A. examination of the Benares Hindu University (1921-22) 
and later served as Professor of Sanskrit at the Ramjas College, Delhi ( 1922- 
1926) and the S. D. College, Cawnpore (1926-34). Between 1934 and 1936 
he worked as a Sanskrit Tutor to the children of Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai of 
Ahmedabad. He then came to Poona and was entrusted with the work of 
preparing a Descriptive Catalogue of Vmdy'ika, T antra and Dharmasastra 
Manuscripts in the Government Mss. Library, at the Bhandarkar O. R. 
Institute. He completed this work with singular devotion and expeditious- 
ness owing to his love for the study of Mss. and as a result the Institute 
has published his volume of the Descriptive Catalogue of Vaidyaka Mss. 
The work of printing the remaining volumes of his press copy is in progress. 
In 1937 Dr. Sharma was appointed Senior Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Hindu College, Delhi, He became thereafter the Reader in Sanskrit at the 
Delhi University. In these two capacities he worked up to the moment of 
his death. 

Dr. Sharma studied under the late Dr. M. Wintemit^ of the University 
of Prague for his Ph.D. degree, which he obtained in 1930. Thel contact of 
Dr. Sharma with this renowned Orientalist left its mark on all the literary 
work done by him. In fact it engendered in him an ever-increasing thirst for 
research in the history of Sanskrit literature and critical editing of Sanskrit 
texts as will be seen from the list of his Works and Papers appended to this 
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note. His earily studies at Bt aares, the seat of ancient and modem learning 
had much to do with his proficiency in the different branches of Sanskrit 
learning. The inspiration he received from his guru the late Prof. Ramava- 
tara Sharma of Benares had created in Dr. Sharma a deep regard and vene- 
ration for some of the veteran Sanskrit Pandits of Benares and other places 
in India. His command of Sanskrit as a medium of literary expression is 
clear from the commentaries he wrote on some of the texis edited by him. 
Though a SMtya connoisseur by training he was not without an innate tastv 
for Sanglta. He was the Editor of the Poona Orienidht si ce its Ty incei.>- 
tion in 1936 and it is really tragic that the reamtly published issue of this 
journal (Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2) should contain his last paper on '"Patrasu- 
ramapratapa ” I Those who attended the sessions of the All India Crienral 
Conference will ever remember the vivacious and personality of 

Dr. Sharma, who always loved the company of scholars and it is a matter 
for pity that such a promising career sliould be nipped in the bud by the 
cruel hand of death ! 

-P. K. Code 


PL^LISHED WRITINGS OF THE LATE DR. HAR DUTT SHARMA 

I. BOOKS 


1. Padmapumrm and Kalidasa, 

2. Jayammigald, a commentary on the Sahkhyakarika. 

3. Sdnkhyakdrikd with Gmdc^P^abhdsya. 

4. Sdnkhyakdrikd, Text only, 

5. Do. with Hatlvakaumudl, Edited in Collaboration with MM. 

Ganganath Jhia — Poona Oriental Series, No. 10. 

6. Contributions to the History of Brahmanical Asceticism, (Sanydsa), Poona 
Oriental Series, No. 64. 

7. Kavindracandrodaya, Edited in collaboration with M.M. Patkar, Poona 
Oriental Series, No. 60. 

8. Amarakosa with K§irasvamin’s commentary, Edited in collaboration with 
Eh. N. G. Sar*desai, Poona Oriental Series, No. 43. 

9. Bhdmimvildsa, Poona Oriental Series, No. 50. 

10. Kdvyaprakdsa, X, Poona Oriental Series, No. 49. 

11. Do. I, II and III. Poona Oriental Series, Nos. 51 and 57. 

12. BrahnuasutrorCatuhsuiri Sdnkarabhd^ya, Poona Oriental Series, No. 70. 

13. Suduktikarmmrta, Punjab Oriental Series, No. XV. 

14. Descriptive Catalogue of Vaidyaka Mss. from the Govt. Mss. Collection 
at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1939. 

15. Desaiptive Catalogue of Tanlra Mss. (in press). 

16. Descriptive Catalogue of DhairmasdstTa Mss. (press-copy was prepared by 
Dr. Sharma in 1937). 
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II. ARTICLES 

1. Indian Musk. 

2. fayamangald md other cammentaries on Sahkkyasaptati. 

3. Some Problexms connected with Brahmanical Asceticism. 

4 Kuntalds conception of Gunas. 

5. The Sdhkhya Teachers, Festschrift Moriz Wintermiz, 1933, pp. 225-231. 

6. Exact Position of Rdvanas Lanka, Poona Orientalist VI, i, ii, 109. 

7. Meaning of the word Poona Orientalist, 1. i, 26. 

8. Narbada and Garha, Poona; Orientalist, VI, i. ii. 113. 

9. Unpublished inscriptions of Paramdra, Poona Orientalist, IV, i. ii. 22. 

10. The Poet Bhdnukara, Annals of the B. Oj R. Institute, Poona, XVII, pp. 
243-248. 

11. An Analysis of the Authorities quoted in tha Sdrhgadharapaddkati, Poona 
Orientalist, XVIII, pp. 77-84. 

12. Hdsya as a Rasa in Sanskrit Rhetoric and Literature, Poona Orientalist, 
XXII, pp. 103-115. 

13. Some Unknown Poets of Mithildj Jha Commemoration Volume, 19S7, pp. 
359-365. 

14. A Forgotten Event of Shah Jahan^s Reign, Kuppuswamy Sastri Commemo- 
ration Volume, 1935 (?)’ pp. 53-60. 

15. Philosopher Priydddsa and his Works, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
XVI, pp. 318-330. 

16. Nirnayakaustubha, Indian Historical Quarterly, XIV, pp. 345-352. 

17. The Subhd^ilahdrdvali of Hari Kavi and Some Poets enjoying the Patron- 
age of Muslim Rulers, Indian Historical Quarterly, X, pp. 478-485. 

18. Laksmanotsava. 

19. Some Baghela Rulers and the Sanskrit Poets fratrotiised by them, Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar Commemoration Volume. 

20. Niddnacintdmani, 

21. Parasurdmapratdpa, Poona Orientalist, VII, i-ii, pp. 1-26. 

22. A Brief Survey of the ivork done in Vfic Domain of Classkal Sanskrit 
Literature during the last 25 years {1917 ~il) (to be published in the 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the B. O. R. Institute, Survey Section). 



^ VENIDATTASARMAN, AND HIS RASIKA-RANJANI ^ 

By 

G. V. DEVASTHALI, Nasik. 

Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum 1, p. UH notices Veaiidatta > 
Sarman Tarkavagisa BhattacTuya, son of Viresvara and ^,randsoi of 
mana, as an author of two works : (i) The Alamkdra-cc:tdrodaya, an inde- 
pendent work on rhetorics and yii) The Raisika-ranjmn which is a commen- 
tary on Bhanudatta’s Rn$a-t(irmgini. He also notices that this lat.er v;as 
composed in 1553 a.d. The same infonnation is repeal ^ d by Dr. S. K,. De 
in his History of Smskr-t Poetics, I, P- 253. But on page 315 or the same 
work he has noticed the pedigree^ of Venidalta back to his great-great-grand- 
father, Mahidhara. The other things that Dr. De notices about our VenJ- 
datta on the same page are that ‘ he had the surname of iSnvara and that he 
belonged to the nagacchatradharadvijottamakula. But no attempt is made 
there to trace the identity of these ancestors of VejiJdatta ; nor is any notio? 
taken of any other works of his, hut for the two already referred to above. 
Prof. Kane^ and Mr. KrishnamachariaR‘‘ hcive complacently accepted the 
date of Vonidatta’s Rosika-ranjam as given by earlier writers. Nor have 
they thrown any further light on his works and pedigree. 

The best and th(3 most authentic source of such information is naturally 
to be sought for in the MSS. of Venidatta’s works and the notices of these 
apiiearing in catalogues. We, therefore, turn to I. O., Nos. 1198 and 1216 
which contain notices of MSS. of the Alwhkdra-candTOdaya and the Rasika- 
ranjani resi)ectively. The former supplies us with pieces of information, which 
have been only partially noticed by Dr. De. Thus the names of Veitil- 
datta’s ancestors up to his gicat-great-grand-father have been duly noticed. 
But two very important facts have been lost sight of. Firstly it is Maiiidhara, 
a mantrika of Ka^ipuri, who is described as belonging to the nagacchatra- 
dharadvijottamakula — a fact which may ultimately convey the idea that 
Veijidatta being a direct descendant of Mahidhara also belonged to that same 
Icula. What is worth noting here is that the name of the nagacchatradhara- 
dvijottamakula is as bid as Mahidhara himself^ and not an invention of any 


1. His genealogy is given thus : Mahidhara (a mantrika of Ka^ipati) — Kal* 
y^a — ^Lak§niaipa — Vire§vara. 

Ka^pati here is obviously a mistake for KaSpuri which means Benares. 

2. Cf. his Introduction to the Sdhkya-darpam, Index of authors and works on 
the Alaipkara^stra, No. 586. 

3. Cf. History of Classkdl Sanskrit Literature, p. 776, n. 8 

4. To be more accurate, it is older still ; for, Mahidhara speaks of his grand- 
father as being bom in the ahicchatra-dvijacchatra-vatsagotra. Also cf. notes 14 
and 18 below. 
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one his descendants ; and this is an invaluable piece of evidence for trac- 
ing the identity of the great-great-grand-father of Veijidatta. The second 
important fact, which has been noted neither by Eggeling nor by De. is that 
Kalyana, the son of Mahidhara, is called ‘ sakalartimardanakaralj ’ whidi 


shows that Kalyaija was a physician.® 




dtp: 







sn# II 


Turning next to I. O., No. 1216 again we find some points which Dr. 
Eggeling has failed to notice. In a few stanzas towards the end of his 
R'Osika-ronjani Veijldatta has given us some information about himself. Thus 
the 3rd stanza there runs as follows : — 




Dr. Eggeling is evidently puzzled over the expression * tan-naptr-jany- 
atmajair which in the light of the pedigree of Venldatta as noted above 
presents no difficulty to us now. It simply means the son {dtmajaht) of the 
son (jmya) of his grand -son {tmi-naptr), which in simple terms would mean 
the great-great-grand-son of MahTdasa. Now in the first line of the stanza 
quoted above VenSdatta tells us that this Mahidhara belonged to naga- 
phaijatapatra which corresponds to the nagacchatradharadvijottamakula noted 
above. This, therefore, is clear evidence in favour of identifying this Mahi- 
dasa witlx Mahidhara mentioned above. But the more important thing to be 
noted in this stanza is couched in the expression ‘ nyharer bhaktah a fact 
which is not taken note of by any of tlie scholars up to now. 


From the foregoing discussion it will thus lx; clear that Venldatta was 
the great-great-grand-s(xn {naptx-joAiya-dtmaja) of Mahidasa alias Mahidhara; 
that this Mahidhara belonged to the nagacchatradharadvijottamakula and 
was a mantrika of Kasipuri and a devotee of Nrhari : and lastly that Mahi- 
dhara’s son Kalyaiia. the great-grand-father of our Venldatta, was a physi- 
cian of some note. These facts which, though conveyed by Venldatta in 
both of his known works, had up to now escaped the notice of all, are highly 
important inasmuch as they help us to establish the identity of these two 
ancestors of Venldatta and consequently enable us to fix his date with toler- 
able accuracy. 

But before we take up that topic let us examine the accuracy of the state- 
ment that Vetyidatta composed his R<isik<t-ranjmn in 1553 a.d.'^ This date, 


5. I quote the whole stanza here so that the reader may get these facts from 
Ihe original source. 

6. According to Or. Eggeling the date of composition is 1552. Cf. L O.r 
No. 1216. 
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as we have already seen, is -accepted by all eminent scholars including Prof. 
Kane and Dr. De. But none seems to have gone deeper into the matter till 
now and the statement of Dr, Eggeling in his catalogue seems to have been 
looked upon by all as quite incontrovertible. But looking up I. O , No. 1216 
again we find Veijudatta giving us the date of composition of his Rasika^ 
ranjam in a stanza which unfortunately is mutilated in the original MS. and 
has been amended by Dr. Eggeling. He, however, is not quite sure about 
the accuracy of his emendation as is clear from the question irwirk that he 
has put before itJ” I quote the stanza in question as find in I. 0.> 
under number 1216. 

‘ ( ? 1. 5^ ) I 

'5’TT 27^ II ’ 

As read with Dr. Eggeltng’s emendation the stanza gives us tiie year 1474 
as the date of composition of the Rasikii-ranjmi . But whether Veriidatta is 
giving us the date according to the .^aka or the Samvat era is a moot ix)int. 
According to I>r. Eggelii^g^*^ the date is given in the 6aka era and, therefore 
by adding 78 to the above date he arrives at 1552 as the date of the compo- 
sition of Vea^idatta's commentary. In this particular case there is one main 
difficulty which apparently prevents us from understanding the above date as 
belonging to the Saipvat era. For, by doing so we shall have to say that the 
commentary was composed in 1474 minus 56 i.e. 1418 a.d. — a conclusiort, 
which is incompatible with what we know about the date of Bhanudatta® 
whose text Vemdatta has commented on in this commentary. But taking into 
consideration the fact that our Vaijidatta is a resident of North India, very 
probably of Benares, it is more likely than not that he would speak in terms 


7. Matters would have been simpler had it been possible to secure any manus^ 
cript of this commentary' containing the complete text of the stanza in question. 
But unfortunately no such mam*script has as yet been brought to light. And the 
Madras and Alwar manuscripts of this commentary' do not contain this st'unza at 
all. 

8. Other scholars evidently may be said to follow Dr. Eggeling. But Dr. V. 
I^HAVAN in a letter dated Madras, 16th July, 1941, writes to me, “ In the 
manuscript of the Rasikaranjant on the Rasatarohj^i, composed by Veiudatta 
Sarma, desaibed in the India Office Catalogue under No. 1216, we find a date 1474 
(1417 A.D.), if this is* taken as Saipvat. The I. Office catalogue and Aufrecht 
who give the date as 1553 a.d. take this as 6aka.” Quoting the relevant stanza he 
further adds, " Vatsara here seems to refer only to the Saipvat. Compare Vacas- 
pati : Vasvankavasu-vatsara.'' 

I have set forth my own reasoning why I think we should read Samvat rather 
than Saka in this stanza. But as is shown in the body of this article it is imp 08 « 
sible to accept 1417 a.d. as the date of the composition of Vepidatta'a Rasika- 
ranjam, 

9. Bhanudatta’s patron, Virabhanu, is said lo have flourished between 1500 
and 1550 A.D. Bhanudatta must, therefore, be assigned to the beginning of the 16th 
century aj). For Bhanudatta read B. Q. R. I.. Annals, XVIII. iii. pp. 243 ff. ; and 
Prof. Code’s article in the Calcutta Oriental Journal, II, pp. 197-99 and 254-^. 
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of the Sattpvat rather than the Saka era.^^ And if on that assumption we 
arrive at some improbable date it may be due to the fact that the emenda- 
tion made by Dr. Eggeling is not suitable or accurate. The very source, 
therefore, of our information regarding the date of Veo^datta is thus rendered 
doubtful by the suspicious nature of Dr. Eggeling’s emendation and also by 
the debatable question as to whether Veajidatta is speaking in terms of the 
iSaka or Samvat era.^^ Under these circumstances it will be readily conceded 
that any detailsl which are calculated to throw any light on the problem of 
the date of Verjidatta are certainly quite welcome to us. 

To come, therefore, to the main theme. The three facts noted about 
Mahldhara, the great-great-grand-father of Veoidatta, viz. that (i) he be- 
longed to the nagacchatradharadvijottamakula, that (ii) he was a mi^trika 
of Ka^ipuri, and that (iii) he was a devotee of Nrhari afford sound basis 
for identifying him with Mahidhara, the author of the Mantramahodadhi 
and several other works. That the author of tlic Mantramahodadhi and 
several other works was a devotee of Nrhari is shown by the fact that he 
not only pays obeisance to Nrsirpha in the beginning of each one of his 
works but also by the circumstance that he ultimately dedicates almost every 
one of them to the same deity And we have also a direct statement from 
the pen of Mahidhara himself to the effect that he realising the futility of 
mundane life left off all attachment and stayed at Benares in full devotion 
to Narasirnha.^‘‘* Again in his Mantramahodadhi we are told by Mahidhara 
himself that he belongs to achicchatra.’'* Thus we find that Mahidhara, the 
author of the Mantramahodadhi and other works, was a mantrika of Benares, 
belonged to ahicchatra (which is the same as nagacchatra) and was a devotee 
of Narasiipha. There can thus be no doubt that this Mahidhara the author 
of the Mantramahodadhi etc. is identical with the great-great-grand- father of 
our Veifidatta. This identity again finds support from the circumstance that 
Vcaiidatta s great-grand-father is Kaly^a and is described by Vqnidatta as 
the shatterer of all diseases ( sakalartimardanakarah, which may also mean 
the shatterer of the diseases of all). Mahidhara, the author of the Mantra- 

10. By the bye it may be noted that both Mahidhara avS well as Kalyaua 
have always given the dates of the composition of their works in terms of the 
Saipvat era only. Cf. the several quotations given by Prof. Code in B. 0. R. L 
Anruds, XXI. pp. 248-61. 

11. On the grounds staled above (and also in note 10) it may now be safely 
assumed that Venidatta is giving us the date in terms of the Saipvat era only. 

12. For exact references and quotations in this connection the curious reader 
is again referred to B. 0. R. J. Annals, XXI, pp. 248-61. 

13. Read : — I 

^ ^ qftww ii 

14. Read : ' 

To be more accurate, this line speaks of Mahidhara s grand-father as bdonging to 
the kula in question. Also cf. note 4 above and 18 below. 
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mahodahi etc., tells us that Iks son s name was also Kaly^a;’® and we know 
again that this Kalyaoa has composed a work on medicine called the BMa- 
tmtrc. Thus there seems to be no difficulty in identifying Kalyaija, the 
author of the BdlifiUamra^ with Kalyana, the sakalartimardanakaira great- 
grand-father of Veajidatta, 

Mahidhara in his works has left us sufficient information about himself 
to e/iable us to conclude that * MahSdhara's line flourished at ahicchatra (i,e* 
Ramanagara) for no less than four hundred years and t^at he left his country 
and went to Benares say between a.d. 1575 and 1590 hr spirit al reasons 
after having passed his early life at ahicchatra or Kamc.nagara He has 
also told us that his grand-fatlier’s name was Ratnakara ; and that his fatiier 
Purpabhadra^' was a devotee ot Rama ; and lastly that his graiid-faiher 
Ratnakara was ahicchatra-dvijacchatra-ratsa-gotra-sanvidbhava.^’* He has 
at least nine^^ works to his credit, four of which were composed between a.d. 
1589 and 1603. The literary activity of Mahidhr'ra can, therefore, be said to 
have extended over the last two or three decades of the sixteenth and the first 
decade of the seventeenth* centuries. 

Kaly^a seems to have composed only one work which, he tells us, was 
composed by him in the year 1644 of the Sanivat era which correspondv«i to 
A.o. 1587. Little is known about Lalismapa, tlie grand-father of Veuiidatta 
and his elder brother Rama. Nor have we any appreciable information about 
Vei)5datta's father Viresvara except that he is probably the author of the 
R<isa~ratna~vati, and that he was a great naiyayika.^^’ But even this is highly 


15. Read ; I 

5fn=ifr i ' 

16. B. 0. K. 1. AtuuOs, XXI, p. 258. 

17. MS. No. 91 of the Bhagavatsinghji Collection of MSS. in the University 
Library, Bombay— a MS. of Mahidhara's Manlra-mahocUidhi — has the following 
stanzas giving the names of Mflliidhara's father and grand-father : 

‘ 3T%=53ij-( r. 5r ) { r. g 

ftsi ^ ii ' etc. 

According to Aufrecht the name of Mahidhara’s father is Ramabhakta (cf. Cal. 
CataJ, I, p. 444b and also Bodl. Cat., No. 154) ; the same is the view of Dr. 
Eggeling (cf. 1. O., No. 2576). Prof. Code gives it as Phanu or Plianubhatta 
on the strength of some stanzas which he has reproduced at B. O. R, /. Armais, 
XXI, pp. 253-55, But on page 256 of the same number he lias quoted a stanza 
from Kalyaua’s work Balatantm which would give the impression tliat Mahidhara's 
father was Ramadasa. Cf. ‘ 1 * 

18. Read -st. 1 quoted under note 17 sfcove. 

19. Aufrbcht records many more. But one cannot be sure whether they are 
one and all from the pen of the same Mahidhara. 

20. Cf. Dr. De, History of Sanskrit Poetics, I, 315. 
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doubtful. For, the only that has been referred to as the basis for this 

information, contains nothing to support the identity of this Viresvara the 
author of the Rus<i^ratnd-vaR with Viresvara the father of Veoldattasarman. 

Having thus gathered what information we can we are now in a position 
to state the pedigree of Veoidatta^rman from his sixth ancestor or the grand- 
father of his great-great-grand-father in the form of a genealogical tree as 
follows 

I 

1 

1 

. . J 

Now we can proceed to the problem of Veoidatta’s date. Of all the 
ancestors of Vepidatta we are pretty sure about the date of his great-great- 
grand-father Mahidhara whose literary activity as we have seen above must 
have spread over the last three decades of the 16th and the first decade of 
the 17th centuries. Taking this as the starting point and calculating at the 
rate of three decades per generation we comd to the conclusion that Vejji- 
datta being the fourth descendant of Mahidhara must have flourished about 
nine to twelve decades later than the latter ; or that Veaiidatta’s literary career 
must be located somewhere within the first three, decades of the eighteenth 
century. The absurdity of the date of composition of Veaiidatta’s Rasikoh 
ranjam as it is generally accepted to-day becomes clear when we remember 
that Veoidatta’s great-great-grand-father Mahidhara and great-grand- father 
Kalyaoa wrote their works towards the close of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries. The erroneous nature of the generally 
accepted date of the composition of Veoldatta s R^ika-ranjcm being thus 
self-evident we have to give it up in favour of the date that is suggested by 
the new light that we are now able to throw on the problem by a careful 
co-ordination of facts as they have been given to us by Mahidhara, Kalyapa, 

21, I. O. No. 1233. The only informative stanza that we get there is : 

Prof. Kane appears to be right in not recognising the identity of this Viresvara 
with Veoldattas father. Cf. Intr, to Sahttyadwpeenett Index of authors and works 
on the Alaipkara^stra, Nos. 618 and 723. 
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and Vei]Lidatta. The date of the composition of Vejpidatta's R^isika^raHjam 
must, therefore, be said to lie somewhere in the beginning of the ei^teenth 
^:entury a.d. 

From the foregoing discussion it becomes abundantly dear that the 
emendation suggested by Dr Eggeling in the stanza in which Veioidatta has 
given us the date of the composition of his R<isika-ranjmii is far from being 
accurate and that we have to think of seme other emendation sc» that it will 
give us a date which will be in conformity with ihe c^'ndusions arrived m 
above. It is, therefore, inevitable that the third word in the compoL ad should 
signify the number stwen. The most suitable emendation that can be sug- 
gested is, therefore, ‘ adri ’.^2 Now with this change the expression would 
be ‘ vedatT^yi-idrindu ’ which would signify the yeai 177^ of the Samvat era, 
correstxinding to 1718 a.d. This date, agreeable thfHii;:^^ it may be to the 
conclusion arrived at abeve, is yet rendered improbable by the tact that the 
MS. of the work under discussion described by Dr. Eggfling at I. O., No. 
1216 is itself copied in Sarnvat 1772. It becomes thus necessary that the 
second word in the above-mentioned compound should also be emended. 
And in fact even Dr. Eggeling thought it necessary to do so. Now one 
peculiar circumstance that we have to bear in mind in suggesting an emenda- 
tion in this particular case is the presence of the ‘ repha ’ in the third syllable. 
This ‘ repha ' makes it imperative that whatever word we suggest to stand 
as the second member in the compound it must begin with the vowel r : and 
the only word, beside the word r§i that is already there, that can suggest itself 
is rtu. Thus emended the compound giving the date of the comix>sition of 
the Rasika-rmjml would be ‘ vedartvadrindugajiite ’ signifying 1764 Sairpvat 
or c. 1708 A.D. The acceptability of this last mentioned emendation is en- 
hanced not only because it does not conflict with the date of copying referred 
to above, nor yet simply because it gives us a date which is quite in confor- 
mity with the conclusions arrived at above on the strength of the light thrown 
on the problem by a co-ordination of all available material, but also because 
it bears a close resemblance!^^ to the reading that we have in the origuial, so 
that its susceptibility to be changed into the present corrupt reading by a 
careless hand or from an illegible and carelessly copied original may be easily 
granted. But whatever be the view taken regarding this emendation in the 
stanza giving the date of the composition of the Rasika-rafijam, it will be 
readily conceded noA^ that the date of its composition can never be 1553 a.d. 


22. The emendation ‘ abdhi ’ as suggested by Dr. Eggeling may bo acceptable 
if it is interpreted to signify the number seven. The idea of the oceans being even 
is not quite unknown and may also find some sort of justification in the following 
words of JRajasekhara : 

a?<» iv*. 

This, however, would mean doing violencse to usage. 

23. This resemblance can be realised by writing the two expressions in the 


Devanagri characters : and 
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and that it cannot be far removed from 171G a.d. the year in which the MS. 
at I. O., No, 1216 was copied and also that very probably it is a.d. 1708. 

As regards Vejiiidatta's works two of them have been already noticed by 
several scholars. But I have discovered a MS. of another work of this author. 
In the Jata isahkara collection of MSS. in our College we have a MS. of the 
Bhngavata-prukrania-pr^tkarmj. of Tarkavagjsa Bhattacarya Venidatta- 
sarman. This work, though almost a sort of pamphlet, is not yet without 
an importance of its own ; for in it the author has discussed the question 
whether the Bhagavata. Purmia that we have at present is to be included in 
the list of the eighteen Puranas, Incidentally he has also indicated his views 
on the chronological relation between the Mahabliarata on the one hand and 
some of the Pur^as on the other. But more of this later on when I publisli 
this work which will be interesting for those who are interested in the study 
of the epics and the Puranas in general and the Bhagavata Purana in parti- 
cular. 



THE ARECA-NUT TRADE AND THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY (1600 to 1661) 

By 

J. C. DE, Calcutta. 

Areca is defined to be tlie tree and fruit of a genus of p \lms, species 
of which bears nuts chewed normally with betel-leaf." In 1599 we find men- 
tion of "a great quantie of Arciia which fruite they eat. with the 

leaf of an Herbe which they call Betlele." Betel-nut is of a)urse a misr. 

It is called so because it is chewed with bctel-Ieaf. I shah msc arecanui here 
to denote what is commonly called betel-nut. 

As to the variations of the actual name in tiic documents they are many. 
We have already noticed " archa." We also find " arcaes,” " arequa " and 
" areque." 

Regarding the use of this nut among w'omen in the East during this 
period we need not go further than Pyrard’s " elks vsent aussi jour et nuirt 
du bettel comme font les Indiens ", and Linschoten's " the whole day long " 
the Portuguese and other women" " (doe nothing but sit and) chawe leaves 
(or herbes) called Bettle with chalke and a (certaine) fruit called Arrequa " 
“ like oxen or kine chawing the cud." This habit according to Linschoten 
they " received of the Indian Heathens " who are " so used to chaw it that 
wheresoever they go or stand they must alwaies have (of) those leaves car- 
ried with them." " Betteles Arrequas and Chalk", he adds, “standeth by 
their bed " "in the night." The beauties of the day like many of today used 
to " let the sap goe down in " " their throats " and spit the nest out " “ where- 
by they make their mouthes so red and blackish, that to such as know it not 
it is strange to see." 

In the Maldives Pyrard noticed royal officers distributing " a portion 
of betel and areca arranged and prepared in a different style from their ordi- 
nary (I mean of the common folk, for the king and the great lords always 
use it prepared in the same way)." The Commoners "carry betel always 
on them in the folds «of their waist, and it would be a dishonour to a man 
to be found wanting it." 

Chewing betel was thought to be responsible for their not "know(ing) " 

" what it is to suffer from toothache.” It was also regarded as " a very heat- 
ing herb " and one of the reasons why the women were " so hot and amorous " 
was thought to lie in the fact that they were " continually eating beetle." 

Fray Sebastian Manrique who visited India during tlie period under 
review speaks of a present of ‘‘a bira of betel leaf" from a local militaiy 
officer off the Hijli coast, and’ "a magnificent golden Betel -carrier studded 
with diamonds, rubies and emeralds" belonging to a Magh prince. The 
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prince, added Manrique, ** then tocA: off it a small box of gold ornamented 
with sapphires and rubies, filled with aromatic Betel, and presented it to me 
with his own hand.’* The box was ninety tolas in weight and the gems that 
decorated it were valued at over 60 rupees of those days. After presenting 
the betel-box the prince left. The custom of honouring a guest by handing 
him over “ little packets of betel with his own hand ” (thus doing him great 
honour) is also referred to later by this author. He also noticed “lovely 
green shade-giving areca-palms in the famous island of Gangasagara ** at the 
Bhagiratha’s mouth. “Areca is daily eaten, says Manrique,'* by practi- 

cally all Oriental Peoples, who mix it with Indian-leaf which the natives call 
Betele.” It was regarded as “an excellent stomachic and sedative, besides 
removing unpleasant odours in the mouth and preserving the teeth when 
mixed with pure lime. ' 

Arecanut grew not only near the mouth of the Hughli but also in various 
other parts of India, “not within the countrie" (as Linschoten says “but 
only on the sea coast, unless it bee some small quantitie.” “ The Bettele in 
Malacca,” adds Linschoten, “ tasteth well.” “ In Malabar this leaf ” “ is 
called Bettele, in Deca Gusurate, and Canara it is called Pam, in Malaion 
Siri, by Auicenna Tambul.” 

It also grew in Ceylon. Manrique found the island to be “covered 
with areca-nut palms.” Pyrard testifies to Ceylon’s rich crop of areca-nuts 
which grew “ in such abundance that all India is furnished thence, and a 
great traffic is carried on to all parts, for whole ships are laden with it for 
conveyance elsewhere.”^ According to Dr. Pieris who relies on the Docu 
mentos Remittidos da India, “the areca crop though not properly attended 
to, yielded eight thousand amanoes, valued at twenty thoussind pardaos.” A 
pardao according to the Linschoter “ is van silver ; maer van equade alloy ” 
and was coined at Goa. It was “ as much as three Testones or three hundred 
Reijs Portinyall money,” But there were pardros of gold, a gold pardao being 
equivalent to half a gold pagoda. The latter was worth at this time about 
5s. 8d. 

Ribeiro who came to Ceylon in 1640 pointed out that “ every year there 
(was) c^xported from the kingdom of Cotta up to a thousand champanas of 
areca. . . .for this article is in great demand over the whole of India.” The 
normal annual export was thus easily above 30,(X)0 tons. It was according 
to the same writer “ highly valued in the whole of India.” “ So great,” says 
Father de Queyroz, “was the (merchant’s) thirst for areca tliat while its 
price there (in Candea) was formerly four larins, it was not available in the 
last days for 15 and there was no silver jewellery which was not dis- 

posed of to invest in areca, with the result that whatever the Portuguese had, 


1. Hakluyt Society’s (1) The Voyage of Frmems Pyrard of Lmal, (2) The 
Voyage of John Huyghett vm Unsekoten and (3) Travels of Fray Sehastkn 
Manrique, 
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went into ^hat Kingdom.” In this connection the demand for ” wax, sapan 
and other things ” of Ceylon is also aliuded to. 

The Captain-Majors of the arrayals,” he continues, had at one time 
four fine villages wherein they had much areca, besides what they obtained 
with the arms of the king from other villages and from Candea through the 
Vidanas.” 

Maetsuyker however thought in 1650 that though ” . large qur fitity of 
arecanuts is yearly obtainable in this Island, and the best nuality on this 
side,” it is an article of little importance or value, ” and may therefore well 
be resigned, without prejudice to the Company to private inhabitants.” But 
because of its connection through Asiatic dealings with the lucrative doth 
trade of South India, the Dutch decided to buy yearly “ a large quantity of 
arecanuts and (send) it by the ships returning from Persia, Surat etc. to 
Coromandel, obtaining with the proceeds useful assortments of cloth goods.” 
Later on however a considerable revenue was obtained by the Dutch from 
betelnuts. 

“Arecanuts” were “much the most important item” in the products 
of AJutgama, BeruweJa, “Caliture,” Maggone, etc. and trade in them was 
very lucrative according to Van Goens (1663). “The inhabitants” used to 
supply quantities of the same “at a cheap price.” The Dutch officer also 
refers to “ the fine, heavy and durable timber ” of Ceylon the quest for which 
and arecanuts led (as we shall see later on) some Englishmen into captivity. 
The “ people of the king ” also had stocks of “rice, sugar, cattle and goats, 
chickens, butter etc.” which van Goens expected them to sell to the Dutch in 
exchange for “ cloth goods, salt, opium, copper etc.” 

Ladders made of areca trees were used for siege operations of those days. 
There is a reference to this by De Couto (for example) by 1560. In 1665 
Pavilioen says that along with “paddy, plough oxen. . . .coarse cloth, cotton, 
iron, steel, different kinds of dry stuffs, tobacco,” opium, etc. areca-nuts were 
imported into the “ Commandment of Jaffnapatam.” The supply of tel- 
nuts probably carrie mostly from other parts of the island at this time. 

The English Company used to obtain it through the usual commercial 
channels. But on a few occasions privateering also procured some. It form- 
ed, for example, a part of the merchandise plundered by the Expedition, and 
is mentioned in a list of prize goods dated 15th F'ebruary, 1619. 

In the same list we find logwood, rice, sugar, coconuts and cinnamon 
also. The two Malabari ships which the Hopxwell seized on 20th March. 
1628, carried cocoanuts, betelnuts and cardamomum seeds. Predys “Capt? 
Merchant of (Hall’s) Fleete” says that these Indian ships were then off 
Vijayadurga, later the stronghold of the famous privateers (and quasi-pri- 
vateers), the Angrias. When chased they took refuge up the river at the 
mouth of which that town was situated. The local authorities ransomed 
them for 9,000 “larees” (about 3601). Of this amount 4,000 were actually 
paid, “ which we thought better to take then nothing.” The English fleet 
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was at the same time carrying on peaceful commerce. A brisk trade was 
carried on with the natives for cattle and sheep in exchange for red beads 
on 9th July. At Cape Cabeceira however the English landed, and marching 
into the interior “returned with some oranges and lemons and nineteen 
negers” after the inhabitants had fled in panic. Captain Slade’s exploit in 
capturing a cargo of “dried penang,” (betelnut) is referred to, for example, 
in Bix’s letter of 20th June, 1628. A number of cocanuts and a quantity of 
“Cophra which is the meat within the cokernutts” (all captured goods) 
were sold at Bantam the same year. We are also told on 21st December, 
1628 that the flotilla from Bantam brought the captured “areck or bettle 
nuts,” cinnamon and red-wood to Surat. 

Everyone in Bengal knows the story of an inspector of police who was 
given a cow in order tliat he might have a chew of arecanuts and betel-leaf. 
They have become the symbolic equivalents of a gratification (often illegal) 
in India. It is therefore interesting to find in Halstead’s letter of 16th April, 
1622 (from Ahmadabad) a reference to this idiom. The document speaks 
of a European quasi-orivateering attack on a “ Choule juncker The Eng- 
lish factors were (according to this account) “kept prisoners in “Mausuf 
Khan’s “ house four dayes and four nights.” “ Our hellhound Governor (the 
local Indian magistrate) “sayd wee were ransadoes and one with the 
(Dutch?) and oomanded the “Kotwal (Police-Superintendent) “to keep us 
saufe.” Afterwards he “bed the Cottwall let me (Halstead) free upon give- 

inge suertie (which was) given to content, yet nothinge could be well, 

till the Cottwall had somethinge to eate bettle.” The cost of this “ belle ’’ was 
Rs. 25 (of those days), “So we agreed with him for 25 rupp(ees) besydes 
somethinge that his followers had, which I could noe wayes shunne, it beinge 
a custome that all which come in the comon prisone must paye or have their 
clothes tome from their backs,” 

In this connection it may be noted that -^wis Smyth writing to George 
Ball at Bantam) says in 1617, “ Since, the Polema sent for him and gave him 
tobacco and serre (betel), he (an English factor) took it for such a kind- 
ness that at that time before he came home he promised to sell fifty Caftas 
for him at the English house.” l"he offer of pana-supari is a recognition of 
social intimacy in India, even today. The English Company became deeply 
interested in its commercial possibilities as the period under review progressed. 
By the close of 1617 (for example) William Eaton wrote to Sir Thomas 
Smythe from “ Firando in Japan ” that he “ arrived at the bar of Syam the 
19th of January last past.” They succeeded in obtaining among other mer- 
chandise a lading of “450 cattes of bittal nuts, cost laden aboard, the sum 
of 0012 tayes.” The catty was equivalent to 1 1/3 Ib. avoirdupois, and tlie 
“lay” to “5s. sterling.” 

We thus find that Siam was another country which grew betelnuts at 
this time, A sale of betelnuts in Surat is referred to in Wylde’s letter of 
llth-13tii April, 1629. A lading of that commodity, arrack and coir in the 
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Francis is spoken of by Surat by the dose of 1639. Next year we find that 
175 bagi of betdnuts were obtained from Goa by Surat. The Supply (of 
about 300 terns) which carried it was searched by the Dutch. Frauds Day, 
factor for the First (jeneral Voyage is accused of investing 4,000 rials of 
eight in the betelnut trade, by 1642. A rial of eight was " a Spanish coin 
naore exactly described as a piece of eight rials— worth about 4s. 6d.'' Once 
he ccwifessed “ hee would private trade soe deepe that he would neither value 
his wages nor his stocke that hee putt in with the Company.’' 

The betelnuts were said to be obtained through Trauquebar and brought, 
to Madras. Shortly afterwards, four hundred i>ackages of betehiuts 'Were 
said to be brought for Day by the Hopewell. While on this voyage. Day and 
his friends (we may note incidentally) are said to ha*/e consumed two butts 
of Canary wine and two more of arrack, a part of it on an occasion when 
a great feast aboard the vessel took place, and 110 guns were fired Acco”d- 
ing to Day's own version, the betelnuts cost him 400 to 5(K) rials, and were 
packed in 180 or 190 bags.. 30 bags were also brought on the same voyage 
for the Company. Bowman tells us by the close of 1646 that Ceylon ship- 
ped " “ beetle nutts in great quantities ” twice a yeare for Cost Cormondell 
etc," It was "worth beer (in Ceylon) commonly 10 Zerapheens a amanon 
(containing 27,000 nutts)." We however find that according to Day who 
made a statement before the Committees by about that time, betelnut was 
purchased by " the aminah by tale, which aminah contained 12,0(X) nuts and 
weighed 170 Ib.” The goods were put in bags weighing 150 to 1601b. each. 
Temple pointed out that an amona was a measure of five and three-quarter 
bushels. Wylde’s letter from Bantam (of 1647) says that a Dairies sheepe. . 

. .brought four horses for a pischcash to the king of Candy, and are likely 
to gaine comerce with the Chingalas which are the natives of this place 
(Zealan).” Some of the lucrative merchandises of the island are thus re- 
ferred to. " They trade here in cynamon, faeetlenutts, and all sorts of graync, 
which yields great proffitt one the Coast betwixt Trinckolamar and Metchle- 
patam." " Zealan," he’ adds, " (is a) place I thinke man never sawe a better, 
I say only for the mannaging of the Companies affayres ; for tnmeing of 
there ships and for good tymber man never saw better in these parts, Madras- 
patam being but a dunghill to it." On 12th October, 1651, the Assada 
Merchant after infonping those interested of the withdrawal from Assada, 
reached Swally (as we have seen above) with a cargo of gold and elephants’ 
teeth. She was next employed on a voyage to Bhatkal to pick up ladings 
of betelnuts on the way. A letter of 1654 alludes to what must have been 
a frequent annoyance of these days, a levy of "customs upon petty things 
scAd " " in the market, as beetle, herbes etc." 

By about this time, the eagerness of the English to trade with Ceylon 
and purchase her products directly from the local inhabitants led to various 
ventures. The gaining of some vantage points for developing commercial 
relationships with the island entered their minds rather early during this 
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period under review, and in the weakening of the Portuguese power they saw 
another opportunity of fulfilling their desire. “ The Portugals ” a letter front 
Persia (for instance) points out in 1632, ‘‘doe dayly decline in the Indies ; 
and noe question oportunitie wilbee offered, either at Syndic or Seland or 
other partes there adjacent, whereby to joyne issue with those people and 
settle a trade may prove very bennificiall.” A few years later, the English 
are thinking of gaining certain commercial facilities as the result of an un- 
derstanding with the Portuguese. “ This yeare they (the Portuguese) have 
no succour from Portugall ; so that they are very much distrest and opporess- 

ed by the Hollanders at Goa, Zeiloan and Mallacca We believe they 

would readily subscribe to furnish you (the Company) with pepper, cinna- 
mon and as much freedome and security in some of theire forts (if not the 
fort itself) as wee can desire or they themselves owne. . . .They (the Dutch) 
intend now to assault Columbo, and it is thought they will carry it ; and 
then the Portugalls may bid adiew to Zeiloan, whilest the Dutch may boast 
of being masters of all the spice countries in the universe, pepper excepted.’' 

Fourteen years later, Blackman ‘and Pearce say, “ What the Dutch hold 
in Zdon we believe the Portugalls would bee willingwee should enjoy, if by 
our assistance, they could bee driven out ; which were noe hard matter to 
doe, if the Parliament would please to engage therein.” The forces of the 
Dutch according to them could be vanquished without great difficulty. “ Seven 
or eight frigatts (and) four or live good ships would soone give them a law 
in India ; for though they are too hard for us at present, yet there strength 
is not see greate as is imagined by us in England.” They are also rather 
glad of the success gained by the Portuguese over the Dutch in Ceylon about 
two months previous to the date this letter bears. It was according to them 
an important victory. What happened was that Caspar Figueyra de Cerpe, 
the Captain of Colombo (who was half a Simhalese) defied Homem (the 
Captain-General) imprisoned him, gathered an army, and vigorously attack- 
ed the I>utch in their fortifications at Anguruwatata, defended as that place 
naturally was by the waters of the Kaluganga almost on three sides. Before 
the resolute onslaught of this half Asiatic commander, the fortified post yield- 
ed after a gallant resistance of eleven days, and about 94 Dutchmen with a 
number of ” lascarins ” passed into captivity. A letter of 28th August, 1658 
again speaks of direct English trade with Ceylon. ” Tliey (the Dutch) have 
taken three vessclls belonging to some of our nation in the Bay, as they were 
trading to Zeylon and Jafanapatam, seizing upon the goods, imprisoning the 
men, and traversing them from ship to ship.” Dutch documents point out 
that two English ships (not however belonging to the Company) were violat- 
ing laws of war by supplying the enemy in Northern Ceylon with munition. 
Their seizure was thus justifiable. 

Colombo — the “Origin” and “Mother” (according to the distracted 
Simhalese monarch) “of all the evils that have come upon this Island and 
on the natural kings of the same ” — ^was attacked by the Dutch with charac- 
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teri&tic vigour and determination in 1655-56. As those Portuguese warriore 
bruised and famished dragged themselves away from the possession they had 
held 90 long, with full military honours, the Ceylonese historian could see not. 
only the passing away of that European country's colonial grandeur, but also 
of the opening of a new chapter in the history of his own, “ Or^ that day, 
the 12th of May, says Father de Queyroz, ** there marched out to lay down 
arms, 94 Soldiers, Captains and Officers .... many of them sick aixi wounded 
and walking with sticks in hand ; the casados who were not so numerous, 
but equally emaciated and fed)le and with xlieir banner? displayed, dmms 
beating, matches lighted, balls in their moutlis,” and can/ing “ ; rords and 
arquebuses ” when “ able to carry them/' 

With the perseverance and dpggedness which characterised ttieir tremen- 
dous Eastern efforts during this age, the Dutch under tlieir capable Comrois- 
sioner, Superintendent Admiral and Commander Rycklof var^ Goens t^Jok 
Tuticorin on 1st February, 1658. Next the cf»ntrol over the pearl fisheries 
was to be rendered safe by .the capture of Marmar. All Portuguese resistance 
was overcome. The cannon crashed through tne enemy's ranks and the seas 
were swept off their flotillas, De Menses and others laid down their lives, 
but nothing could save the doomed Portuguese The islet passed under Dutch 
control after the peaceful surrender of the fort. Then they sprang on Jaifna, 
where, after a gallant resistance of more than two months, the Portuguese flag 
was hauled down, and the fort changed hands in June. 1658. In the mean- 
time the fort of Ham-en-Hiel guarding the entrance to Jaffna had fallen, be- 
cause no drinking water was available. 

“ The enemy began the attack of tlie praga,” says Fatlier de Queyroz, 
“ on the 16th of March of 1658 and continued it up to the 23rd of June, the 
play of the artillery and mortars being incessant.” ” An ounce of tobacco 
reached the price of 20 patacas, five leaves of bc;tel half a pardao,” and there 
was no Arrack to dress a wc^nd.” ‘‘ Tlie greatest battle was with famine 
and pestilence.” 

The English documents of the period naturally take full cognisance of 
these momentous happenings in the history of the Eastern activities of Euro- 
pean nations. The letter of 12th April, 1656 written by Weale from Persia 
to Surat refers to tlite hostilities in Ceylon leading up to the surrender of 
Colombo. ” The day after departure of the Dyamont, the Dutch landed 
their Portugall prisoners that came from Zealoane (five of their ships being 
arrived in the road thence). Most of them had bine captaines, and one 
gentleman of great quality ; also a padre. In number their was 30, who, 
being qist on the shoare and not haveing wherewithal to buy themselves 
foode, came to the Companies house and desired us to furnish them witb a 
place to lodge in, till wee could procure them a tranky to transport them to 
“their (then) chief station at Kung situated to the north of the Persian 
Gulf." 
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Again, a letter to the Company of 28th January, 1657 says Last 
yeare they (the Dutch) toc^ Zeloan and at this present by before Goa witli 
19 saile." On 12th July, 1658, shortly after Jafna had been taken by the 
Dutch, Greenhill and Chamber wrote from Fort St. George, “ The Dutch are 
now become lords of all Zeylon, having taken Japhnapatam under command 
of Signor Ryckloffe van Codes, and threaten both St. Thoma and Negapatam 
on this Coast, to extirpate the Portugall utterly in these parts/’ In a re- 
cord of 16th October of the same year we find, “ The Dutch now (though 
with the loss of a great many of their men) hath purchased all Zelone to 
themselves.’* 

All this Dutch success in Ceylon was rather disconcerting to the English 
factors of those days. Surat says on 18th January, 1659, that “ Mr. Hoddes- 
don ” (employed sometime in Cochin) “ is newly arrived from a port called 
Cailc Velha” (Kayal to the south off Tuticorin). “ He had been at a place 
called Tutticoree three leagues further, but the Dutch had newlie made an 
agreement with the people to settle there and would not suffer them; to receive 
any benefitt of the shoare, not so muCh as water.” The local people did not 
probably like this Dutch monopoly. They extended their hands in friendship 
to the English merchant. Tuticorin lying close to the Ceylon coast had heard 
all the news. Die Dutch were held by Rajasimha to be guilty of breach of 
faith, and the Simhalese mler was eager to see the last of them. ” The King 
of Zcalone (was) much discontented with the Dutch for their false dealing 
after they had assisted them to take Columbo.” His soldiers had been kept 
out, and the terms of the surrender of the city arrived at without Rajasimha’s 
previous approval. Therefore Kayal promised the English representative 
that ” if the English would settle a factory there, they would procure them 
great privilledges ” from their own government, and ” they were confident 
from Zealone they could procure store of cinnamon to be brought in small 
vcssells that comes from' thence to their ports.” ” Eight of the Chiefe mer- 
chants of those parts ” wrote ” a verie kind Iditer ” to the English President, 
and he thought of sending Hoddesdon and others to establish “a factory 
there in the most convenient place for shipping.” On 22nd August, 1659, 
the Committees enthusiastically approved of the project, and ordered, “ And 
therefore you may goe on in the provision of them, in severall sorts, as much 
as you can with conveniencee.” Hoddesdon died. But Travers and two 
others were sent to Kayal with money and ” Europe commodities.” When 
the Society called there in course of the same year, the factors were able to 
lade it with Calico and a parcel of pearls from the waters of Manaar. 

Surat instructed Travers to supply them with betelnuts, redwood, salt- 
petre, pepper and cowries. By this time the Calicut factory also began its 
existence and Masters was sent there to obtain ladings of redwood and car- 
damicm. ” The wood though but little quantitye, (was) selling now for more 
then two for one, and the pepper 70 and 80 per cent.” Masters was able to 
obtain ” at short warning — to procure the lading of the Vine for Mocho, of 
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pepper, cardamons, bettlenuts anti ginger Wee intend two persons to 

reside there, and if so bee one of them have occasion to journey to Canna- 
nore “ the best place to procur cardamons, this may be done in the raine 
tymes.’* 

On 16th December, 1659, Masters was authorised to resort to privateer- 
ing to keep other rivals out. Cloth and cinnamon however proved to be the 
two chief attractions at Kayal. 

Travers was therefore instructed in 1660 to get ir*o touch with “oui 
vackeele” (wakil) at Cochin, Antonio Galvao, and find out die pro and cons> 
of having a factory at Cochin, Porakad or Quilon " for tht procury of pepper 
and beetlenutts.” The Rajapur factors state in the same letter which refers 
to “Sevagyes forces” (dated 4th February, 1660) that they ”intei*ded to 
have fild her (the Rajapore Merchant) with rice, Jt etc. and S(» sent 

her to Persia and Couiig.” The Dutch howevei were detemaned not to 
allow this English project to succeed. In 166(t. it is reiy^rted that “the 
Dutch will not vend any of 'the better sort (of cinnamon). Since their taking 
of Collumba they, having all in their owne hands will not vend any till it 
cometh to their desired price. Experience alsr) hath fmsiraled our hopes in 
the attaining any Zealone cinnamon in Cale Velha.“ “ Cinnamon, accord- 
ing unto order, shall be provided, though it will be dearer then what hath 
been sent h#fhe.” 

The Company's letter of 22nd August, 1659 had already fx>intod out 
that the price the Dutch were charging for their cinnamon at Surat was to<j 
dear. But nutmegs and mace were to be obtained from them. Hie officers 
were to make an attempt to fetch the aromatic bark through Kayal It was 
to lie transported here in small ships from Ceylon.^ 


2. Ceyl&nsche Ar chief stukken, Nos. 1 & III ; Mofrim Records Mis. vol. IV, 
No. 6 ;0. C. 1260, 1273 ; F. R. Sur, CII ; L. R. VI, 582 ; 569 ; F. R. Mis, I ; 0. C, 
1725 ; 1784 ; 2009, F. R. Sur, CII A.; O. C. 2378 ; 1461 ; 1725, 2318 ; Father de 
Queyroz, Consquista, Book V ; F. R. Java vol. Ill, pt. HI, 97, 626 ; H. T*. I, XX, 
No. 586 ; XXI, No. 613 ; 0. C. (Vol. XXV) 2548 2608 ; F, R. Java, vol. Ill, pt. Ill 
96, 624 ; F. R. Rajapur, 79 ; F. R. Sur, vol LXXXV, 14 ; The Company s Letter 
Books, Vol II, 2350. 



MISCELLANEA 

PSYCHOLOGY OF FREEDOM AND RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN KULASEKHARA’S PHILOSOPHY OF DEVOTION 

In a paper submitted by me to the tenth session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, 1940, I claimfKl that the Upani^adic seers were aware of the dialectic in- 
herent in the mystical and religious consciousness. I also showed that the mystical 
consciousness was more a liberty-instinct, and apparently contradictory to the de- 
pendence-instinct that typifies the religious consciousness. These two were clearly 
represented by the words asambkuti and sambhuti, the former meaning the destruc- 
tion of all obstacles to individual freedom and attainment, whereas the latter means 
the experience of Brahman-God. When they acted separately there resulted inters 
rainable darkness. These two have, therefore, to be practised together, the asambhuti 
being subordinate to swnbhuti both these lead to the highest knowledge. 

It is interesting to know that this view is corroborated by many of the real 
seekers after religious consciousness through the individualistic way of mysticism. 
Myticism, if not anything else, is thoroughly individualistic, for, from its very nature, 
it proceeds from the consciousness of the individuality of one's self, a right that it 
finds to be existent, a right that it finds to have been thwarted by the society, its 
laws and statutes, and by the family and everything in fact that obstructs the fullest 
exercise of individual choice. This fact of freedom it is that is at once the feeling 
of existence or exist en as Kierkegaard, a Danish mysti co-religious thinker of the last 
century, whose writings are now alone being made available to the English-reading 
public, says, and without this there can be no further development of consciousness 
towards a religious life. Man to be conscious of himself as a freedom-striving, 
freedom-loving being, as one who holds decisions to himself as coming out of his 
own reflective thought, must have arrived at that critical situation in his environ- 
ment and conditions so as to be compelled to make the decisions by himself, irres- 
pective of whomvSoever else is involved in this situation. This extreme situation in- 
volving a radical choice of oneself has always been envisaged by the Indian Philoso- 
phers and MyvStics as the feeling of despair, defeat and misery. The Buddhistic re- 
volt against everything of the earth and nature seeking that utter nothingness of the 
universe, is indeed the Notliingness-feeling of the Universe. The Maya is another 
variant of this nothingness-sense. Samkhya, Nyaya and Vedanta all have their 
first starting-point in tliis feeling of misery which means the Dread of losing oneself. 
When therefore Kierkegaard makes the first psychological vStandpoint in religious 
consciousness the feeling of Dread — a dread that is sympathetic antipathy or anti- 
pathetic sympathy — a feeling that we bear to evil things such as a snake for example 
which attracts whilst it repels. S^m^ra is this peculiar .situation. The worldly 
life at once attracts and repels. Asdrah samsdrah. Says Manu : Chare smin bhuta- 
aamsdre nityam satata ydyim.^ It is because of this that man dreads this world. 
This awakened feeling that samsara is not something to delight in but something to 
be mightily afraid of is the first step in religious or mystical awakening. The next 
step follows immediately. This dread of common life, the dread of losing oneself 
utterly in the universe, a dread that finally appears as dread of all, i^ a critical 
situation. It is a state of infinite possibilities. The self even, which thus fuids itself 
in this parlous condition might feel itself to be nothing. It is the state of the soul 

1. Kulasekhara, the author of the Mukunda-mdla and Perumdl Tnumoshi, is one 
of the twelve Alvars, of Sri Vaigijavism. 

2. Mmu, I, 50 (b). 
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in ' the shadow of valley of death ' as Bunyan puts it, it may be the way to the 
‘vaJe of soul-making’ too, when ihe soul decides to stand apart and alone out of 
the turmoil of the changing universe and gaze intd its own depths. But sudi a 
relief from it— vairagya — renunciation of the universe out of dread of it, is a passing 
stage. This state indeed is the mOvSt unenviable in the life of the mystic or religious 
man. Men at this moment, may, if they have been firmly a»uditianed oy a right 
I theology in their infancy and youth, find a relief from samsaric dread in the belief 
or faith in God, but such a faith would lack the acute self- decision which charac- 
terises the knowing of oneself. What one must consider under such conditions is 
that this period of self-choice that finally leads to the choict of the Supreme as the 
real source of our freedom may be a prolonged one or a brief .;nt. In any case, 
must consider in a psychological analysis the interim stage between reniuiv-iation anC 


acceptance, Dread and E>evotion. There are many who a/raiJ of this dread, this 
vacuity of existence, and unable yet to know that this very vacuity reveals the irmer 
poise of self-existence, the pure ‘ 1 tliat gazes at its ewn finitoness and tremcndoui 
possibilities of annihilation or divinization, stands ut the cross-roads of choice. 

The PlancarStra Philosophy beautifully summarizes this c , -ct There is to be 
the Choice of the Goal, goptyiva-varanawi-^ \vh*ch is ihe fourth stage iji self-sub* 
mission to the Divine. The first tw'o are the dnukulyasva smikdifah-^the willing ol 
that which is helpful to the. self. Stated without the knowledge of the Ultimate, 
it means the definite awakening of the sense of evil and good, the unhelpful and the 


helpful to one’s own self. Man has by this already achieved the initial initiative in 
self- recognition and choice of oneself, exist ettz, as Kierkegaard puts it. The second 
is the complementary aspect of the former choice of ihe helpful, the renunciation of 
the Dreaded and the obstructive. This is done as beautifully shown by Kierkegaard 
as the losing oneself more fully in the dread rather than escape from it into the 
universe or object dreaded. This is a choice of the nothingness-feeling to the uncer- 
tain existence of the previous state, that from which escape has been necessitated. 
Choose misery, choose dread, choose the horror of being alone, to the horror of being 
in this interminable hell : this has been the advice of the mystics. Dius when one 
has chosen the helpful, his own well-being and freedom to the universe of his former 
affections that he now shuns and dreads, and has rejected firmly every one of the 
fascinations of that Dreaded Object or obstruction.s to the realization of ones£‘lf as 
existenz as being a part from the rest of humanity and the world, when man stands 
in his loneliness, he has cast upon Irm the third effort of chosing the Object or his 
Goal. It is this that follows upcin an intermediary' stage of faith in the Divine as 
the Being who can save ni^-rak^Lsyanti visvdsah. The consciousness of the Power 
and Ability of the - Divine to help us out of this utter voidness of existcu^ c, which 
is aptly expressed by the alvars as the visle^^oMsd of the beloved, .so typically ex- 
pressed in the, lives of the Gopis of the Bhagavata. in the Pur^ 
pressed and experienced by the great Nammalvar and Kulasekhara and brought ^ 
Hs fullest climax of erioynfcnt in Andal, is nothing more than that fee ing of void- 
ness, of vacuity without the One sole soul- sustaining presence of the beloved It is 
undoubtedlv this sUUe of nhvdm. of sunyatd, where life and meaning of all t lings 
have withdraxvn into a dark haze and there is the straining after some flame of h^ 
some torch of illumination, some kind work of grace. This it gets in the 
God will help us in overcoming the disaster of life’s ho^s and grant ^ 

existence or being. Man must enter into his deasive-faith in God, else it is certain 
that the way is long and arduous and verily a torture. It is clear this 
psychical* consciousness enfolds the sense of pathos overlain with a sense of sin, 


3. Anukulyasya sankalpafi pratikfilyaxSya varjanam i 
R^i^yatiti visvaso goptftva v_aran>am II 

Atnianik 9 epa kaipajjye ¥ad\’idha saranagatih | XXXVIl. V. 18). 
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clearly to be seen in the cry of the Gopi in the sixth ten of Kula^ekhara, in the 
wail of Devak5 and Kausalya in the seventh and eighth tens and finally in the 
poignant realization of Da^ratha in the ninth ten of the an of man in losing his 
God, his beloved, with whom one can never be separated even in thought. The 
exmsciousness of sin in Kulasekhara’s philosophy thus plays quite a large role, and 
it is seen that this is coeval with the recognition by Faith of the EHvine Presence 
as the most intimate relationship between man and his God. As Kierkegaard re- 
nuirks. For one thing the self-knowledge on which the ‘ choice of oneself ’ depeilds 
is passible before God, because sin only emerges ‘ in the presence of God ’ : and the 
consciousness of sin can alone give us a point of radical criticism of that very inner 
impulse of one's being which seeks to realize existenz.*** 

No other alvar has so clearly and unmistakably shown the nature of this two- 
fold consciousness of sin and of faith intermingling in the vislesa-bkava or viraha- 
hhava, and has shown that there is fate in the move of things that is guided by the 
sense of the Omniscient God. 

The surrender that follows upon this consciousness of the lx)rd who is chosen 
as the inner and outer IvOrcf or all process and conduct, is the veritable conclusion 
of this effort at self-realization. He who knowing that he is a self dependent upon 
the Highest Being, does not offer it to God but pursues the path of selfishness may 
become an isolated being —a kevala, but for him the luminous mansions of God are 
for ever closed. Thus Atma-mk^epa is ihe conclusion -a most fitting and inevitable 
conclusion, of an awakened consciousness which is conscious of its own radical differ- 
ence from the Divine. Self-surrender is followed by utter helplessness evoking com- 
passion or pity ikuTpanya). It is this final peak of mmndQr—surmagati that leads 
to the incidence of Grace on the soul. 

Sri Kulasekhara wonderfully illustrates the final state of prostration, of helpless- 
ness, in the Da,4aratha-motif in his Tkumoz'hi. Such a profound helplessness in 
Kulasekhara’s view c.an be cultivated. It cannot l^e had without a radical conception 
of man's purpose and life in the universe, which is conscious recognition of his futi- 
lity in terms of his previous life and environment. 

The western analysis of the individual struggle after liberty whidi I have traced 
to the innate impulst? or drive towards self-consdousness or existenz,-' is incapable of 
any perfect orientation without tlie consciousness of the Divin<‘, w'hich appears as 
its dialectical opposite, but which it is not, when understood from the standpoint of 
bhakti analysed by the iilvars, and it is refrcvshing to see that Kierkegaard’s analysis 
of the con.sciousness of religion which passes through the fire of mystic struggle after 
self-being or existenz cxmfiims the antS'hava of the rpystico-religious seers of India. 

It is not the least interesting part of the philosophy of Hulasekhara that he 
nevt^ naves for freedom, liberty as such, for to him the life in the Divine, as of the 
Divine, as belonging eternally to the didne has rendered the Dread, the ^hora, almost 
non-existent, and his own existenz has been guaranteed a reality and excellence. It 
is thus that the Prapatti marga gets rid of the mystical dark night of liberty through 
the religious consdousness of a consdous birth into the Divine life, by a jump or 
dialectic so exquisitely suggested by the two figures of the Veda, the asambhuti and 
sambhuti, which are instructed to be practised together there. 

It is to the aivar’s then we turn to tell us the stages of the approach to the 
solution of the problem of liberty versus divine life. 

Tirupati. 

K. C. Var^dachari. 

4. PbMosophy, Vol. XVI. No. 63, Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Existenz by 
Dorothy M. Emmet. 

5. Cf. Living Teaching of Vedanta : i. seaion on Advaitic Mystidsm may be 
referred to where I have afl&-med that the living teaching of Advaita is its indstence 
on aelfhoixl distorted unfortunately by the three states. 
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VAYU AND VRSAKAPI 

Every achool-boy among the Hindus knows that Hanuraan, the guardian deity 
at the entrance of every village in India is the son of Vayu, and that Bhima ia alao 
another son of the same god, Praio-deva or god of life. Who is this Vayu ? Vayu 
in the Vedas and also in later Sanskrit literature is said to be of seven kindvS. Sapta- 
gaipi^ Manitah, “ seven are tlie bands of Vayu,'' each band containing seven varie- 
ti^ of Vayu. Strange though it may sound, I think that it is a fact that Vedic 
Vayu the moon : her or his phases are seven, in each quarter of a month. The 
four quarters of divisions of a month are the four trooos. ^even moon or lunations 
are called a Gaina, regimeTit of four troups each. The moon is said to have wedded 
the 27 asterisms from Mvim to Revati. He is ParxKi. white. His !x>ns are the 
fJve planets, as I have already [Jointed out. Rauhhjeya is Mercury from Rohijcij. 
Venus is from Maglia, Jupiter, Aryaman, is the son of P. Phalguni, and Mars is Irom 
Purvashadha, and Bhima is either from P. Ashadha or Svaci, whose deity is \’^.iyu. 
Varuaia with his Pa^as or bindings ropes is Saturn uith his rings. It follows there- 
fore that Hanuman or Bhima is Mars or Vedic Agni, who h:;& the pow'^r to gro ' in 
bulk to any extent and to shrink to nothing or to disappear. His smoky line is his 
tail that can be lengthened or shortened like his body, He is t^e eater of all. ani- 
mate and inanimate alike. As the eater of vegetable offerings he is a Brahmin ; 
as raw flesh-eater he is Kravyada, or Riafcgas. Sitia, as I have already pc>inied out, 
is the plough share. So, she is right in calling the ape a Rak?rf>a, when questioned by 
the followers of Ravaaia. the moon, as to who Hanuman was. In fact he proved 
himself a R^asa when he burnt Lahkia and ate the Rakshasas alive. 

Kumbfia-karna always in his dark-chamber is the rarely visible Mercury. He 
is Darghatamas in. the Vedas. The word Karna means ear. In the Vedas he is 
known as Sravas or ^ravastama. The two human Asvins, Merairy and Venus, are 
the ears near the long eyes, the sun and the moon, of god above. As they are above the 
nose, they arc called Naaatyas, which is interpreted by Yaska to mean, those who 
stand on the nose. Jupiter is the tongue or speech in the Vedas ; he is called Indra- 
putra, sometimes. Mars is Agni in the body, in water or anywhere. He is another 
eye of Rudra. The hve Pandavas are wandering beggars ('ycle after cycle of 13 
years, a cycle with 33 or 25 eclipses on an average, and five intercalary months. 

Their life in Lak^agfha or inflammable house is the same as the ficr>' pit of 
Trita or Attri. Their life in wilderness for 13 years and one year incognito seems 
to mean their life for 13 intcrofiajy years in forest as contrasted with their Life 
during the common lunar year or years. Their life incognito seems to mean their 
life during the 36() days which accrued over and above the intercalaiy period of 
13 X 12 or 155 months on account of the difference of -OSO days betwficn the Vedic 
lunar month of 295 days and the real lunar month of 2953() days, as determined by 
modern astronomers. Since 156 intercalary months happen in 390 years and since 
the 360 extra days occur in the cour.se of 1000 years, it follows that there had 
elapsed 1390 years before the Mahabharata relating the stories of the five planets 
personified as five i^^ war with the lOO sons of blind Dhftsra^^tra, or 100 

stars of the 27 constellations never moving from their territory like the five planets 
was composed. 

I have already shown how the story of Draupadi’s disgrace is hinted in R. V. X 
33 and how the story of Dasaratha's revival by the help of Kaikeyi is hinted in the 
Mudgala, hymn (R. V, X 102, Vide Edipse^ctUl) . Now I proceed to show that 
R. V. X 86 describing a dialogue between Indra, Sad, and Vraakapi corresponds to 
a conversation between Rama, Sita, and Hanuman after the war about Sita s anxiety 
during the fire of Lanka. 

In the hymn thighs (Saktfms) mean the asterism Magha which is compared to 
the projecting poles of a Palankeen ; Kaprt meaning Daaj^a, a stick, is the crescent 
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moon passing through the five thigfi-like Magdha cxmsisting of fire stars; and 
Roma^ or Bhaga is the Phalguni asterisms. This region is called Sokavana or 
forest of grief on account of its being a region of occultation of planets like Jupiter, 
or Subandhii, as already pointed out. It is therefore euphemistically called Aioka- 
vana, as Mars, Amahgala, inauspicious, is called Mahgala, auspicious. The verses, 
translated in English, run as follows ; — 

“ Here they have ceased to press Soma (Ravaaja). They count not Indra as god 
here ; where -my friend Vr^api has grown most fatty among the most fatty ; Indra 
is the greatest of all. 

“ O Indra, thou art moving far away ; there is trouble here on account of 
Vfj^kapi ; thou findest nowhere eh'>e Soma-drink due to you ; Indra is the greatest 
of all.’' , . 2 

(N . — ^lliis implies that Lahk-s fire grew wild ; Rama is not respected in Ravajja’s 
place ; S5ta is afraid that the ape, Mans, may kill Ravana, depriving Rama 
of his victim.) 

" What has this tawny beast done so as to cause anxiety to thee ? Whatever 
thou wishest to be safe, whether a living being or rich wealth all that is intact. 
Indra is^— ” . . 3 

{N . — Hanumian or Rama says to Slta that she nggd not be anxious, as the ape 
has left those that ought to be let alont. Compare verse 19). 

“ Soon a hound or a hoar may bite Vr^^kapi’s car ; O Indra, that Vfsakapi 
whom thou hold dearest ; Indra is—” . 4 

{N . — ^This is also Sita’s anxiety when the ape was setting fire to Laiika). 

“ (I am afraid) that he hath marred all beauteous things, all deftly wrought, 
causing joy even to me. I have power to rend his (enemy’s) head to pieces : the 
sinner’s portion sliall ever be woe. Indra—” . . 5 

{N. — Sitd is sorry for the destruction of Lanka. She could do that and kill 
even Ravania. But it is Rama’s work.) 

‘*No dame hath ampler charms than I (Sita) or greater wealth of loves delights; 
none with more ardour offers all her beauty to her lord’s embrace. Indra is -” . . 6 

(She is sure that Rama will not neglect her.) 

O mother of great success, I know what is to happen ; my breast, O mother, 
my head, and both my hips arc all shivering with rage (against the enemy). (But 
I must forbear) . Indra is — ” o .7 

” O dame, thou with lovely hands and arms, w^it,h broad hair-plaits and ample 
hips, why, O thou, hero’s wife, art anxious about Vr^akapi ? Indra is — ” . . 8 

Because he looks upon me as one bereft of hero’s love and protection, I, worthy 
to be the mother of heroes, the Mamt’s friend, and Indra’s queen. Indra is — ” . . 9 

(She is afraid that Hanuman may kill Ravana, the Soma). 

“From olden times the -matron goes to feast and general sacrifice' (wdth no fear). 
Mother of heroes, Indra’s que>en, the rite’s ordainer, is extolled. Indra is- ” . . 10 

” So I have heard Indrani called most fortunate among these dames, for never 
shall her consort die in future time through length of days. Indra is — ” . . 11 

(AT. — ^Hanuman’s assurance that Rama is long-lived and that he w'ill come to 
take her,). 

” Never, Indraiji, have I joyed without my friend Vr^akapi, whase welcome offer- 
ing made with pure water here goeth to the gods. India is — ” . . 12 

{N . — Note the implication that Hanuman, Agni, carries offerings to gods.). 

’* Viigiakapi says — (O dame,), be blessed with good sons and daughters-in-law ; 
Indra will accept the offerings made by the bull (Vr^akapi), rich and efficient offer- 
ings ; Indra is—” . . 13 
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“ My offerings, bullocks fifteen In number together with twenty they prepare ; 
and I devour the fat thereof ; they fill my beUy full with food ; Indra is — . . 14 

vN. The ape says that Indra will not be deprived of his due portion, and that 
he, the ape, Agni, will have his good share , The number of animals sacri- 
ficed are twenty and fifteen, that is, thirty-five corresponding lo the 35 
eclipses of the 13 years’ cycle, u^ich corresponds to the burning of Lanka 
of the Epic.). 

“Like a bull with pointed horns he (tlie ape, Agni) bellows amidst the herds, 
Sweet to thine heart, O Indra, is the brew which the sacrificer offers to thee. Indra 
is-" * . . IS 

(A^« — Compare the description of the node.s in ‘ Catvari f a also tlij 

cow-raid described in Mudgala hymn.— Vide Ecllpse-ralt.). 

“But in the region where between two thighs ( plantain- iree-like asicrisms nKin- 
ing the five stars of Magha) a stick- like thing (moon of the new moon- lay) swing.- 
Indra is not the lord ; he niJes where he (Indra) sits with his hair unhurt. Indra 
is^” . . 16 

(iV. — 5»ad says that Indra is not the lord of ihe place where site the wife ol 
Indra, the sun, is on the ne w moon dry ; iit-ncc he cannot partake of the 
offerings. ) . • 

''He rules not merely where he sits with his hair unhurt or bristling, but also 

where between the thighs the stick-like thing swdngs. Indra if - “ . . 17 

(N , — This is the reply to Sad’s saying in tlie previoUsS verse. The ape means 
that Indra, as the sun, is the ruler here also on the new moon day, v.hen 
on the occasion of eclipse Indra and Asura, the eclipse- demon, fight for the 
possession of the sun-cow and when Indra cuts off the loins of the denwn.). 
"O Indra, this Vr§^api hath found wild animals slain by himself, dresser, a 
new-made pan, and knife, and wagpn with a load of food, with which thou thrivest. 
Indra is — ” • 18 

(iV.— This is Sad’s saying accepting the ape’s opinion stated in the previous 
verse.) 

“ Ehstinguishing the Dasa, and the Arpa, viewing all I go ; I look upon the wise, 
and drink the simple votary’s Soma-juice. Indra is- ’’ . 19 

(A. — 'Fhe ape, Agni, speaks of his discretion and takes leave of Sad to resume 
his journey back.) 

“ The desert plains and stieep descents, how many leagues in length it spreads’ ! 
Go through the nearest path, go unto thine home Vpsakapi. Indra is 20 

(N.-~Sa,d bids good-bye to the ape about to go on his return journey.). 

‘'Come back again, O V|T!jakapi ; we twain (Indra and myself) will bring thee 
happiness ; thou hast proved the forebodings of my dream and goest homeward on 
thy way. Indra is — ” , . 21 

(JV,—Sad speaks of the dream she had prior to the arrival of the ape. She saw 
an ape in her dream as Sita is said to have seen an ape in her dream the 
day before the ape came in the Rdmayaam) . 

“ When, O Indra and Vf^^api, ye went upward over the house, where was that 
noisome beast (Mrga, moon), to whom did it go, the beast that troubles all. India 
is-" . 22 

refers lo the statement made in verses 13 & 14 and asks the ape where 
the moon was when the 35 beasts were sacrificed for offerings to be made 
to Agni and Indra together.). 

Par§u, the daughter of Manu, bare a score of children in all. Her portion was 
verily bliss, although her bruthen caused her grief." 
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(AT. — ^Here Manu stands for 14, 2 x 7 . it implies the cycle of 7000 days caus- 
ing a Manvantara, Hence Manu's daughter means the moon which brings 
71 or 72 Yuga or eclipses in 7000 days. Here the cycle referred to is a 
minor cycle of 13 years when only 20 lunar eclipses and 15 solar eclipses 
occurred, as stated in verses 13 & 14.). 

In our conception of an eclipse there are involved only three factors, the sun, 
the moon, and the node. But to the ancients it implied many ideas. It conveyed 
to them the presence of the sun, the moon, the nodal fire, Mars,, the presence of 
Indra, the rescuer, the assaulting demon, the danger to the chastity of the .sun per- 
sonified as a woman or a cow, the loss of her garment or of calves, the rays, loss of 
wealth, lass of Soma-juice, or of soma identified with Ghrta, Ghi, loss of food, of 
wealth, and life, and birth of illegitimate children on account of Vrtra's rape on 
Savitri, the sun-woman. If the eclipse occurred on a new-moon day or full-moon 
day ending with sun-rise, it was called Krta-yuga and ITcthya, expressible. As the 
Vedic poets denoted a whole day by a syllable, which is expressible, as contrasted 
with ith, and Jth syllables which are inexpressibh* and which denote fractions of 
a day ; an eclipse occurring on a new-moon or full-mcx)n day ending with a full day 
was called Ukthya or vspeech, Vak. The purity of Vak and Savitri on the day of 
eclipse was liable to suspicion. Alluding to mans pspicion about the, purity of 
Sita, Bhavabhuti says in his U ttara-Rcmia-Cmita : — 

With regard to the purity of speech and woman, man is wicked and always 
suspicious : he points to her stay in the alx>de of ravishing Rak-^sa and disbelieves 
in her purity attested by fire.” 

Man is egotist. He over-estimates his own purity and undervalues tiiat of 
others. On this defective nature lies the pride of caste and cTeeds. The Vedic period 
was no exception to this. 

Mysore. 


R. Shamasastry. 



THE HARAHA INSCRIPTION AND THE EPOCH OF THE 

GUPTA ERA 

By 

JAGAN NATH, Lahore 

In the New Indimi Antiquary Vol. HI, p. 137 xvlr. Dhireiidra Nat^ 
MookeRJEE has published a rejoinder to my criticism' of l:‘s views regardinji^ 
the determination of the epoch of the Gupta Era. in the I’ght of information 
contained in the Haraha Inscription of Suryyavarman. I had contend^ tliat 
the Haraha Inscription dot^s not contain any irforniation that c:i^ ur-et 
the epoch of the Gupta Era as dcleriTiined by Ftj et and subsetiueal- 
ly modified by vSir Ramakrishna Gopal B}t\NDAKKAK. Mi. MooK- 
ERjEE’s contention in his first note which apixaied in the Indian Cuftu^u 
Vol. IV p. 104 was that if we identify the Malava Era witii Vikiama Era 
as Dr. Fleet did, then Yascxlharman for whom we have the date 589 M.s. 
will become a contemporary of the Emjieror i^navarman who was ruling 
in Vikrama S. 611 or even in 589. This, aca^ding to Mr. Mooker^ee, is 
an impossibility, and the date of the Haraha inscription, therefore, indicates 
the incorrectness of Fleet’s theory. In my note^ I pointed out that Ya^xJ- 
harman and isanavarman were not contemporaries, and there was no clash 
as supposed by Mr. Mookerjee. There was a sufficient interval between 
the two rulers, For Ya^odharman we have the date 532 a.d. while for 
i^navarinan we have the date 554 a.d. Even if vve concede that Yaikxlhar- 
man continued to rule for ten years after the jiutting up of the Mandasor 
Inscription, it would mean tliat his reign ended in .542 a.d. while that of 
l^navarman began shortly before 554 a.d. The two were, therefore, pre- 
decessors and successors and not contemporaries. Mr. MookirjEE on the 
other hand, argues that i^navarman had become a Maharajadhiraja at least 
about 590 v.s. Since at the time of the Haraha Inscription i.e. GH v.s. his 
son Suryyavarman must have been 21 years old so i^inas reign began 
in 611-21 590 v.s. Evidently Mr. Mookerjee means to say that Suryy;^ 

varman was born after l^navarman had assumtxl the title of Malrarajadhi- 
raja. I, however, corytended that there is nothing in the Haiaha inscription 
to show that Suryyavarman had been born when I^^na was ruling the earth 
as a AfaMrdjddhiTdja. Mr. Mookerjee has tried to ridicule this state- 
ment by quoting (or rather misrepresenting) the following words from the 
text of the Haraha Inscription : 

WIT ^ * 

But a perusal of the verse in the original text will at once make it dear that 
either Mr. Mookerjee has not understood the text or has distorted it. The 

T puW^ed in 7C, Vol. V. p. 335 ff. 
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complete verse runs as follows : — 

JJCTWR <I(TMt ?«I5% SPIRpi^S^: I 

5iRife ^ f%icn^ 3n^ i 

Now. any Sanskritist can see that the locative absolute in ^ 

has no connection whatsoever with the birth of Suryyavarman, and is to be 
connected with the words Cleaning that when I^na was rul- 
ing, tlie Vedas were rebon> as it were. The verb is to be connected 

with the subject ^ | The verse correctly translated simply states that. 
Suryyavarman had been begotten by him ( at the approach of whose 
arrows discharged from* a bow drawn by the arm which was lough on account 
of the growth of the wound caused by the friction of the bowstring, the ene- 
mies gave up their lives, and while he was ruling] the earth the Vedas were 
reborn as it were.” is III Sg. Aorist (Passive). The Aorist ‘simply 
expresses a past action indefinitely.- Therefore tliis verse simply says that 
Suryyavarman had been born sometimes in the past, and not necessarily 
during the rule of isanavarman. Further Mr. Mookerjee’s statement is 
based on the presumption that Isana was a Mahiarajadhiraja from the very 
commencementi of his reign. He asserts on the authority of late Mr. N. G, 
Majumdar that the victories over the Andhras, Gauclas and Sulikas, des- 
cribed in the Harahai and Jaunpur Inscriptions were won during the reigjn 
of Tsvaravarman. But this itsi?Il is fatal to Mr. Mookerjee’s theory, be- 
cause we find that these victories did not bring about any change in tho 
status of the Maukharis. Tsvaravarman remained a mere Maharaja uptO' 
the time of his death. This is definitely proved by the Asirgadh and Nalanda 
seals of iSarvavarman'' and the Nailanda clay seal of Avantivarman* whe're 
Tsvaravarman is styled as a Maharaja and not a Mahiarajadhiraja. It can- 
not be urged that since these victories were not achieved by Tsvaravarman, 
but by his son, the title of Tsvaravarman, remained unchanged. It is quite 
immaterial, whether the victories were won by the King, or by a Senapati,. 
or by a prince. The credit in all cases must go to the ruling monarch. It 
is, therefore, clear that Tsvaravarman never became a paramount sovereign 
during his lifetime* nor could his son assume that title before gaining fresh 
successes, 

Mr. Mookerjee prefers the date 589 v.s. for the Haraha Inscription, 
taking in the sense of ‘superfluous ‘ when 600 of autumns were 


2. ^ I The author of the Haraha inscription seems to be very 

fond of such passive constmetions. In line 7 we have - 


3. 

4 . 




Fleet. CII, III. p. 219 and E. I. Vol. XXI, p. 75. 
E. I. Vol. XXIV. p. 283 ff. 
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superfluous by eleven’. Bu*: tliere is no instance of such a use of the verb 
3?^ I We should not, therefore, take it as expressive of redundancy. 
The date must be taken as 611 and not as 589. Even if, for the sake of 
argument, we may concede that the inscription was put up in 589 v.s. und 
i^navaiman s reign had started much earlier, it will not make him a con- 
temporary of Yasodharman as an emperor, for we have seen above that 
even the victories over the Andhras, Gaudas and Sulikas, had not entitled 
the Maukharis to claim the status of Maharajndhi Ijas. Thrt the Mauk- 
haris did not become an unrivalled imperial power in Northern India, rpto 
a certain date in the reign of isanavarman himisilf, can be fuilher proved 
with the aid of unimpeachable epigraphic evidence. In the Aphsad infrcrip- 
tion of Adityasena we are told that Kumaragupta churned the fotmidaMe 
milk-ocean (in the form) of the aniiy of i^navarman-- the cause of the ac- 
quisition of royal fortune.' It means that not only t)ic Guptas in Ma|gadha 
had "not been reduced to the position of vassals, but to -the contrary tl'iey 
were* still powerful enough to inflict a severe defeat on the Maukhari armies 
led by I^navarman. Therefore, with the Guptas m Magadha unconquered, 
I:§ana could not have become the MahmajiidhiToja of the whole of Northern 
India. Unfortunately we do not p(;ssess any dates for the reign of Kumara- 
gupta who defeated I^navarman, but if we may assign to him the fifth 
Damodarpur copper Plate dated 224 - 542 a.d.« it would definitely prove 
that I^navarman did not become a Maharajadhiilaja up to 542 a.d. and 
therefore, as such he was not a contemporary of Ya^/dharman. Even on the 
authority of our present sources of information this can asserted definitely 
that for sometime even after his accession to the throne isana diti not become 

the imperial overlord of Northern India. 

Mr. Mookerjee has adduced a new argument based on the dates 54| 
and 55 on the silver coins of Isanavarman. He says, “ These dates are evi- 
dently in the Saka era with omitted hundreds . . . The first data t'Saka (4)54 
is exactly the year (v.s. 589i of the Haraha Inscription/’ He has quoted 
Prof. Rapson’s authority that these dates belong to the Era 
spite of the great authority of Prof. Rapson in the field of numismatics, 
I must say that he was wrong in referring these dates to the .^aka reckoning. 
The ^ka Era was never in general use in Northern India, much less in those 
territories which were ruled over by the Maukharis. The earliest instance 
of the use of the Era in thel inscriptions of Northern India is supplied 
by the Baijnath inscription of the year 726 :^aka, from North Eastern 
Punjab. Id the United Provinces the earliest known date is 784 in the Jain 
inscription from Deogarh, but even here it is not given as an independent 
date but only as an equivalent of the Vikrama date 919. Virtually there 
is no proof of the use of the 6aka era' in N. India either beford or during 

5. TTItT: 

6. R. N. Dandekar, History of the Guptas, p. 171. 
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the rule of the Maukharis. The Era used in these territories was the Vikrama 
Samvat, and this eraj hafe been topioyed in dating the Haraha Inscription— 
the only dated inscription of the Maukharis. The Haraha inscription is an 
official record. If the Maukharis had adopted the (Saka Era, as the official 
system of dating, we do not see any reason why there should have been a 
departure from the general practice, in the case of the; Haraha inscription. 
It would be preposterous to suggest that the Maukharis employed the Saka 
Era for dating their coins and the Vikrama Era for dating their inscriptions. 
The dates on the coins, evidently should be referred to a system of regnal 
years, commencing from the accession of Harivarman, the first ruler of the 
Maiukhari dynasty.^ 

Mr. Mookerjee has next referred to some Chinese accounts— he does 
not mention the exact source— according to which an Indian Emperor Yueg- 
nai of Kiapili sent an embassy to China in 428 a.id. He identifies Yuegnai 
with Yajnavarman Maukhari and Kiapili with Gaya, and questions that 
how could Kumaragupta I be ruling in 428 a.d. when we know on the autho- 
rity of Chinese writers that Yajnavarma ruled oVer Magadha in 428 A.D. 
Apart from the philological difficulties® involved in Mr. Mookerjee’s identi- 
fication the entire statement is erroneous. The name of the Indian King 
who sent the embassy in 428 a.d. was You-aiand not Yuegnai'-^. Yue-ai in 
Chinese means * Moon-loved The name of the Indian monarch was, there- 
fore, something like and not qi f c r wfi . Again Ka-pi-li is the territory of 

Kapili valley in Assam. It has been identified with Davaka’'^ a kingdom men- 
tioned in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, Thus there is nothing 
in the Chinese accounts to contradict the fact that Kumaragupta I was ruling 
C. 428 a.d. 

Mr. Mookerjee has taken very lightly the evidence of the Menalgadh 
inscription dated Malava Samvat 1226, in which the date has been expressed 
thus : — STrHr... Mr. MOOKERJEE very complacently remarks 

“Everyone knows that Vikramaditya was loijd of Malava (Ujjaini-pura- 
varadhl^vara) as well as of Magadha (Pataliputra-varadhTsvara)”; and 


7. In pa.^sing wc'* may also note another error of Mr. Mookerjee in referring 
the date 52 on the coins of Toramapa as equal to Malava S^m. 588, and still 
believing that Taram&ioa’s son Mihirakula was defeated in M.s. 589 by Ya^ 
dharman. It is evident that after his defeat, Mihirakula, could not have enjoyed 
the Imperial status. From the Gwalior inscription we know that he ruled for 15 
years as a MaMrajadhiraja. That means, his rule started at least 15 years bcfoie 
589 i.e. c. 574 M.s. Is it not absurd then, to suggest that Toramana issued coins 
in 588 M.s. ? 

8. For a Sanskrit word ending in Vanmn the Chinese equivalent ought to 

end in fa- mo e.g. Skt. = Chinese Pu-lan-fa-mo, and for Skt. jrf we should 

get Pu-li in Chinese, not pi-li. 

9. Cf. Waiter JRAS. 1889, p. 540. The mistake committed by Capt. Wil- 
FORD^has been taken over by Mr. Mookeriee. 

10. K. L. Barua, Early History of Kumarupa, p. 47 and R. M. Nath, IC, VI, 
p. 460. 
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concludes that Malavesa here is synonymous with Vikramaditya. But 
Mr. Mookerjee forgets that his Vikramaditya i.e. Candragupta I was not 
the lord of Malava. The iSakas ruled in Mialava till their overthrow by 
Candragupta II. Moreover M^ave§a occurs in a compound form, and is 
not necessarily to be takai in the singular number, but may be taken in the 
plural — The Malava Era ha? actually Ibeen 

mentioned in this way in the Kainiasva inscription of iSivagattja : 

I 11 evidently 

equal to of the various Mandasor inscriptions aind stands foi the 

Malava tribe, after whom the reckoning was known. That tne Malavas 
established this era and not merely handed it down i? clea** from the Manda- 
sor inscription discovered by Shri M. B. Garde.^’ 

Mr. Mookerjee’s statement concerning Kum^ragupta II is mos-t ridi- 
culous, He says, '' We know that in MSlava year 524 (jovindagupta sou of 
Candragupta II was governor of Vai^li (not to speak Malava year 529 
when his brother Kumaragupta I was ruling), llius Mr, Jagan Nath can- 
not but admit that the interval between the known dates of Govindagupta 
and his great grandson Kumaragupta is one of six years only* (or one year 
only between Kumaragupta I and his great-grandson Here Mr. Mookerjee 
is lost in a labyrinth of his own making ; and all the above statements are 
based on ignorance and misunderstanding. The sole evidence for Govinda- 
gupta’s connection with Vai^li is the clay seal of his mother MahadevF 
DhruvasvaminI, discovered by Dr. Bloch from Basrah. In the seal Govinda- 
gupta is described not as a Maharajadhiraja but simply as Mahiaraja-~a 
title given to princes, provincial governors and feudatory rulers. Mahadev! 
DhruvasvaminI, the owner of the seal, is described as the wife of Mahara* 
jradhiraja §ri-Candragupta. Presumably, therefore, the seal belongs to the 
reign of Candragupta II, and Govinda was at Vai^H sometimes between 
61-93 Gupta eta or 436 and 468 Malaiva years. As regards the date 524 
M.s. it has been obtained from the new inscription from Mandasor. That 
inscription does not say that Govindagupta was ruling at Vai^li in the year 
524 but on the other hand refers to him as a ruler who had died long ago.^^ 


11. Cf. the words I ^he inscription 

is being edited in E, by Shri Gardeji himself and will appear shortly. 

12. I would request Mr. Mookerjee to wait for the publication of the text of 
the inscription which is being edited by Mr. Garde and will shortly appear in the 
pages of the E. L Here I may quote only these verses 


5rfw0d; ii 
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Thus Mr, Mookerjee’s conception of Gkmndagupta's rule in Vai^ in 
M3. 524 is the creation of his own imagination, and the interval between him 
and his great grandson is not so ridiculously small as he wants to prove. 
Still more deplorable is the statement that Kumiaragupta I was ruling in 
M.S, 529. Kuraaragupta I was ruling when the temple was built in 493 m.s. 
Then we are told that after the lapse of considerable time, when other Kings 
had come and gone, the temple was damaged and in thef year 529 M.s. it 
was repaired.^8 xjjig statement should have no doubt in our mind that 
Kumaragupta I had died long before 529 M.s. when the inscription was put 
up. 

Mr. Mookerjee has made yet another important discovery. He says, 
Kumiaragupta I’s son was Budhagupta wrongly read as Puragupta ”, and 
in support of this he refers to a note of Mr. S. K. Saraswati.^"* The correc- 
tion of the legend on the Hoe specimen of Purugupta’s coin proposed by 
Mr. Saraswati is hardly acceptable. Simply because the upper letter seem? 
to have horizontal top stroke it can’t be regarded as a ^ instead of p, for we 
must remember that there are numerous, instances in the records of the Im- 
perial Guptas where the top stroke of p has been made inordinately long c.g. 
compare the p in Kausthalapuraka in line 20, and in line 21 of the 

Allahabad Inxription of Samudragupta and in ^ and in lines 2 and 6 
of the Eran inscription of Toratnaipa. When the letter is not quite distinct 
as in the present case, we can easily confuse it with b. If we closely examine 
the left hand vertical line of the upper letter on the coin we shall find that it 
is very thick at the top. In other words there is a top mark above. This 
would never happen in a b of this period which has not developed a top 
mark as yet. Therefore the letter has been correctly read as p and the pro- 
posed correction is unwarranted. Coming to the lower letter, it is surprising 
how any one could ever mistake it for a dh. Firstly this letter has a top 
mark, while dh in Gupta inscriptions never gets a top mark. The earliest 
example of dh with a top mark occurs in the ^aitraka grants of the sixth 
century a.d. The lower letter on the coin is clearly a vertical line with a top 
mark, with no traces of a curve on its right. What Mr. SarAswati takes for 
the curve of dh or .s is in reality the cur\^ of a letter in the marginal legend, 
and has nothing to do with this vertical line. The lower letter is, therefore, 
dearly a r and with no stretch of imagination can we make it either dh or s. 
The name on the coin was correctly deciphered by Allan, and in an attempt 
to find gold coins of Budhagupta, we should not draw upon imagination. 
Even without going into the merits of Mr. Saraswati’s suggestion we can 
confidently say that the name of Kumaragupta’s son in the Bhitari seal is 
not Budhagupta. It is Phru (not Pura), as may clearly be seen cm the 


13. ^ *ni^: I II 

14. A gold coin of Budhagupta, L C., Vol. I, pp. 691-2. 
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Nalanda Seals.^^ That Bhudagapta is not a son of Kuimragupta I but a 
later descendant, is evident from Budhagupta’s own sealing now published 
by Dr. Hiranand.^Q It is futile to attempt, to establish that Hiuen Tsang*s 
^kraditya is Kumaragupta I and he must have been followed by Budha- 
gupta. According to Hiuen Tsang Sakraditya ruled not long after the death 
of Buddha. Should we then place Kumaragupta I sometimes in the 4th 
century B.C. and Candragupta I earlier still ? 

In the closing portion of his rejoinder Mr. Mookerjee rempirks, tht* 
tale told by Yuan Chwang is not in the least pseudo-h'^trrical as suppose! 
by Mr. Jagan Nath and his authority the late Vincent SmuiI*’, Mr 
Mookerjee again betrays his ignorance. Dr. V. A. Smith never rejected 
the account of Hiuen Tsang as untrue. Rather, he has attemph:d to recon 
die the discrepancy between the pilgrim's account and the epigtaphic evidence 
by suggesting the formation of a confederao/ belv/Lec. Vasodharman and 
Baladitya, On the other hand I have followed the views held by Huernle, 
J. J. Modi, and John Allan ; and rejected Hiuen Tsang’s v rsion as untrue. 


15. See my article in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congresst L^ore, 

g 

16. Nalmda And Its Epigraphic Material, Mem. Arch, Sur. No. 66, p. 64. 



NANDIVARMAN II AND THE SIEGE OF NANDIPURAM 

By 

S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAN, Chidambaram. 

The reign of Nandivarman I! Pallava Malla occupies a unique position' 
in the history of the Pallavas. There was a break in the succession of the 
royal line of Simhavishnu when Paramesvaravarman II passed away suddenly 
and issueless. The events describing the chaos that prevailed in the land,, 
the way in which the ministers, the body of learned men and other subjects 
chose a successor to the deceased king, his coronation, and other main events 
in the history of Nandivarman II are depicted in sculptures together with 
illustrative label-inscriptions on the inner southern wall of enclosure of the 
Vaikuipta-perumal Koil at Riandpuram. It was a temple built by him and 
its ancient name was Paramesvara Vishnugraham ‘(Vinnaharam in Tamil)—- 
after his pre-abhisheka name of Paramesvaran alias Pallavamalla. 

The selection of Nandivarman as king, and his coronation are described 
in great detail and vividness in the label-inscriptions referred to above. After 
Paramesvaravarman II had attained Svarga (svargasttaravadu), the MMtrds, 
the Ghatikaiyars, and MulapTakritis decided to wait on a deputation on 
Hiranyavarma Maharaja— the leading member of the junior collateral branch 
of the Pallava family, and to make a reciuest of him to give them a king from 
the royal line who was pure in descent both on his father’s and mother’s side. 

When these waited on Hirainyavarman, he asked them why they came 
there. They replied that the kingdom had fallen into a state of anarchy 
(utsannamayadu), and it could not endure, and therefore they wanted as 
king one who was pure in descent on both sides. 

On hearing this, Hirainyavarman called his kinsmen (Kulamallar) and 
when asked, they refused the honour. Thereupon he called his four sons 
Sri Malian, Rapamallan, Samkramamallan and Pallavamailan and enquir- 
ed if any of them would accept the throne. While ordinarily every one would 
be eager to get this opportunity and compete for the throne, the three elderly 
sons were anxious to escaj:^ this responsibility and said that they would not 
acc^t the throne. Then came the youngest of them, whb said, “ I will.’’ On 
hearing this, Hiranyavarman suffered from mingled feelings — like the mixing 
of Ambrosia and poison (amrutamum — nahji — kalandanna ) — joy that his 
good and truth-loving son was going to enjoy Sovereignty and bring credit to 
the Ka^(Java House — and sottow at the parting of his son of tender age— 
barely twelve years old - and he soon decided that he could not spare his child 
for the throne. 

* The late Dr. C. MinaivSHI has brought out the importance of the sculptures 
and the label-inscriptions in a Memoir No. 63— Vaikuntha-perumal Temole, Kafidii. 
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Then the old and learned counsellor TaraiDdihon^a addressed 

Hiraioys^varman, thus : “ This child has paid his devotion to Vishnu. He is 
sure to become a Chakravartin. Cast away your sorrow and doubts.’* Thus 
consoled, Hiraoyavarman gave his son permission to go. The boy, now the 
king-elect, crossed' many hills, rivers, forests and plains ( c) and went in the 
direction of the capital. On hearing this Pallava Araiyar came accompanied 
by his great army (Mahabalam) to w^elcome him and took him, mounted on 
an elephant, to the great city of K^ci. The MaMsdmmta, Nagaratidrs (the 
merchant-guilds) and the Mulaprakritis and Kadakica M tt'^raiyar accorded a 
fitting reception to the king-elect and took him to the palace (Koj J). 

Then took place the abhislu ham i.e., the coronation and the ceremony of 
investiture. He was presented with the drum called Samudragcsham, the 
dhwaja of Khadovmga, the lanchana of the Bull and the sign-manual of 
Videl Vidiugu. After these glorious celebratioas, he, who had now become 
Perumdnadigal, ruled the kingdom. 

About this king the Pattattalmahgalam grant mentions that he ruled his 
kingdom even while young (adatta prathitabali-yvaiva-rajyam) while the 
Ka^kkudi plates say, At present his prosperous kingdom, in which enemies 
are subdued by the power of (mere) commands is ruled as far as the ocean 
by Nandivarman, who was chosen by the subjects {vruta prajdbih). 

He ruled for 65 years, and these years were full of unparalleled troubles 
both external and internal, and lie overcame all of them and remained an 
Ekadhtra — a peerless hero ! Four copper plate deeds of his reign have come 
to light. The Udaiyendiram plates of his 21st year, the Ka.^kkiidi plates 
of his 22nd year, the Tandahthottam plates of his 58th year and the Pattat- 
talmalhgalam' plates of his 61st year. Of thesis the Udayendiram plates de- 
scribe the services rendered by his general IJdayachandra who, says the grant,, 
“ was born in the race of Puchan which had been handed down by (i.e., had 
been in the hereditary service of) the uninterrupted succession of the Pallava 
race ; who, when he perceived that Pallavamalla was besieged in Nandipura 
by the Dramila prince's, unable to bear this, like the visible death of the crowd 


A few renderings on p. 34 are wrong and are here rendered correctly. They are ; 

Page 34. para. 3 :--‘Each of the first three in turn refused to go saying “you 
had better go as a king ; we will not.“ There is no warrant for this in the original. 

Para 4 : — ‘ And w^ith his heart filled as if with ambrosia and fire at the «iine 
time (amrtamannereri kalanda hridayasthanaki) he refused to send his son, a boy 
who was only twelv^e years old,“ This rendering is based on the old reading of the 
inscription given in S.I.I.IV, but the text of this inscription has been revised by 
the late Mr. A, S. Ramanatha Aiyar and is published on pp, 54-55 of the Memoir. 
‘ Ambrosia and fire This makes no sense. The mixing of Ambrosia and poison 
Amrita and Nanji is a better rendering — and in my opinion a correct one. 

For literary support of this comparison of the mixing of nectar and poison 
see the Rrniayma^Sundara^daiLivia 37 Sarga-Sloka Amrtam Visha ^Sam 

Srushfam tvuyd Vdnara bhashitam 

See also the Tamil Epic fivakachintammistanzsi 250 — “ AmirtunnahiumMedm*' 
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of the eneiriles of Pallavamalla, slew with (his) sharp sword, which glittered 
like the petal of a water-lily, the Pallava king ChitTomdya and others ” (S. I. L 
II, P.. III, i^age 872), 

Chitramaya seems to have been a pretender to the Pallava throne and 
he had gained the support of the Tamil kings, chiefly the Pandya ruler. In 
this struggle for the throne Nandivarman was forced to flee for safety to 
Nandipura where he was besieged by Chitramaya and his allies. It was at 
this critical hour that the loyal general of Nandivarman struck the pretender 
down, vanquished his foes and rescued his master. 

Which is Nandipura where Nandivarman was besieged and from which 
he was rescued by his general ? 

Regarding its identification, Mr. Gopalan (in his History of the Pallavas 
of Kahcht — p. 124) says “One of the most important of the achievements 
of Udayachandra whose exploits are enumerated in the Udaiyendiram plates 
was the release of Nandivarman II from the fortified town of Nandipura 
which was besieged by his enemies, the Tamil kings. Nandipura, which is 
identical with Nandipuiavinnagaram of Tirumafigai Alvar, is situated not far 
from the modem town of Kumbhakonam and is now-a-days known as 
Nathan-Kovil. During the later Pallava age, especially in the eighth century, 
this place appears to have served as the seat of Pallava power in the southern 
districts, and was presumably fortified, ft is noteworthy that the hymns to 
this shrine of Tirumafigai Ajvar who was a contemporary of Pallavamalla, 
have a clear reference to Nandivarman.” 

So Gopalan identifies Nandipura with Ndthdn Kail which the Vaishna- 
vite hymnist Timmafigai Alvar calls by the name of Nandipuravint^agaram 
and he ‘further quotes a stanza from the Alvars hymns about this place to 
prove that there is a clear reference to Ndndivarjnan. In this connection he 
relies on the line — “ Nandi-pani-scyda-nagar — Nandi- pura-vinnagaram” 

I am not so clear about the evidence warranting Mr. Gopalan's cock- 
sureness about the reference to Nandivarman the king in the line above referred 
to. Because the term ‘ pani-seyda ’ may mean either a city enriched with the 
sacred works by Nandi, the king or a city in which Nandi (the deva) wor- 
shipped the Lord and had his salvation. For according to local legends the 
place is called Nandipuravinnagaram because Nandideva was granted salva- 
tion by the Lord who exhibited Himself in this place in answer to Nandi- 
deva’s work of devotion. 

On the other hand, there is clear epigraphical evidence that Nmdipuram 
was an alternate name to .Ayirattali of which Palaiyaru formed a part — a 
place also near Kumbakonam and Nathan Kovil— but has greater historical 
associations as a secondary capital of the Cholas in later times. An inscrip- 
tion of a certain Parakesarivarman in his 8th year (who may perhaps be 
Uttama Chola) from Tiruppalanam mentions a gift of 90 sheep for lamp 
by one Tiruvali Ayiravan who was a native of Nandipuram alias Ayirattali. 
(145 of 1927-28). 
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In two inscriptions of Parantaka, Ayirattali is said to be in Kijfc Kurram, 
,a subdivision of Ten-karai-nadu (Kumbakonam 249 of 1911 — ; TjruF^alanam 
164 of 1927-28 — 30th year). A commentary of a tamil grwitoar; Vira 
Soliyam calls Sundara chola King of Nandipura. A standard measure of 
Nandipuram is referred to in inscriptions of Sundara Choia (365 of 1924) 
and Rajaraja I (367 of 1924). In the smaller Leyden grant of the 2Cth year 
of Kulottunga I, the grant is said to have been issued ‘ while he was pleased to 
rest on the reclining couch (pallippidam > called Kalihgarayan in the bathing 
hall within the palace at Ayirattali alias Ahavamallapura; The latter ti^^le 
Ahavarmdla kulah^^a, is a title of Virarajendra. In a later inscriptk>n his 
reign (32 year — !§rimush,iiam — 233 of 1916) Ayirattali is said to have the 
alternate name of Minavan-men-kanda-!§olapuram which in an iowscription of 
Vikrama Chola (14 year 194 of 1931) takes the variant form Ven Kanda- 
^ojapuram. 

Inscriptions of Rajaraja II and Rajadhiiaja 11 also refer to the palace 
at Ayirattali (163 of 1906, and 433 of 1924). 

The triumphal celebratftm of Kulottunga III after the third conquest of 
Madura ended in the retaliation by the P^dyas under the illustrious Mar»'^- 
varman Sundara Pai^dya I, the. founder of the second Empire of the Panjdyas 
(acc. 1216 A.D.). This Pandya ruler is said to have performed with res- 
plendent, grandeur the anointment as hero ( V!ra-abishcka) ini the anointing 
hall of the Chola- Valavan at Ayirattali whose glory is hard to be extolled by 
poets and whose golden walls of enclosure reached even as far as the sun in 
the sky (parutivaniToyum — Atakap-purisai — ^Ayirattali), and as a consequence 
thereof he took the title of “ ^if-SoHjadu-kondu — Mudi-kopda S(C)lapurattu 
virar-abhishekam-paijjii-aruliya '' — i.e., the King who took Sonadu and who 
was pleased to perform Virabisheka at Mudi-koiiida i^lapuram. From this 
prasasti of Maravarman Sundara P^dya L it is clear that Ayirattali was a 
capital of the Cholas, that it^ was well fortified, and it had the alternative 
name of Mudikonda Solapurana. Two other inscriptions (72 of 1924 and 9 
of 1926) make us infer that Palaiyaru ™-a place also near Kumbakonam. which 
was the royal residence of Chola kings — formed part of Mudikonda-^la- 
puram.* In an inscription of Rajendra I (7 year 271 of 1927) Pajaiyapi gets 
this alternate name of MudigPhd'a-^^lapuram. 


* 72 of 1924. Tiruppattur - Ramnad dist. 

(15 + l)t=: 16 year of ‘Sundara Pandya deva who was pleased to present the 
Chola country.’ Mentions “ Maravarman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulottunga 
Chola deva who having beeni pleased to take the two Kohgus, Ham, and Karuvur, 
was pleased to perform the anointment of victors at Palavarfur" (Palavarrur is the 
original form of Palah’iaru. 

9 of *1926 — Iraniyur— Ramnad dist. 15 year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
deva “who took the two Kohgus, I|am (Ceylon), Karuvur, the crown and the 
crowned head of the chola, and having performed the anointment of heroes anjJ of 
victors in the maodapa at Palaiyaru in Mudjkoacida Sojapuram. was pleased to give 
hack the crown and Mudikoaida Solapuram “to Kulottunga chola Deva,” 
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The foregoing set of facts point out that Ayirattali was a well fortified 
Chola capital, that it had an alternate name of Mudikooda-iSolapuram, that it 
flourished at least till the 13th century a.d. and that Palaiy&ru formed part 
of Ayirattali. Therefore the Nmdipuram which is otherwise known as 
Ayirattali according to the Tiruppalanam inscription (145 of 1927-28) should 
be the place called Nandipuram where Nandivarman was besieged by Chitra- 
maya and the Dramila Kings according to the Udayendiram plates. If these 
facts are established, we have in the Udayendiram plates the earliest reference 
to this place as a f of lifted secondary capital of the Pallavas. and it was this 
place already distinguished that played a glorious part in the days of Chola 
ascendency. 


< There is another ‘ Ayirattali ’—a quarter of Niyamam (modem Nemam, Tanjore 
district) referred to in inscriptions of Rajaraja I. (S.I.I. Vol. II, pp. 281, 284, ^7, 
290, 294 & 296). I uonder whether this was a fortified place. 



THE KRTA ERA**' 

By 

DHIRENDRA NATH MOOKERJEE. 


From epigraphic evidence we know of an era called Kfta. Tlie precise 
interpretation of this term was for a long time shrouded i . mystery* Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar in his ‘Epigraphic Notes and Questions, XXI. l»ie years 
called Krta. / {Ind. Ant. 1932, pp. 101-103) has put forth the suggestion 
that the Krta Era is identical with the Krta cr Satya Yuga introrluced by 
Kalki as stated in the Pur^as. He also showed from the late Jayaswal +hat 
according to some Pur^as Kalki has come and gone. ‘ ]'\:s shows that th'^ 
Kali Age has also passed away, giving rise to the Krta which is therefore 
now going on’. Dr. Bhandarkar could not continue his .Mjdies on this 
most interesting topic. Evidence of an overwhelming nature has now been 
found to show the correctness of his view. In the Matsya Pur dm, ch. 47, 
verses 255 and 262, it is stated ‘ Tatah kale vyatite tu sa dcvo-ntaradhJyata * 
(then after sometime that King Kalki departed) also ‘ksine Kaliyugc ta:?- 
mins-tatah Krtam-avartata ’ (Kali yuga having ended, the Krta was then 
ushered in) as already shown by Jayaswal and Dr. Bhandarkar. In the 
Kolki Purdna (Part III Ch* 19) also, it is distinctly stated that after the 
introduction of the Krta yuga Kali departed from] this world. On hearing 
of his departure king Visakhayupa also installed his son on the throne and 
left for the forest. It is stated in the Kalki Purdna that Kalki defeated the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Mlecchas with the help of king Visakhayupa 
and then introduced the Kfta, at the end of the Kali Yuga. In the Jyolir- 
viddbkarmm by Kalidasa (ch. 10, verses 110 and 112) we find the names 
of the six epoch makers amon^ whom Bali is mentioned as one. 'Fhc verse 
has a variant reading which^ runs thus : ‘ Yudhi?thirad Vikrama .^livahanau 
tato nrpah syad vijayfibhinandana tatastu Nagarjuna bhupatih Kalau Val- 
kih ?adete i^aka-karaka’ nrpah.’ Here Valki occurs in place of * Bali 
‘Valki’ is evidently incorrect, the correct form being Kalki. The verse 112 
runs thus : ‘ Nagarjuno, Rohitake k§itau Balir bhavi?yat-indro Bhrgukaccha- 
pattane Krta-pravrt-tv^-tad-anamtaram bhavet tada bhavi?yatyavanibhutor- 
katab(?) ’ After ‘Bali or Valki (Kalki) ’ the Krta Yuga was then ushered 
in, Even with the reading ‘ Bali ’ we get an interesting confirmation from 
the commentary of Bhavaratna on tlie above verses : ‘ Anuktani api atra 
granthantarad e^m vamsanamaniaha-Rajadhirajah kila Kalkir-atmabhus- 
tat-sthapito tat Balir atra diksakah We arc here told that Kalki was 
rajadhiraja and that when he passed away he established his son Bali on 

* A brief summary of a paper read before the * Second Indian History ^)n- 

gress* held at Allahabad in 1938. 
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the throne. Thus from the above it will clearly be seen that the interpreta* 
tion of ‘ Krta ’ as found in several inscriptions is the well known Krta or 
Satya Yuga introduced by Kalki. In the Skmda Purdna — Mahesvara 
Khanda Kumarika khanda — verses 248 to 276, are given some details of 
the different epochs including that of the Krta Yuga introduced by Kalki. 
There it is stated that the very first Krta Yuga was different from the others 
introduced later ‘ adyam Kita-Yugancanyad-tadanyebhyo vi^isyate ' 
(274)~~ 

While editing the ‘ Three Maukhari Inscriptions on Yupas : Krta year 
295 ’ in the Ep, Indica, Vol. XXIII, pp. 42-52. Prof. A. S. Altekar of the 
Benares Hindu University while quoting Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s opinion 
that the time has not yet come for suggesting a definite interpretation of 
the term ‘ Krta puts forth^ however, a tentative theory and suggests that 
‘ the era may originally have been started by a king named Krita who prob- 
ably scored a memorable victory and won great booty (Krita)’. In view of 
the overwhelming nature of evidence already stated it is clear that Krta 
was Krta because it was the Kitayugfa started by king Kalki. It is again 
strange that Krta should be taken as the name of a king, because in all 
inscriptions Krta is in apposition to ‘ Vatsara or Varsa ’ which means ‘ a year’. 
Now when we have such an expression as ‘ Krtesu catursu var?asate§u etc. 
in the Nagari inscription of year 481 how can Krta mean here a king called 
‘Krta’? What is meant by ‘481 years’ which aire Krta Kings as this ex- 
pression has to be so translated if Prof. Altekar’s theory is upheld ? Prof. 
Altekar cites the Sunak plate of Karnadeva and the Bhadresvar plate of 
Chalukya Jayasimhadeva dated in year 1148 and 1195 where the expression 
‘ Vikramasamvat ’ occurs and also shows that ‘ Valabhisamvat ’ occurs in 
some places. But these can very well be compound words. If Prof. Altekar 
could have cited an example like ‘ Vaikrama Samvatsara then his case might 
have been stronger. Krta must, therefore, be taken in the sense of ‘ the 
years of Krtayuga ’ ushered in by Kalki, 

Now, a few words regarding the epoch of the era. From the Kalki 
Pm an a we learn that the Krta era was started during the reign of king 
Visakhayupa. In the 'Puranas we have the name of only one king Visakha- 
yupa. son of Palaka of Avanti or Mialava of the Pradyota dynasty. The 
tradition among the Jainas is persistent that PMaka, the Lord of Avanti 
was anointed in the very night in which the Arhat Tirthahkara Mahavlra 
attained Nirv(a|ria which occurred in 528 b.c., according to Jaina tradition. 
From the Puranas we know that Palaka reigned for 24 years (28 years— 
Matsya) i.e,, from 528 to 504 (or 500 B.c., Matsya) b.c. who was followed 
by his son Visiakha Yupa who reigned for 50 years (53 years-Matsy a ) i.e. from 
504 to 454 B.c. (500 to 447 b.c., according to the Matsya Purapa)^. Thus Kalki 
with the .lelp of king Vi-^akha Yupa re-introduced the Krta era sometime be- 
tween 504 and 447 B.c. The reason why this Krta era was also known as 
the era traditionally handed down by the Malava tribe ‘ (Malava-gapa- 
amnate) or according to the settled usage among the Malava tribe’ or the 
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era counted from the establishment of the tribal Republic in Malava 
(M^ava-Gana-sthiti-vas^t) seems to be that king Vi^khayupa of Avanti 
or Malava re-introduced this Ktta era after granting the republican form 
of government in Malava (the golden age) during his reign (504 tc 447 B.C.). 
This supports my theory already put forth in a se{>arate paper on the epoch* 
of the' Kfta era being identical with the epoch of the Sree Har§a era mentioned 
by Alberuni i.e., 458 B.c. 

From the traditions quoted above we see tha*" the Kpta or Malava ern 
by Kalki and the Vikrama era introduced by Vikramadity: are qu'te distina 
and separate and the identity of the two assumed to support Fleet’s epcxrh 
of the Gupta era (a.d. 19-20) is incorrect. This wili be evident from the 
following : Riajladhiraja Yasodharman Viisauvaidhana defeated Mibirak ila. 
about Malava-gana year 589 == a.d. 532 on Dr. Fleet’s epoch. But a history 
of the patriarchs down to Simha, the 23rd of the Northern Buddhist^, whom 
Mihirakula' beheaded, was translated into Chinese in a.d. 172. The names 
of Vasubandhu, the 21st patriarch, and Mihirakula occur in this work, thus 
showing clearly that these ’must have flourished before k.d. 472. Thus the 
epoch of the Malava-gaiia era must be more than (532-472 or) 60 years 
prior to 58 b.c. Again, Kumarajiva fA.D. 383-412 in China) wrote a Life 
of Vasubandhu, not now extant, and read his Sata sd^tra before a.d. 380. 
Hence Vasubandhu’s death cannot be placed later than a.d. 360 and his con- 
temporary Narasiirhhagupta Baliaditya and the latter’s contemporary Mihira- 
kula must have flourished before' a.d. 360 ( = Gupta Sam. 40 according to 
Dr. Fleet). This sliows that the epoch of the Krta or Malava-gana era must 
be at least (532-3(50, or ) 172 years earlier than 58 b.c. i.e., the ejioch of the 
same cannot be later than (172 + 58, or) 230 B.c. and consequently also the 
epoch of the Gupta Vikramaditya era cannot be later than (319-172 or) 147 
A.D., from this evidence alone. 

It should be remembered, however, that the epoch of the era of the 
Lord of Malava (M‘alavesa) j.e., Vikramaditya Lord of Ujjaini (Ujjayinl- 
punavaiiadhlsvara) in Malava, is quite distinct from the era of the ‘ Malava- 
gana 

From another source the correctness of the above epoch (458 b.c. for 
the Kfta era) will follow. According to universal Indian tradition the Kali 
Yuga began from 3102 B.c. But from the duration of the four Yugas (aMaha- 
yuga) as found in Hindu astronomical treatises and the Puraijas it does not 
follow that a Krta or Satya yuga began about 458 B.c. However, John 
Bentley in his 'On the Hindu Systems of Astronomy’ (Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. VIII, 1808, pp. 223-244) showed from an unknown work ‘Graha Man- 
jari’ that a shorter cycle of thd four Yugas (Mahayuga) comprising 2,400 
years was also in use among the early Hindus in addition to the bigger cycles 
of Yugas. Dividing, similar to a Mahayuga of the bigger cycle, a Kali of 
the shorter cycle comprises 240 yeats. Thus from the beginning of a Kali 
to the end of another Kali or the beginning of Krta (Satya), we Rave 
(2400+240, or) 2,640 years. We know that in ancient times the year con- 
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sisted of 366 days. Therefore, 2,640 years of 366 days are equivalent to 
2,645 years and some days more. Thus a Kali Yuga beginning in 3,102 b.c. 
the next Kali ended in (3,102-2,645, cm*) 457 B.c. when a new Kfta began. 
This proves clearly that the Epoch of the Kfta era is practically identical 
with the epoch of the Sree Har§a era, i.e. 458-457 B.c. 

According to Jaina tradition Mahavira attained Nirvana, three years 
and some months before the close of the fourth age called Du$§ama Susama 
in the great period called Avasarpiiii. As Mahavira' attained Nirvi^a in 
528 B.C., the Dui?§ama Susama period ended in 525 b.c. from which date the 
Du§§ama age began. From Gunabhadra’s Uttarapuriana as quoted by 
I>r. Shamasastri (‘The Age of the Early Guptas’, An Rep. of the Mysore 
Arch. Dep. for 1923) we know that when one thousand years of the Du^^ama 
age had elapsed there; was born a Kalki in Pataliputra in a Maha Magha year. 
Now a thousand years from 525 b.c. leads us to a.d. 475. The previous year 
A.D, 474 was a Maha Magha year according to the twelve years’ cycle of Jupi- 
ter. Past and future incarnations of Kalki, the oppressor of the Mlecchas, the 
Jainas and the Buddhists at intervals of about 1000 years from Mahavira is 
persistent among the Jains who even calculated a Kalki era from the Kalki bom 
in A.D. 474. Now a Kalki having been born in a.d. 474, the previous Kalki 
was born according to Jaina tradition one thousand years earlier in (1000-473, 
or) 527 B.c. i.e. immediately after Mahavira’s Nirvana. As Kalki lived up 
to 701 to 72 years according to Jaina tradition, i.e. up to (527-70 or 72) 
457 or 455 b.c, evidently he introduced the Krta era about 458 B.c. and then 
departed from this world. Thus Jaina tradition also supiX)rts the epoch of 
the Kita era introduced by Kalki to be about 458 b.c. 

From independent sources let us see when the Krta or Malava-gaaia era 
was established. K. P. Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity has definitely esta- 
blished that the Malavas had a republican form of government. TTie Ma- 
la va-gaina (Republic of the Malavas) is not mentioned by Painini (c. 600 B.c.). 
Nor is it found mentioned in the literature of Buddha’s time' (500 B.C.), 
though other gmias are found mentioned. Katyayana (c. 340 B.c.), the 
priest of the last Nanda, in his Vartika of Panini mentions the Malava-galiia. 
The Greek writers of c, 325 B.c. mention the defeat of the MMavas at the 
hands of Alexander’s army. Hence* in Canakya’s Artha-sastra (c. 315 B.c.) 
no mention of the* Republic in Malava is to be found. The MialaVas 
again asserted their independence and we find their Republic (gapa) men- 
tioned by Patanjali, the i^riest of Pusyaimitra (c. 180 B.c.), in his Media- 
bhdsya of Painini. These Malavas were' finally defeated by Samudragupta 
( c. 50 B.c. ) . The Greek writers tell us that the Malava Republic was estab- 
lished long before 325 b.c. Hence it was established sometime between 400 
and 500 b.c. (after Buddhas death), say about 450 b.c. This was considered 

by the Malavas as the ushering in of the Kita or the Golden Age. 

* 

As the Epoch of the Gupta Vikramaditya era is about 400 years later 
than the epoch of the Krta era, as is known from epigraphic evidence, we 
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get an indirect support of the epoch of the era of the Gupta Vikramiditya 
to be 5£ B.a the well-known epoch of the Vikrama era. 

I now append a list of the inscriptions recorded in the Krta or ‘ Malava- 
gapa’ era with their corresponding equh^lents in Chris^tian era assuming 
458 B.c. to be the epoch of the era. 

1. The two Nands§ (Rajputana) pillar inscriptions dated in Krta 
year 282 (Dr. Bhandarkar's List of NoTihem Imcripiiom No. 1) records 
the performance of the §a§tiratra sacrifice by ^aktiguiiaguru. Tlis date is, 
therefore, equivalent to (458-282, or) 176 b.c. during Pu?yami*^a's rule 
when Vedic sacrifices were revived. 

2. The newly discovered three Maukhari inscriptions on Yiipas {Ep, 
Ind., Vol. XXIII. No. 7, pp. 42-52) dated in Krta yeai 295 mentions Mahl- 
senlapati Vala. This title ‘ Mahasenapati ’ reminiscent of ^unga times (cf. 
Seniapati Pusyamitrai) is noticed by Prof. A. S. Altekah the editor of the 
inscriptions. The date of the inscriptions is equivalent to (458-295, or) 163 
B.c. during Pu§yamitra*s reign. 

3. The Vijaygadh inscription of Vi§i.iuvardhana (Bhandarkar’s List 
No. 2) dated in Krta year 428 is equivalent to (458-428, or) 301 B.c. ( — 
v.s. 28 current) during Candragupta Vi or his son Samudragupta’s rule. 

4. The Mandasor inscription of Naravarman, father of Viivavarman 
of the inscription following, (Bhandarkar’s List No. 3), dated in Krta or 
Malava-glaiiia year 461 is equivalent to Vikram year 61= a. d. 4 during 
Chandraguptal IPs rule. ‘Naravarman is called in the inscription Simha- 
vikrantagamin, which most probably refers to his being a feudatory of Candra- 
gupta II of the Gupta family one of whose titles was Simhavikrama ’. 

5. The Gangdhiar inscription of Vi4vavarman, father of Bandhuvarman 
who w^ a feudatory of Kumaragupta I, (Bhandarkar'si List No. 4) dated 
in Krta year 480 is equivalent to v.s. 80=A.D. 23 and falls during Candra- 
gupta IPs rule. 

6. Dr. Bhandarkars Nagari epigraph (Bhandarkar’s List No. 5) 
dated in Krta year 481 is* equivalent to v.s. 81=a.d. 24 and falls daring 
Candragupta IPs reign. 

7. The Mandasor inscriptions of Kum^gupta and Bandhuvarman, 
(Bhandarkar^s List No. 6 and 8) dated in Malava-gaija years 493 and 529 
during Kumtogupta.Ps rule are equivalent to v.s. 93 and 129 ( ^a.d 36 
and 72 respectively ) when Kumaragupta I was ruling (Kumaragupta I reign- 
ed from Sam. 93 to 136). 

8. The Mandasor inscriptions of Prabhakara (Bhanimrkar s Ust No. 

7) in Malhiva year 524 mentions the early Gupta Emperor Candra- 

guptJt II and his son Govindagupta- In this inscription Indra ( - Mahendra 
= Kumaragupta I, who is styled Bri Mahendra ’ on his coins) is represent- 
ed as being suspicious of Govinda’s power, thus showing dearly that the 
Malava year 524 must fall within KurnSra I’s reign. This date is equivdent 
to V.S. 124 = A.D. 67 and falls during GovindaguptaTs brother Kunfiragupta 
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Tfi nife. (Kumaragupta} I reigned from Sam. 93 to 136). ‘As PrabhSkara 
is called Guptianvayari-drurna-dhumia-ketu, he probaWy was a feudatory of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty*. 

9. The Mandasor inscription of Rajadhiraja Ya4o-dharman Vi^inuvar* 
dhana who defeated Mihirakula, as we know from the former’s two other 
inscriptions, (Bhandarkak’s List No, 9) dated in Malava year 589, is equi- 
valent to v.s. 189“ a.d. 132, showing clearly that Mihirakula as well as 
Narasirhhagupta BalSditya lived during this time thus exactly verifying the 
date for these, as preserved in Yuan Chwang’s Records. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

THE silver jubilee OF THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESE/J^CH INSTITUTE, POONA 

In our Notes for January, 1942, we gave in brief a short account of the 
signal services rendered by the Bhandarkai Oiiental Research Institute, 
Poona, to the cause of Oriental learning during the last twenty*, wve years. 
We also announced tlie general programme of the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
then contemplated by the Institute. Subsequently in November 1942, tiie 
Institute* decided to celebrate its Silver Jubilee on the 4th and 5th oi Janu- 
ary, 1943, and fixed up a suitable progiamme for this ' Tspicious function. 
We are now happy to report that this memorable function in the annals of 
the Institute is now an accomplished fact ard it is our duly to record here 
a short account of it for tlje information oi our readers, especially those who 
could not attend the function personally owing to the present disturbed con- 
ditions of travd. 

The celebrations of tlie Jubilee commenced on the morning of Monday, 
the 4th of January, 1943, in a spacious tnat^4opa specially constructed on the 
western side of the main building of the Institute. To the west of this 
nupjujiapai the site for the planting of a Vato tree was selected. At this site 
Principal Vaijanath Kashinath Rajwade, m.a., the veteran Vedic scholar* and 
the Chairman of the First Executive Board of the Institute, planted with his 
own hand a robust Va(a plant in the presence of a distinguished gathering 

1. Principal Rajwade was bom in 1859. He was one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Working Committee of the Institute (1915-1918) with 
four Secretaries : Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. P. D. Gune, Mr. N. B. Utcikar, 
and Dr. KURTKOTI (now His JToIincjs Sd Saimkanacsarya of Nasak). Dr. GUNE 
worked wholeheartedly as Secretary of the Institute from 1918 to 1921, p i>eriod 
during which he laid the foundation of the future greatness of the Instiluie with 
the help of his colleagues on the first executive Board, \nz. Prin, Rajwade, Dr. 
Belvalkar, Mr. Utgikar, Prof. R, D. Karmarkar, Dr. N. G. Sardesai, Prof. R. 
D. Ranade and Rao Br. K, G. JosHi and other sympathisers of the Institute. 
The Institute owes much to these woiikers as they initialed such activities as the 
Mahabharata Edition, jhe First Oriental Conference, the Government Oriental Series, 
the Annals of the Institute, etc. All these aictivities in their full blossom iww 
bear ample testimony to the wisdom, , foresight and energy of these pioneer build- 
ers. A history of the origin' and progress of the Institute during the last 25 years 
based on authentic records needs to be written in extenso before long by scholars 
like Dr. Belvalkar, Prof. Ranade and Prin. Karmarkar, whose impressions of 
the early life of the Institute are still vivid Dr. Gune died in 1922, Mr, Utcikar 
died in T930 and Dr. N. G'. Sardesai, the first Treasurer of the Institute passed 
away on 22nd Januaiy^ 1943. Dr. Sardesai was a Vice-Patron of the Insdtute. 
He could not attend the Silver Jubilee celebrations owing to his illness in spite of 
an intense dearei to dal so and it is really tragic that he ^lould pass away before 
these notes are published I 
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consisting of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, delates of l€?amed bodies in India, 
nuembers of the Institute and other gu<ests. It was an impressive ceremony 
at} 8*30 A.M. when the rays of the early sun had just begun to brighten the 
landscape and the still rocks of the adjoining hills, the delegates of mother 
earth at this auspicious ceremony, which was attended with Vedic prayers 
sung by a band of Vaidika Brahmanas. After the distribution of dak^ina 
to the Brahmaipas and to the guests assembled the morning pro- 

gramme was concluded. 

The main programme of the day was fixed up for the? evening and pub- 
lic interest in it was roused to such an extent that almost two hours before 
the commencement of the programme a stream of visitors to the mandapa was 
gathering force and by 5 p.m. this gorgeously decorated was packed 

to the full with ladies and gentlemen, the best representatives of the intellcc- 
tuaJ life of Poona. Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committe'e and Chairman of the Regulating Council of the 
Institute accompanied with Principal J. R. Ghartore, the Chairman of the 
Executive Board and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the. energetic secretary of the 
Institute received at the' door of the mmdupa Sir S. Radhakrishnan and the 
Raja Saheb of Bhor, the president of the inaugural function aW' intro- 
duced him to the members of the Regulating Council, the General Editor 
of the Mahiabharata, Dr. V- Si.. Sukthankar and the Curator of 
the Institute, Mr. P. K. Code. Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the popular Poona 
leader in a suitable speech introduced the President to the audience and 
proposed him to the chalir. The Rajasaheb of Aundh in his welcome speech 
reviewed the manifold activities of the Institute during the last quarter of 
a century and the appreciation they had evoked from scholars all over the 
world. He also indicated the future programme of the Institute and ap- 
pealed to the younger generation of intellectuals in the country to carry on 
the good work of their predecessors who by dint of perseverance coupled 
with hope and optimism had brought the* Institute to a degree of perfec- 
tion unattainable by academic bodies with modest resources: The Rajasaheb 
of Bhor thanked the management of the Institute for giving him an oppor- 
tunity to alssociate himself with the Jubilee celebrations, which were a crown- 
ing glory to the enduring work done by the Institute during the last 25 
years. The several delegates of eminent learned bodies present on the occa- 
sion then read messages of congratulations and good wishes from their res- 
pective institutions. The Secretary of the Institute communicated to the 
audience the names of eminent bodies and persons, who had sent their 
messages for the occasion but who could not be present at the function. 
From these messaged we quote the following message of His Excellency Sir 
Roger Lumley, the Governor of Bombay, who is the President of the Insti- 
tute 

** Since its foundation more than a quarter of century ago, the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute has rendered great service to the cause 
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of Oriental lealming, and de^ly enriched the tradition of Indian scholar 
ship. As President of the Institute I am proud of the noteworthy cofitri- 
butions which have been made to the study of India's literary heritage under 
its auspices, and I am glad of the occasion of its Silver Jubilee to congra- 
tulate it upon the brilliant achievements in Indian classical schdarship which 
it has fostered during the past 25 years. I give my best wish^ for the 
Institute for the future and I shall look forward in particular to the day 
when its great work for the Mahabharata has beer successfully completed.” 

The message was hailed with cheers by the distinguishec' gather* ^.g. The 
Secretary also read a message fromi H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson, the formei 
Governor of Bombay and President of the Institute, who is now the Gover- 
nor of Queensland. The message was accompanied with a contribution fo: 
the Silver Jubilee Fund which brought a sweet rememb»‘?nce of Sir Leslie 
Wilson’s visit to the Institute in 1927, when the first fascicule of Dr. 
Sukthankar’s critical edition of the Mahabharata was presented to His 
Excellency. 

The President then announced that the following eminent scholars were 
elected honorary members of the Institute on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee : — Sir S. Radhakrishnan, M. M. Di\ Gaurishankar H. Ojha 
M M. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, Prof. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M. 
M. Prof. P. V. Kane, Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Dr. B. G. Law, and Prof. Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

The Secretary further announced amidst cheers the following donations : - 

1. Rajasaheb of Bhor — ^Ra 2,500 (for the foundation of a Silver 

Jubilee Research Fellowship at the Institute). 

2. Shrimant Kanayyalal Bhandari of Indore— Rs. 2,(X)0 (Mahabha- 

rata Fund). 

3. H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government — Rs. 500 (Silver Jubilee Fund). 

4. H. H. Sau. Maharani Indirabaisaheb Holkar of Indore— Rs. 500 

(Mahabharata Fund). 

5. H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda — Rs. 250 (Silver Jubilee Fund). 

6. H. H. the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior)— Rs. 250 (Silver Jubilee 

Fund). 

7. H. H. the Mahatanisaheb of Dewas (Senior),— Rs. 251 (Silver 

Jubilee Fund). 

8,. Shrimant Rajasaheb of Phaltan— Rs. 100 .'Silver Jubilee Fund). 

9. Mr. M. R.; JosHi— Rs. 500 (Mahabharata Fund) in memory of his 

father the late Mr. R. B. Josin, the author of Marathi Grammars 

and other books. 

(The last of these donations was announced on the evening of the next day). 
The Secretary further announced that 15 new life-members were created on 
the occasion of the Jubilee a^ read out their names to the gathering. Minor 
contributions to the Sil4w;i-#rfwlee Fund received from the Members and other 
sympathisers amounted to about Rs. 1,500 in response to the' appeal sent to 
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them. The Secretary thanked all the donors for their ^xmtaneous co-c^- 
ration and the generosity shown by them on the occasion whidi was quite 
encouraging in spite of the troubled times through which India was passing 
at the moment. At the' request of the President Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
then announced the publication of two important research publications edited 
by tlie learned Secretary Dr. R. N. Dandekar, viz. (1) Progress oj Indie 
Studies which contains al survey of the work done in several brandies of 
Indology in India and outside during the last 25 years (pages 406) taken 
by eleven eminent scholars; (2) Silver Jubilee Volum oj the Afhds 
(nearly 690 pages and 20 plates) containing 70 research articles on a variety 
of subjects pertaining to Indology. Sir S. Radhakrishnan next awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medals for their “Distinguished Services to the Institute’' 
to five gentlemen, viz. Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, b.a., Rajasaheb 
of Aundh, the prominent originator and patron of the Mahabharata' scheme ; 
Prindpal J4 R. Gharpure, b.a., llb., the present Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board' with energetic leadership and solid work to his credit for the well- 
being of the Institute. Rao Bahadur. Dr. S. K. BelYalkar, m.a., ph.d., one 
of the founders of the Institute, who has identified himself with its work 
and guided it with rare devotion, industry and optimism during the last 25 
years ; Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. m.a.^ ph.d., the helmsman of the Institute’s 
epoch-making enterprise of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, who by 
the high standard of his scholarship has brought international honour to the 
, work of the Institute, and Mr. P. K. Code, m.a., who by his vigilant and 
efficient administrationt as Curator of the Institute and also by the rich har- 
vest of his learned papers has helped to consolidate the reputation of the 
Institute for rigorous methodology and precise scholarship in the domain 
of the literary and cultural historiography of India. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the chief guest, then delivered his Silver Jubilee 
address which was listened to by the audiencf with rapt attention. The text 
of this beautiful and inspiring address will be published in'extenso in the 
Annals of the Institute. We may, however, deal here with its salient points. 
In thanking the Institute for inviting him to give the address on this aus- 
picious occasion Sir Radhakrishnan observed that the late Sir Ramakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in whose name' the Instildte is founded was a master 
intdiect. He lived up to the standard which he' laid down for a good re- 
search student in one of his addresses delivered on 15th December, 1918. 
This Institute was the first of its kind for Indological studies and it has passed 
through the period of the armistice between the two wars catrying on its valu- 
able work unhampered by the events of the world. It is the duty of intellec- 
tuals to preserve the heritage of reason and speak foi" the tradition of civili- 
zation. There are certain things without which we cannot live and certain 
ot!v?r things without which we should not carc to live. We require to be 
educated not merely for life but for the good lit^f il^dia is the only country 
in the world which has preserved the malrvellous continuity of the essentials 
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of its civilization in spite of attacks from within and without. India has 
never been exclusive and thouc^ fascinated bsr other cultures it was never 
culturally subjugated. We must create, however, a future India with new 
conceptions of life and duty and movement is the essence of life. As the 
guardians of the essential wisdom of India it is our great fuiKtion to preserve 
and transmit to future genetations the burning faith in the spirit and equality 
of man which will consume selfishness and destroy bcaidase. In concluding 
his stirring address Sir Radhakrishnan said : — “ I hope very mucir that the 
impOTtant woric which the Institute has undertakeni will not be hani'«red by 
lack of funds. It will be a libel on our priiKcs and mendiarts to suggest that 
their generosity will fail in the matter of this great culiural enterprise.” 

Mr. B. S. Kamat, a Vice-President of the Institute, then proposed vole 
of thanks to the President the chief guest, Delegates of learned bodies and the 
public, which was carried with acclamation from the huge audience. After 
distribution of flowers the programme for the day terminated at about 8-30 P.M. 
The Rajasaheb of Aundh then gave a private exhibition of a film to Sir Ra- 
DMAKRISHNAN and Other guests in the Central Hall of the Institute. 

On Tuesday, the 5th January, the programme began wiih a group photo- 
graph of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the Delegates and Members of the Regu- 
lating Council of the Institute. At 9 a.m. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of the Uni- 
versity of Madras delivered an interesting lecture on ‘‘the Message of the 
Naimigaranya ” with Sir S. Radhakrishnan in the chair. 

Dr. Raja spoke about the great synthesis effected by thd ssigts of Nai- 
mi^arapya and of the perenniaf source of inspiration which the Vedic religion 
had given to India. He referred to the three great syntheses : the Vcdic, the 
E^ic, as adumbrated in the message of the Naimisa forest and finally the one 
which is being effected at the present time. He spoke at great length about 
the various systems of philosophy, including Buddhist and Jain, and demon- 
strated how this Great Epic of India brought the noblest message to every 
man in the simplest language. ’ If one was not born in India during the grrat 
MahabhSrata ago the' present one was the next best choice. He dclinea . 
the genius of the Naimisa sages in their ability to imbibe and synthesise or 
integrate living ideals and thoughts by sacrificing the effete ones, thus reno- 
vating eternally! the saniatggvE>harma, source of both attha and kama. It 
was an ultimate philosophy of value' which determined the result of the great 
Epic straggle, and so long as we Indians hold ourselves true to the eternal 
value of the spirit, so Irmg the message of the Great Epic of India will hold 
a beacon li^t of peace and goodwill to humanity in its onward march. 

The lecture was very well attended and was much appreciated by the 
audience. The concluding remarks of the President were also very inspiring. 
Dt. Vi. S. Sukthankar proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Raja and Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan. The delates then paid a visit to the Law C<^, 
Poona, where they wertjpjffkned and shown round by Prin. J. R. Gharputo. 

At 12 noon the Rajasaheb of Aundh gave a dinneT (Indian style) to Sir 
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S. RMBAmsHSAN. the l)d«gate^ Mentos oi the Jhstte and other guests. 
Frbm 3-30 KM. onwards an inlomial discussicai m Indoloaical topics 

carried on upto 6 p.m. with Rev. Father He«as SJ. in ttie Chair. Many 
distinguished scholars took part in it Rev. Father Heras took a brief review 
of the topics discussed and indicated some ol their important aspects* Dr. 
Manilal Patel, the Director of the BhSratiya Vidy^ Bhavan, Bombay; iho- 
posed a vote of thanks to the Presidoit and to all those who participated in 
the discussions. The Rajasaheb of Aundh arrived at 6 p.m. and was mseived 
by the Honorary Secretary and other numbers of the Executive Board of the 
Institute. The proceedings of the evening then commenced with the redtai 
of mangala slokas ; Dr. V. S. Sukthankar,^ the Secretary of the Mahabha- 
rata Editoi;ial Board, made a brief statement r^rding the progress of the 
Critical Edition of the Great Epic. He then presented the Ar^ojiyakapaarvm 
edited by himself to the Rajasaheb and announced the publication of a fasci- 
cule of the Sabhaparvm edited by Pmf. Franklin Edgerton of the Yale 
University. 

The Raja Saheb of Aundh in his speech mt^ide a fervent appeal to the 
princes andi people of India to give? their financial support to the Institute 
and thus help the Editorial Board of the Mahabharata to bring this national 
enterprise to a| successful completion before long. In conclusion Dr. R. N. 
Danuekar thanked all those who had helped him to make the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations ai grand success. The Rajasaheb of Aundh then exhibited a film 
rdating to his tour to the Himalayas with some explanatory remarks. The 
sight of the enchanted Himalayan scenery ais revealed by the film proved 
extremdy entortaining and fascinating to the audience. Thus came to a 
happy dose the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Bhandarkar Oriental Rc- 
seardi Institute. 


1. As these notes were being concluded the Editors of the New Indim Anti- 
qtmy were required to attend the bed of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar at the Sassoon 
Hospital, Pdona on 21st January 1943. Dr. Sukthankar got a severe attadc of 
paralysis at about 1 pm. on this day and in spite of the best medical treatment 
passed away at 7-50 p.m. His funeral took place on the morning of 22nd January 
when members of the Institute and many eminent people attended. Mr. N, C. 
Kelkar and others paid ai glowing tribute to Dr. Sukthankar for his work on the 
MahibhArata and other activities for the Institute. His sudden and traipc demise 
is a bolt from the blue for Indology ! The Editors owe much to his k^iration, 
and co-operation in all their literary activities indudmg the foundation of the 
New Indian Antiquary. This loss to Indoiogyf is Vc^jg^Jiible and will be de^ly 
mourned by all his Scholar friends in India, i^rope and America. 
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ABHINAVAGUPTA'S THEORY OF MEANING 

By 

KANTI CHANDRA PANDEY, Ludnww. 

Ahhinava attempts the problem of meaning ffom the metaphypkiid; 
logical, psychdogical, epistemic and linguistic points of view, fiis field is 
very vast and fertile. His chief attempt is to account for meaning that dWe- 
lops, not in ordinary worldly ^tuation, but in the aesthetic situation. ^ He 
analyses the cc«itents of meaning in terms of (I) the content! of ^ the 
situation received through sensations, (II) nervous rebponse which fcus 
external physical expression in the voluntary and involuntary mimetic 
changes, (III) emotive response' and (IV) persisting state ot the subject. 

While attempting the problem from the metaphysical point of view he dis- 
cusses the subjective abject of the experience (a) its relation to the ulti- 
mate, (b); the nature of its state and thef why of it. From the logical point 
of view he tries to show the nature of the meaning in aesthetio situation as 
distinct from (a) right (b) wrong (c) dubious (d) illusive etc. 

From the epistemic point of view he brings out (I) true nature of rela- 
tion between the subjart and the object ; both of the focus of the situation 
i.e. the hero to the situation in which he is placed and of the spectator to the 
whole aesthetic presentation including the hero. (II) The subjective condi- 
tions necessary for interpreting the presentation so that it may have the same 
meaning as it had for the poet who originally conceived it. (Ill) The 
mental faculties operative in the course of the development of the aesthetic 
meaning. (IV) The distinction of such faculties from the faculties at work 
in the development of meaning, in ordinary worldly situation, (V) Elimina- 
tion of certain* elements, common in ordinary meaning, from the aesthetic 
meaning. 

From the psychological point of view he explains meaning ( I ) in terms of 
nervous response to the situation; not in terms of the results of modem 
biological researches which is the chief merit of modem psychological 
theory of meaning, but in terms of apparent physical changes such as are 
involved in petrification, tremor, watery eyes and other effects of or responses 
to the situation and (II) in terms of transient emotions and psycho-physical 
factors involved in thera 

And from the linguistic point of view (I) he discusses the powers of 
language, (II) points out the distinctive function of each power and (III) 
how four types of distinct meanings cannot develop without these powers of 
language# . 

^bhinava's special V^ributicHi to the theory of meaning is the est^isb* 
mmt of the suggested meaning (Dhvani) as distinct from other three types 
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of meaning, conventional, ( ) Secondary ( ^ and intentional* 

( cRc'fW ). course of this paper the consideration of space prevents 

me frcwn dwelling upon the subject from all the points of view mentioned in 
the introductory paragraph. I shall, therefore, confine myself to giving only 
a summary view. 

His problem of meaning is an integral part of the aesthetic problem. It 
is related to the central fact in the aesthetic consciousness as a whole, the basic 
mental state at its highest pitch ( ) which does not admit of 
objective presentation. The suggested meaning in fact is admitted only to 
account for the presence of the said central fact. It develops on a higher 
plane of experience as the intellectual apprehension of meaning of the pre- 
sented takes place and various responses are evoked. 

The effectiveness of suggestion depends on the peculiar constitution of 
the personality which faces the aesthetic presentation as a whole and in which 
the aesthetic consciousness as a whole, with the suggested basic mental state in 
the focus, develops. Let us, therefore, present his view of the personality in 
the context of aesthetic experience. His method is analytical. He takes the 
consciousness as a whole and analyses it into its constituent^. 

The limit beyond which the analysis cannot be carried is an M>hma 
(phenomenon). The word Abhasa in his system stands for “ All that can be 
said to exist in any way and with regard to which the use of any kind of 
language is possible, be it the subject, the object, the means of knowledge or 
knowledge itself. 

According to him what is given is a whole. But this whole admits of 
analysis. Analysis, however, will reveal only the wholes within whole, 
Abhasa within Abhasa. And the constituents so revealed differ according to 
the analysing individuals inclination or tendency, attitude and knowing 
capacity. 

For instance, if we analyse our experience of a jar. we find that though 
ordinarily it is taken to be one Abh&sa, the object of knowledge, it embodies 
as many Abhasas as there are words which can be used with reference to it by 
various analytical perceivers, looking at it from different points of view. To 
an ordinary perceiver it is a combination of Abhasas of roundness, materiality, 
externality, blackness, existence and so on. But( if a iientist were to do an 
atomic or electronic analysis of the same, how many perceptual acts will he 
have to do and how many words will he require to describe the results of his 
analysis ? Can any body say that the atoms or electrons are not the consti- 
tuents of what is ordinarily taken to be one thing ? The Abhasavadin, . 
therefore, holds that each Abhasa, as we perceive or cognise it, is a collocation 
of configuration of a certain numhler of Abhasas, each of which requires a 
separate mental process to cognise, and that causal efficiency (Artha-kriya- 
kari-tva) depends on its determinate cognition and the latter also depends 
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Upon the inclination, immediate need and cognitive capacity of tiie individual. 

arfirj 

I. P. V., II. 86. 

^ SirWFi 

I. P. V., I, 189. 

Let US, therefore, see what are the constituents of the aesthetic personality as 
revealed by Abhasaviadin’s analysis of it. 

The Constituents of Pe.^sonality. 

I. Taste or Rasikatva. * 

Taste is the inborn faculty of discerning the aesthetic elements in a 
presentation and of finding great satisfaction in aesthetic contemplation. 

II. Sahrdayatva or aesthetic susceptibility. 

The aesthetic experience is the subjective realisation of a basic mental 
state at its highest pitch due to the identification with the focus of the 
presented. It presupposes, therefore, experience of the emotive situations, 
similar to those presented on the stage in ordinary life, on the part of the 
spectator. In the absence of similar emotive experiences in ordinary life, the 
aesthetic presentation will have as little meaning as the sight of a very delici- 
ous fruit has to one who sees it for the first time and is perfectly ignorant of 
its taste. A love scene, for instance, will have no meaning to a life-long 
celebate. The* following few. lines will make it clear how practical experiences,, 
similar to those aesthetically presented, help in aesthetic experience : — 

Every group of sensations, apart from the transient immediate effect in 
leading to a certain exfjerience, has more lasting effect on the percepient inas- 
much as it affects his vitality, the power to react, so as to make it better 
fitted for reaction to* a similar stimulation in future. Thus, after a few 
experiences of the same kind the nervous system, like a trained body of 
soldiers, gets ready for all the appropriate responses at the stimulation by 
any part of the total situation. Let it be clearly understood that this res- 
ponse is involuntary and more or less mechanical, because it does not pre- 
suppose ^ny psychic function. When the vital forces are so affected by a 
series of practical Experiences the response to the stimulation by any part 
of an emotive situation is such as if the whole situation had stimuiateid it. 
The*constituent of personality which is responsible for this type of reaction is 
technically called Sahrdayatva. 
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III. Power of Visualisation. 

But the aesthetic 9uscQ)tibility can supply only one side of the total 
emotive state, namely, the physical, which is responsible for the physical reac- 
tion to the stimulating situation. But the experience is essentially psycho- 
physical. Another subjective pre-requisite of the aesthetic experience is, 
therefore, the power of visualisation. The real aesthetic image is not what is 
given. The given is only one third of the total. The suggested elements and 
the spiritual meaning, which are not given, are supplied ,by this power of 
visualisation which partly removes the shifting opaque barrier which divides 
the unconscious from the conscious and brings about the union of the! sug- 
gested elements and the spiritual meaning, which come from the unconscious, 
with the given and thus completes the image. This image is different from 
that which arises in a determinate cognition, inasmuch as the latter is deter- 
mined' by the purposive! attitude of the percipient, while in the former case 
the aesthetic attitude, which is characterised by freedom from all individual 
purposiveness, is the determining factor. Hence the aesthetic image has life 
which a mere cognitive image totally lacks. This power of clear visualisation 
of the aesthetic! image in all its fullness and life is technically called 
^ Pratib'hd \ 


IV. Intellectual Background, 

But the ix>wer of visualisation, in order that it may function and com- 
plete the aesthetic image, presupposes the unconscious. And the unconscious 
is only what was once experienced. Therefore, aesthetic experience is not 
possible unless the spectator has had the consciousness of all those elements, 
which are necessary to complete the image, in some form or other. 

V. Contemplative Habit. 

Aesthetic experience, in respect of the profess involved in its acquisition, 
is very much like the religious mystic experience got through objective con- 
templation : just as the elements of the mystic expefiencie, resulting from 
contemplation, are not exclusively or entirely those which form the object of 
contemplation, but are rather those which are mostly subjective but appear 
objectively because of the force of contemplation, so are those of the aesthetic 
experience and so also they become objectified. Further, just as one or two 
days’ religious contemplation does not result in mystic experience so does not 
the aesthetic contemplation in aesthetic experience. 

VI. Psytho-physical condition. 

Every experience presupposes a certain psycho-physical state. The 
charming music, which is ordinarily pleasant, is positivefy unpleasant when 
gloom sits on the heart. The sportive movements of a beautiful lady similarly 
do not give rise to that experience in an old man which they natusally 
arouse in a young man. Aesthetic experience, therefore, because it is a result 
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of contemplation and consequent on identification with the focus of the 
presented situaticm, requires the absence of all deep rooted ideas, which the 
music may not be able to drive away, whether they be pleasant or unpleasant. 
A man, for instance, who has just !o^ a relative or is arm in arm with his 
beloved, cannot have aesthetiq experience. Further, all kinds of aesthetic 
experiences cannot be got at all times of life. Experience of perfect tranquil- 
lity (iSanta) is not ordinarily possiWe in j'outh, nor that of erotic CSprigara) 
in old age. Hence suitable psycho-physical coiiditions ar^ a 'so necessary for 
aesthetic experience. 

Vn. Capacity to identify. 

Identification consists in the unification of the pure self of the percipient 
with the human focus of the situation, which, being fieeo nom the elemenU 
of time, place and all that constitutes individuality, is a mere set of certain 
psycho-physical conditions. Let us, therefore, now analyse tnc constituents 
of this set and find out how they are responsible foi the peculiar nature of 
the aesthetic experience. 

As a rule, the appearance of the hero on the stage is never without a v/e!l 
defined purpose. As every purpose has an objective reference, it naturally 
involves a certain psycho-physical attitude. When at this stage he is faced 
with a situation, the disposition comes to the forefront, and, assisted by taste, 
intellectual background and power of visualisation, arranges and moulds the 
sensations, unites with the given the necessary elements from the unconscious 
and so completes the aesthetic image. This evokes aesthetic susceptibility 
and appropriate re^nses follow. 

Process of Identification. 

Identification is a slow process. It does not take place all at once. For 
the sake of convenience, \ve divide the elements, involved in it, into two 
classes. 

(I) The prefsupposed, (II) The given. 

The process of identification begins at the moment of freedom of the self 
of the spectator from everything that constitutes individuality. At this 
moment there is no ptirpose, no bodily or mental attitude, no disposition and 
consequently no psycho-physical responses are going on. When at this stage 
the hero appears in certain psycho-physical condition in the midst of a befit- 
ting situation, the first thing that he does, is to draw the entire attention of 
the audience to himself. He then in^ires the spectator with hi? purpose. 
This leads to the formation, on the part of audience, of mental and bodily 
attitude and so of* disposition towards the rest of the presented exactly like 
those of the hero ; then, as the audience sees and hears all that is going on, 
on 4he stage;, as/ if it were through the eye^ and the ears of the hero, the 
following presupposed subjective powers and conditions are requisitioned. 
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(I) Taste not only keeps the attention fixed on the presented but also does 
not allow any idea, that might arouse the consciousness of individuality in 
the spectator, to come. (II) The jx>wer of visualisation partly removes the 
shifting opaque barrier that divides the unconscious from the conscious. 
(Ill) It unites the given with what is exposed from behind the barrier. 
<IV) It puts the image so formed against the intellectual background and so 
completes the aesthetic image. (V) This evokes aesthetic susceptibility, 
(VI) and emotive responses follow, 

(It is only in the personality so constituted that the process involved in 
the rise of the suggested spiritual meaning can take place. 


The Process. 


The mental process involved in the rise of consciousness of tlie suggested 
meaning from a dramatic presentation begins with rise of the attitude of play 
at the time of determination to go to theatre. This attitude differs from 
practical attitude in ordinary life inasmuch as it Is marked by total absence 
-of eJxpectation of something really happening to one's self. It consists in the 
expectancy! of a short life in the ideal world of beautiful sights and sounds. 
This attitude is responsible for the percepient'si self-forgetfulness as soon as 
the music starts. All ideas, therefore, connected with worldly life are in- 
hibited. The introductory scene further determines his attitude. The 
determination! consists in (I) the supervention of the basic mental attitude 
with which he is to face the entire presentation (II) tendency to identify 
with the focus of the situation and to perceive the presented throu^ the eyes 
and ears of the latter. Thus, when the presentation of the plot begins, the 
elements of time and place, reality or unreality of the presented, and all those 
mental processes, which are involved in the rise of consciousness of right, 
wrong, dubious and possible, are inhibited from the intellectual apprehension 
of the presented. 


— -s. r\ fv _ 


A. Bh., V<^. I, pp. 36-37. 


While the experience of the ^Dectator on the physical plane is identical 
with that* of the focus of the situation, because his heart is beating and so 
nerves are respcwiding to the situation exactly like those of the focus,* for the 
reason that he is possessed of aesthetic susceptibility ; and the same is the 
case #vith the experience on the intellectual plane b^use the imaginative 
faculty (Pratibha), assisted by the intellectual background, has populzPted 
the field of imagination with more or less the same figures : another and the 
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most important aspect of the aesthetic experience also develops along with 
the same line to the same pitch, on a hiiJier, the spiritual, plane. 

Further Process. 

How the presented situation with a focus together with automatic 
physical changes is responsible for the development of the spiritual suggested 
meaning on a higher plane, is explained by Abhinavagupta in his Abhinava 
Bhiarati. He tajces the illustration from Kalidasa’s famous drama, Abhi- 
jnana Sakuntalam. 

The process may be explained as follows : ~ 

The aesthetic personality has been prepared by the introductory scene 
to receive the presented in the aesthetic manner Ii has been freed from the 
elements of individuality by the preliminary music. A state of selflorgettul- 
ness exists. At this stage presentation begins. 

The scene is a part of the holy forest in the vicinity of Kai)va’s hermit- 
age. A hermitage-deer appears pursued by king Du?yantL in his Chariot. 
It is running for life from the' arrow of the king. It is m very great fear. As 
such, it is represented to be responsible for the development of the suggested 
spiritual meaning “ Terror Bhaymaka, in the king and through him in 
the spectator who has identified himself with the former. 

The process begins with the intellectual apprehension of the presented. 
The contents of consciousness are beautifully put in the following verse 

The spectator hears it. The consciousness of meaning of the verse as a 
whole arises in him through conventional, and intentional ix>wers of language 
(Abhidha and Tatparya).- The inner visualisation of the whole takes place. 
The elements of time, place and so forth are inhibited. The time is the 
chief factor in the causal efficiency of the individual. That having been 
inhibited, the inhibition of the individual naturally follows. The conscious- 
ness at this stage may bfe spoken of as “ Terrified'' (Bhftah). The “ Terri- 
fied ” presupposes ttiC cause of the terror. That in the present case being 
without any objective reality and, therefore, the “ Terrified" being free from 
the objective relation is reduced to "Terror" (Bhayam). This terror, ap^ 
pearing in the consciousness of the spectator, who is free from all elements of 
individuality, affecting his heart so as to seem penetrating it, ^nd being 
visualise so as to seem to be dancing as it were before the eyes, isi the 
spiritual suggested meaning, technically called Bhayanaka Rasa which deve- 
lops on the spiritual plane. * 
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ftf^i?r5lrft^5Trf?I«?^ I 

A. Bh., Vol. I, p. 280 


The source of Terror. 

Here it may naturally be asked, where does this tefror come from ? 
In reply to this, Abhinava says ‘that it does not come from outside’. It 
springs from within the self. The soul is beginningless and the tendencies of 
love and fear etc. (Vasanas) are innate in it. These tendencies manifest 
themselves in some bewitching situation affecting the eye and the ear in such 
a way as to get clearly visualized within. When this happens in an aesthetic 
situation, it a)nstitutes the suggested spiritual aspect of the meaning of 
aesthetic situation. In support of this view he cites the authority of no 
person than Kalidasa, who says : — . 

( 3151 ff qn 

gjjficqTri: I 3Ti^T g i 
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THE HUNAS IN INDIA 


By 

JAGAN NATH, Lahore. 

In an article in the New Indian Antiguary VoL F*', pp. 36-4?; Mr. K. Q 
6ANKAR has discussed two important questions of Ancient Indian History, 
(1) the date and extent of the Hujpa invasion, and (2) the nationality of 
Toramiana and Mihirakula. Regarding the first his conclusion is that the 
only Huipa invasion of India took place in the reign of Skandagapta and it 
was repulsed, and ‘there is no indication that the Huns ever succeeded in 
conquering the lands east of the Indus \ 

It is true that the Hupa invasion which took place in the reign of 
Skandagupta was repulsed, hut there is sufficient evidence to prove that a 
second Hupa invasion took place scHnetimes after Skandagupta’s rule, and 
this time the Hutias succeeded in establishing an empire in India to the east 
of the Indus, Let us first take up the reference in the Mandasor Pillar Ins- 
cription of Ya^harman. The inscription states that Yasodharman enjoyed 
even those lands which had not been subject to the commands of the Huna 
rulers,^ This comparison between the extent of Yai^>dharman’s empire and 
that of the Hupas could have been significant only if the Hunas had ruled 
over an extensive empire in bidia. The force of the words of the poet could 
have hardly been appreciated by the people of Dasapura, if the rule of the 
Hunas was confined to the outlying province of Gandhara as supposed by 
Mr. SANKAR. The Mandasor inscription defines the limits of Yashodharman's 
empire, as extending from the Himalayas to the Mahendra mountain and^ 
from the Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean. This leaves out North-Western 
India, i.e. G^dhara, Panjab*and Kashmir. Now if the Huna rule was con- 
fined to Gandhara, and did not extend to the east of the Indus, Ij^ yond the 
Panjab, the claim that Yasodharman ruled over an empire more extensive 
than that of the Hunas in India, would be ridiculous. The comparison can 
be apt and significant, only if we regard the Huipas as rulers of an extensive 
kingdom, parts of wjiich, at least were included in Ya<^bd barman’s dominion. 
Moreover there is very reliable literary evidena' which proves the existence 
of the Huna rule, in territories to the east of the Indus. In the Har^acarita 
of Bapa there is a reference to an expedition sent by king Prabhiakaravar- 
dhana ruler of southern Panjab, against the Huipas of Uttarapatha''- Ba^rjia 
has evidently used the word Uttarapatha here, for North-Western Panjab, and 
Kashmir. In the Divydvadma, Talxila is described as a city of the Uttarn- 

2. 3wr TTSIW l Harfacmita, V. p. ISO. 
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patha.^ Rajasekhara also deiines Uttarapatha, as the couirtry to the West of 
PrthGidaka, modem Pehowai, in the Kamal District of the Panjafo.'* That 
BSioa’s reference is not to the Huinas in Gandhara, is clear from the following 
passage 

^ jh?^- 

5?m ?raifw5i: I ^ 

Here Bapa clearly draws a line of distinction between the ruler of Gandhara 
and the Hupa King. That in Bapa’s time the Hupas were occupying terri- 
tory in the proximity of the Himalayas— probably parts of Kashmir, is indi- 
cated by the following statement 

srl^ ^ %grfT5t>Tu#5rjft qjfir amft ^ 

qj^Sf I Hamcarita, V. p. 150. 

The Himalayas do not extend beyond the Indus to its west. Therefore 
it must be presumed that the country where Bapa locates the Hupas, is situ- 
ated to the east of the Indus. There is yet another echo of the Hupa penetra- 
tion into the very heart of India, in the Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva 
(C. 959A.D.) who remarks 

Chitrakuta may either be the modem Chitor in the Udaypur State, or 
Chitrakut in the Banda District. It is thus sufficiently clear that the exist- 
ence of tlie Hupa empire in India, to the East of the Indus, is not a ‘ myth ' 
even if we exclude the evidence of the inscriptions of Toramiapa and Mihira- 
kula. 

(ii) The Nationality of Toramapa and Mihirakula. 

Neither in the Eran stone Boar Inscription of Toram^a nor in the 
Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula is there any indication that Toraml^a and 
Mihirakula were Hupas. Naturally, therefore, it can be contended that there 
is no evidence to prove that these two rulers were Hupas. The objection was 
first raised by Mr. Dhirendranath Mookerjee,^ but he did not go into any 
details. 'Fhe question has now been discussed at length by Mr. ,§ankar who 
has come to the conclusion that they were either' Parthians or K^atriyas. 
Mr. Sankar contends that even in the Mandasor Phllar Inscription which 
mentions the Hupas, Mihirakula has not been called a Hupa. But while we 
may admit that there is no express statement in that inscription regarding 
Mihirakula’s being a Hupa, we can hardly concede the implication that he 


3. I 

Divydvaddna{, p. 407 (CoWElx’s edition). 
2^5?^ TOT: mcm: Kdvyammdmsd. XVIl' (G. O.^S. p. 94 J. 8). 

5. Httit^carita, IV, p. 120 (Nirnayaaagara Press edition). 

6, JIH, 17, 309. 
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was not a Huioa because he is said lo have been defeated by Ya^odharman and 
^ the erstwhile* contemporaries cannot be changed into bygone predecessors ! ’ 
The reference to the Guptas and the Hupas in the Mandasor Pillar Inscrip- 
tion is not a mere matter of accident but was purposely made by the poet 
for they were the immediate predecessors of Ya^odharman and their rule had 
been witnessed by the people of Ya^odharman’s day and they could appreciate 
the comparison. If the poet wanted to refer to * bygone predecessors ' in the 
remote past and draw imaginary comparisons he ooidd have done mucli 
better by selecting the Mauryas, whose empire was far more extensive tlian 
that of the Guptas or the Huipas. When the Mandasor Pillar inscription was 
put up, the Gupta and Hupa empires had been broken, though these dymis- 
ties had not been wiped out, but still lingered on in shrn^elled gloiy as purely 
provincial powers. So there is nothing inappropriate it the ‘erstwhile ceu- 
temporaries’ have been described as ‘bygone predecessors foi they were .*0 
longer powerful rulers of any account, but had been reduced to the position 
of the sdmantas. An illustration may serve to make the point quite clear. 
The Mahrattas as a donainant power in India were defeated by the British 
and their Empire was broken up. But the Mahratta rule still continues in 
several parts of India. The Mahrattas are, therefore, both a ‘ bygone ’ as 
well as contemporary power. There is, therefore, nothing a priori against the 
view that Mihirakula was a Huna. 

Now let us examine some more arguments of Mr. :§ankar. He says, 
“ The terms in which Toram^ is mentioned are noteworthy ‘ famous and 
resplendant Mahiarajadhiraja iSri Toramapa’. Nothing in this inscription 
indicates that Toram^a was a foreigner, much less a Hun”. But the use 
of such ‘ terms ’ can hardly prove that Toramapa was not a foreigner, because 
such expressiais are commonly found in the records of Indian Kings 
decidedly of foreign origin. The l^end on the coins of Kadphises II is^ 

I ‘of Wim Kadphises. the king, 
of kings, lorcT of the entire* world, Defender.’ Excepting the name, everything 
indicates that the ruler was purely an Indian. The language is Indian, the 
religion of the ruler is Indian, the titles are Indian— snd 

Similarly the l^end on the coins of Gondophares is 

use these titles cannot prove that Kadphises or Gondo- 
l^res were mt joreigners. 

Referring to the Kura inscription Mr. $\nkai^ further says, “ the 
titles RSja and Maharaja together with Shahi and Jauvla indicate that he 
was a Hindu king of Persian origin, like the Sakas and Pahlavas and not a 
Hun ”. The word Shahi is of course Persian, but this title al8ne cannot 
prove Toramlapa’s Persian origin or his connecticwi with the ^kas and 
Pahlavas. As a matter of fact no :§aka or Parthian ruler of India ever bore 
the title of Shahi or Jauvla/ The only rulers in aincient India who used the 
til^ ^ahi were the Kings of the Kaniska group, but even they did not use 
the second title Jauvla. The successors of the Imperial Kuwas in the 
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North-Western Panjab and the Kabul Valley continued to use the title 
and when Toramaija conquered these territories he also adopted it in imita- 
tion of his predecessors. 

While Mr. '^nkar accuses the Oriental scholars of having ‘ laboriously 
built up a myth by wrong identifications and uncritical mixing up of various 
sources, his own theory is worse than the old ' myth Firstly he identifies 
Toram^a of the inscriptions with Kalkiraja mentioned in Jain tradition as 
son of ‘ iSi4upala ruler of Pataliputra, and then proposes to identify this Sisu- 
piala of Jain accounts with the person of the same name \n the Pahladpur 
Pillar Inscription.^ Mr. Sankar's theory, is purely hypothetical. The Jain 
accounts do not mention Toram^a, but Kalkiraja as the son of :^isupala. 
Different scholars have identified Kalki with different historical persons. 
While the late Dr. K. P. Jayswal attempted on the authority of these very 
Jain accounts to identify Kalki with Ya*sodharman,® Mr. Pathak identified 
him with MihirakulaP' and now Mr. Sankar wants us to believe that Kalki 
is none else but Toramiaipa. This shows that Kalki is a mythical person, 
whom every writer can identify according to his fancy. That the Jain 
tradition about Kalki is utterly worthless, self-contradictory and therefore, 
quite untrustworthy, containing ‘ no grain of truth ’ has been very ably and 
conclusively proved by Mr. H. B. Bhide.'^^ S(3mie discrepancies between the 
Jain accounts and the epigraphic information may also be noticed, for they 
further demonstrate the hollowness of Mr. sankar’s suggestion. According 
to the Jain accounts relied upon by Mr. Sankar, the name of Kalki’s son is 
Ajit, while according to the inscriptions the name of Toramiana’s son is 
Mihirakula. What evidence has Mr. sankar produced to show that Ajit 
was another name of Mihirakula ? Moreover, Mr. sankar himself asserts 
that Toramana and Mihirakula of the inscriptions were not tyrants, and still' 
he identifies Toramana with Kalki, who, according to Jain writers, w^as a 
great tyrant. Further, neither in the Eran and Kura inscriptions of Tora 
maita nor in the Gwalior inscription of MihiraKula, the name of Toramana’s 
fr.ther is mentioned ; and Dr. Fleet has very rightly remarked, “ The omis 
sion of the name of Toramana’s father in the Eran Boar inscription cont- 
rasted with the fact that his own name as that of the father of Mihirakula 
is given in the Gwalior inscription dated in Mihirakula’s reign indicates 
plainly if interpreted on the analogy of other epigraphical records drafted by 
Hindus, that Toramana was the first of his tribe or class to establish himself 
in Malwa^l It is therefore clear that Toramla^na was the first of his house 
to become a king. He had no predecessor, sisupala or any one else. More- 
over the name Toramana is neither Sanskritic nor Prakritic. It is evidently 
foreign, flow can we expect that after using a purely Indian name, that of 
Si^uiiala, these people reverted to the use of their original, language ? It is 
clear that i§i4upala has no connection with Toramana. That i§i§upala of the 


7. Ffttct, CIL III, p. 249 f. 8. M. 1917 p 145. 9. lA. 1918 p. 19. 

10. lA. Vol. 48 (1919) pD, 123-128. 11. I A. 1889 p. 229. 
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Pahladp«r inscription can never bn a successor of the imperial Guptas, but 
must be a predecessor, is dearly established by the palaeographic evidence. 
The characters of the Pahladpur inscription approximate more dosely to those 
of the Ku^a records, and have little affinity with any inscriptions of the 
Imperial Guptas — early or late. Moreover the available epigrap^ic evidence 
diows that Si^upala could not have succeeded the Guptas in Northern India. 
The western part of the Gangetic plain, now covered by the United Provinces 
was held by the Maukharis, and in Magadha, there was ruling a branch of 
the Gupta dynasty itself. There is no evidence wha.evjr, of a reliabl(^ 
character, that would show that iSisup^la and Toramana. were kings of 
PStaliputra, and it is no use relying on tales of fictitirw^s cbatacten 

In the Pahladpur inscription ^i^upala has been calllal parthivamkapahh 
i.e. commandei: of the King’s forces, which acairding to Dr, Fleet can also 
indicate that i^isupala was a Parthian. But since we ha\ . proved that there 
is no connection between Si^upala and Toramana, it follows ipso facia that 
Toramaaia cannot be regarded as a Parthian on the basis of t'^is evidence. He 
cannot be' a' K^atriya, as his name shows that he was a foreigner. 

We are certainly on very sure ground when we base our conclusions on 
the epigraphic and numismatic records of Toram^a and Mihirakula. The 
name Tora'mapa is apparently foreign. Prof. Karar\cek pointed out long 
■ago that the name Toranwa and the title Jauvla are purely Turkish words.^* 
The question of Toramaipa’s nationality was discussed by Prof. Sten Konow, 
who has arrived at the conclusion that Torannaria was a Hupa. I quote 
below the relevalnt parts of his arguments. “ Among the Kuei^o-Sasanian 
<x)ins discussed by Prof. Herffeld^'* we find such as are ascribed to different 
Hepthalito Kings and bear the legend saho zobol i.e. §ah Zabul. And 
Prof. Junker discusses some other Hepthalite coins, with legends containing 
the words Saho and Zabolo. Dr. Henning has pointed out to me that 
Zabolo nwist be a title, and it seems evident that here we have the exactf 
counterpart to the §aha Jaurla of the Kura inscription. is of course 

the old title used by the Ku$a|nas which had been adopted by the Heothalites. 
It is possible and perhaps probable that Jaiivik. Zmvolo was also borrowed from 
elsewhere. But the collocation of these two titles in Hepthalite legends and 
in the' Kura inscription shov^^s that our Toramana was in all probability a 
Hima 

It will thus be dear that Toramana and Mihirakula were Hunas, and the 
Huna rule in India is not a myth. Like so many other foreign tribes, ^akas, 
Parthiana ahd Ku^as, the Hiuipas also became entirely Indianized. They 
adopted Indian culture, Indian religion and Indian language. Under the 

12. Cf. G. Buhler. “The name Toramaioa is neither Sanskrit nor Prakritj^ 
but in all probability a foreign one. Prof. J. Karabacek of Vienna informs me 
that it is Turkish where toraman, turamd or taremen means ‘ a rebel or insurgent ’ 
and he is inclined to omnect Jauvla with Jvl. ^a falcon'. EJ, Vol. I. p. 2i9. 

• 13. Memoirs of the Arch. Sur, of India No. 3S pp. 19 f. •• 

14. SPAW. 1930 pp. 650 ff. 15. 1936, p. 532. 
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vital influence of the Indian culture they lost those barbaric characteristics^ 
which are associated with the name Hwa, and it is no matter for surprise 
that during their rule in India donations were made to Buddhist monasteries, 
and temples dedicated to various gods of the Hindu pantheon were built in 
different parts of their Empire. 

Before closing, we may also take note of another incorrect statement of 
Mr. Sankar with regard to Ya^harman. He says, ‘‘The Mandasor ins- 
cription of Yasodharman dated Malava year 589 informs us that Yasodhar- 
man was the founder of his own family (atmavam^) But Atmavmisa 
not an adjective here, qualifying Yasodharman, as Mr. iSankar seems to 
take it ; but is the object of gamitahi. The prosd order of this part of the 
verse is ^ ilftcT: I and it means 

“ by whom his own famous lineage has been raised to a higher and higher 
position.” Moreover, in the same inscription there is another statement 
which clearly shows that Yasodharman was not the first ruler in his dynasty 
but had predecessors. In line 9 of the Mandasor stone Slab inscription, 
^a^thidatta is described as “ the servant of the Kirigs who founded the family 
of that lord (Ya;k)dhaiman^«). Yai^harman belonged to the family of Var- 
mans of Da^apura, known to us from Mandasor and Gangadhar inscriptions. 
A stone inscription of Naravarman has recently been discovered by Dr. Moti 
Chandra of the Prince of Wales Museum Bombay In this inscription 
Naravarma is described as AvlikarcUdnchamh. The Mandasor Inscription 
of Malava year 589 gives the same* epithet to Ya^harmaln. That dearly 
proves that Ya^harman belonged to the same house to which belonged 
Naravarman, Vi^vavarman, and Bandh^uvarman, and was not the founder 
of his line. 


Ift ?<TrilT 5<RJ^ : i 

17. The inscription has now been published in E, /. Vol. XXVI, p. 130.^ 
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A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jennas by Prof. H. R. Kap4dia, mji., 

Sankdi Sheri, Goi»pura, Surat, 1941. Pp. XII +272. Size :~-54''X9i+ Price 

Rs. 5-4-0. 

Histories of our own ancient literature can be written only by scholars whO’ 
have familiarized themselves with this literature available in the several manus- 
cript libraries in India and outside. Weber, Keith, Winter itz and others w'hom 
we quote and refer to in our research papers so frequently, had all of tl m unique 
opportunities of examining and describing MSS. dealing wit!, different branches 
of our ancient literature, Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanicai. Their scholarly pro- 
ductions, whether critical editions of texts or research ipapcr? dealing with different 
aspects of literature had all of them originated from a close study of MSS. It is 
true that an authoritative history of literature p'^rtaining i. my branch of lite- 
rature can be WTitten only when critical editions of all extant works are published 
and the historical background of each work has betii studied and its details re- 
corded in separate monograpjis. This is, however, an endless task and we cannot 
afford to wait till the river is nin off. Surv^eys of resttardi work bearing on the 
history of literature, though tentative, have a value of their own as they shovs^ 
gaps in the field of our knowledge, which may be filled up by the labours of indi- 
vidual scholars. We, therefore, welcome Prof. Kafadia’s present History of the 
Cmomcal Literature of the Jainas, materials for which he had been collecting simul- 
taneously with his preparation of the Descriptive Catalogue of the Jaina MSS. in 
the Government MSS. Library at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona. In fact 
his idea of writing a comprehensive history of the Jaina Canonical literature got 
crystallized during his work on this catalogue, as he himself states in the Preface 
to the volume before us. 

It may sound strange that a student of Mathematics like Professor Kapadia, 
should fconvert himself into a student of literature and apply his life'a energies to a 
study of the Jaina literature and pursue it with unremitting toil during the last 
twenty-five years or so. It is, however, a fact v’^ouched by no less than about fifty^ 
different publications brought out by Prof. Kapadia and recorded for reference in the 
present volume (pp. XI-XII). •For sustained work of this type ‘ attachment ’ no 
less than detachment is necessary and we find it in an eminent degree in Prof. 
Kapadia’s literary^ ‘habits and pursuits. 

Besides the Preface and ‘ Analysis ’ which takes a brief survey of the topics 
dealt with in the \^lumc the author gives us in seven chapters valuable material 
dealing with (1) the Genesis of the Jaina Scriptures, (2) the Classifications of the 
Agamas, (3) Redaction of the Jaina Canon, (4) Extinct Agamas of tlie Jainas, 
(5) Extant Agamas ot the Jainas, (6) Canonical exegetical Literature and (7) 
Comparison and Evaluation. In the presentation of this material he has made use 
of the work of earlier wTiters on the subject like Jacx)bi, Winternitz and others, 
whose studies on diverse topics pertaining to the Jaina literature paved the way 
for the present study in a more specialized manner. Though the volunj^is printed 
neatly by the Gujarati Printing Press the list of Additions and Corrections com- 
prising eight pages could have been shortened without great effort, had the author 
exerted himself sti^uously in the matter of proof-correcting. Perhaps this list is 
due tri war-time hurry. The Index of names of authors, other persons aiuj sects 
and that of names of wforks, doctrines and metres etc. are a useful ad d iti o n to the 
vofllme. 
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On the whole Prof. Kap.\dia’s present attempt to give us a history of ^e 
Jaina Canonical literature is a laudable achievement in the present stage of our 
knowledge of this field. The words of Dr. Barnett with which the volume is dosed 
by Prof. Kapadia still retain their value for future historians of Jaina literature 
and hence may be recorded here : — “ Some day when the whole of the Jainh Scriptures 
will have been critically edited and their contents lexically tabulated, together with 
their andent glosses, they will throw many lights on the dark piaces of andent 
and modern Indian languages and literature.” 

P. K. Code 


Humayun Badshdh, Vol. II, By S. K. Banerji, m.a., l.t., ph.d., Reader in Indian. 
History, University of Lucknow ; Maxwell Company, Lucknow, 1941. Pp. 
xvi + 444. Price Rs. 8. 

The first volume of this work was published by Dr. Banerji in 1938. The 
present volume like the first is based on contemporary sources and deals with 
Humayun’s administration, campaigns and travels between a.d. 1540 and 1556. 
During this period he appears not as a ruler of territory but as a fugitive fleeing 
through Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and Qandhar to Iran and then returning to 
Delhi and Agra in a,d. 1555 only to die, of an accident on 28th January, 1556. The 
volume is divided into 20 chapters, out of which the firvSt fifteen describe the politi- 
cal career of Humiayun while the remaining five discuss general topics like the 
prominent women of Humayun's time, Babur's family and the accomplishments 
of his sons, Prince Akbar undei^ Humayun's tutelage, institutions and montunents 
of Humayun’s time, as also the kingship, the nobility and the people of his time. 
According) to the author's estimate of Humayun he was superior to his brothers 
both in private and public virtues but was unfit to act as a bold leader and failed 
to initiate far-reaching reforms. He showed a unique tolerance towards his non- 
Muslim vSiibjects and possessed a ailtured outlook with high poetic talents. He 
placed humanism on a high pedestal. In spite of his many failures he is an interest- 
ing figure in the realm of politics, religion and social history. 

The two volumes of the exhaustive and definite history of the gifted but un- 
fortunate Mughal emperor now completed by Dr. Banerji after years of labour 
^will be found very useful to the research students. Unfortunately Sir Denison 
Ross who w^rote an introduaion to the first volume in 1937 has not lived to see 
the completion of a work started under his supervision and affectionate guidance ! 
We are, however* happy to note that his pupil has fully justified the confidence 
of his gum by completing ably a ta*^ requiring a close knowledge of varied con- 
temporary sources. 

P. K, Code 


Rdmdya^a of Vdlmiki (in its North-'Wlestem Recension), Sundarakaijda* Critically 
edited for the first time from original MSS. and supplied with an Introduction 
by Prof. Vishva-Bandhu Shastri, m.a., Director, Research Department, D. 
A. V. College, Lahore (D. A.V. College Sanskrit Series, No. 18), 1940. F^. 
106+648. Price Rs, 7-8-0. Size : -6^X91". 

We have had an occasion to refer to' the good work done by the Research 
Department of the D A. V. College, Lahore during the last twenty-five years. The 
critical edition of the North-Western Recension of the Rdmayasia is a major under- 
taking otf this Department and the volume before us, which is Vol. V of this well- 
planned aShion augprs a successful completion of the work through peace and war. 
A search for MSS. of the different Kapdas of the Rmndya^ from the North- 
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Western part of India was commenced in 1921 and about 200 codices were ooUected 
in a couple of years. With the gradual progress of the work about a doaen MSS. 
were selected by the editors and utilized in the critical edition of each separate 
k^a. 

Four fasacuies of the Ayodhya-kaifda were issued during 1923-2''* and the 
km4a was convicted in 1927-28 under the editorship of Pt. Ram Labhaya, m.a. 
Thereafter complete kaijdas were issued, the Bdlakanda appearing m 1931 and the 
Arcoftya-kaJi^doi in 1935 under the editorship of Pt. Bhacavadatta, b.a and Profes- 
sor Vishva-Bandhu Shastri, m.a, respectively. Prof. Shastri bmught out the 
Kishkindhd’kd^da^ in 1936 and the Sundma-kd^Mla in 1340. 

In his elaborate Introduction to the edition of the Smtdrrakd^ia before U: 
Prof. Shastri indicates the special reasons which necessitated this Introduction of 
106 pages to the present volume and the consequent exclusion of the bulky section 
of Appendices, which formed a speciality of the previous volumes, particularly^ of 
Vols. II to V* This section covered about 100 pages in each volume and is su5^ 
divided under the following heads : — (1) Personal names, (2^ Names of countries, 
(3) Names of towns, (4) Names of mountains, (5) Names of forests, \6) Names 
of rivers, (7) Names of plants, (8) Names of war-materials, (9) General Word 
Index, (10) List of figures, ^1) List of metrical vagaries, (12) List of grammati- 
cal vagaries, (13) Anthology of wise sayings etc. VoL VI of this edition is now 
in the press and will be out beforef long. All preliminary work of Vol. VII has 
now been completed and the volume is expected to appear in 1944. Vol. VIII 
containing the Appendix section mentioned above will be taken up thereafter as it 
relates to the entire text of this critical edition. The Etepartment has so far spent 
over a lac of rupees on this national undertaking and we feel confident that the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming from all patrons of learning for the completion 
of this creditable task on which Prof. Shastri and his co-workers, not to say the 
authorities of the D. A. V. College, have set their heart. 

Textual criticism has now come to stay in India. The methods of textual 
criticism current in the West for long are now being evolved by Indian scholars 
to meet the special needs of Indian manuscript material. In fact Dr. V. S. SuK- 
thankak, the General Editor of the Critical Edition of th^ Mahdbhdrata, work on 
whidi was commenced by the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute in 1919 has now made 
it a fine art and we are happy to find that the lead given by him in this branch 
of Indology is exerting a healthy influence pn Indian scholarship of the present 
generation. A critical edition of the Rdmdyana based on the entire existing manus- 
cript material and .incorporating all recenaons of the Rdmdya^ may still be con- 
sidered a desideratum and the work of Prof. Shastri and his colleague's cannot but 
facilitate such a comprehensive project, accomplished as it is with devotion, scienti- 
fic method and critical scholarship, — qualities quite unknown to numerous old 
editions of Indian texts. In this connection we recommend to the younger gene- 
ration of scholars a careful perusal of a recent book on Indian Textual Criticism 
by Dr. S. M. Katre. May we hope that this guide to textual criticism will prevent 
much waste of unsdc'ntific labour on the part of enthusiastic editors in the years 
to come? 

f.^K. Gooe 


Pant Amdtya Bdva/fd Daptar, Vol, /, Pages (4"!~2’4'21S-f 7) Pnee Rs. 2, Gagan 
Bavada 1937 ; Vol. II, Pages (5-1-366+10) ; 1938, Price Re, 1-8-0 ; Edit^ by 
K. G. Sabnis, B.A., Karbhari, Bavada Jahagir, Gagan Bavada via Kolhapur. 

^ The late Mr. V. K, Rajawade, the Maharartral hfetorian, emphaaiaed during 
his life-time the importance of the collection, preservation and puyication of the 
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sources of the Maratha history and himsdf led the way in this line by puWishing 
these Sources in several volumes in spite of the financial difficulties in his way. 
Rajawade's message has gone home to the princes and people of the MahSiS^a 
and there is now a good awakening in his homeland with regard to the importance 
of old documents and the need for their publication. The Bharata Itihasa Saih- 
shodak Mandal, Poona, has been tearrying on the good work started by Rajawade 
and for the last decade or so the Rajawade Saihshodak Mandir of Dhulia founded 
in memory of the great historian is following suit. The Government of Bombay 
has also partially realized its responsibilities in thisf matter by the publication of 
the Peshwu Dajtar Selections edited by another veteran historiap Rao Bahadur G. 
S. Sardesai. Some of our States like Baroda, Gwalior and Indore have also 
brought out some volumes of the selections from their valuable records and the 
two volumes of the Pant Amatya Bavada, Records before us so nicely edited by 
Rao Saheb K. G. Sabnis, the energetic and learned Kj^bhiari of the Bavada Jahagir 
are a further continuation of the good work in the cause of the Maratha history 
SOI far achieved' by the Government, thef princes and the people of the Mahaifii§tra, 

Owing to the ravages of time and other causes all contemporary sources of 
ancient Indian history have not come down to us and consequently the sealed doors 
of Indian history cannot be opened in spite of the ^continuous knocks of the re- 
searchers. What wc have so far seen and recorded is only a partial glimpse of the 
life of our forefathers! obtained through the eye-holes in these doors provided by 
the old documents and other records. It should be our business to keep these eye- 
holes permanently open so that future researchers may satisfy themselves as regards 
the accuracy of our observations made through these eye-holes of history. The 
publication of every new source of Indian history is, therefore, most welcome to 
researchers in this field. 

Vol. I of the Bavada Record before us contains in all 97 documents dating 
from A.D. 1660 to 1715, a period of great political unrest in the Maham^tra. 

Document No. 97 is the celebrated Ajndpatra of Riamacandraj Pant containing the 

principles of Maratha polity, the cynosure of all historical eyes since it was first 
brought to light by the historian Rajawade. The method of giving a brief gist of 
each document in English adopted in these volumes is highly commendable as 
sources of Indian history are the common heritage of the people of the whole of 
India if not of all research scholars of the world who are entitled to know at least 
the purport of these sources and their chronology. Vol. II of the Bavada Record 
contains documents from No. 98 to No. 201 dating from a.d. 1716* to 1748. Each 
volume contains a carefully prepared Index of Places and* Persons. This feature 
together witli the chronological arrangement of the documents will facilitate a 
closer study of the sources published in these volumes. 

The Pant Amatya of Bavada comes of a family which has played an im- 

portant part in the Maratha history. Ramacandra Nilaka!iitba» the illustrious mem- 
ber of the family was a towering personality of the reigns of no less than four 
Chatrapatis, Shivaji, Sambhaji, Rajaram and Shahu. His loyalty, sagadty, fore- 
sight, courage and above all patriotism stand unequalled in the history of the 
period. The records of the Amatya family are, therefore, most valuable not only 
for the reconstruction of the authentic history of the Bavada Jahagir but also for 
cnrichinff ^>ur knowledge of the early period of the Maratha history say between 
a.d. 1650 and 1720. We must, therefore, congratulate the present PaAt AmStya 
of BaVada for the publication of the two volumes before! us, so carefully and cons- 
cientiously edited by Rao Saheb K. G. Sabnis with the sole aim of furthering 
the ‘cause of the M^tha history. 


P. K^Gode 
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Raiadharma (Diwan Bahadur K, Khahnarao Lectures, University of Madras) By 
Rao Bahadur K. V, Rangaswami 4iyancar, m.a., Honorary Professor of Eco* 
nomics, Benares Hindu University ; the Adyar Libraiy, Adyar, Madras, 194L 
Pp. xxv+236. Size Price Rs. 3-8-0, 

The pioneer works of Rao Bahadur Prof. K. V, Ranisaswami Ajyangar on 
Andent Indian Polity and Economic Thought are well known to the ^udents of 
Hindu Sodal institutions. They are marked by a deep study of the first-hand souitCv- 
and a rare darity of judgment in the interpretation of these sources. Unlike some 
of our lawyers Pyf. Aiyangar possesses in a remarkable deg'-ee the capadty to elu- 
cidate abstruse points in his studies, which makes his writings readabl and gives 
them a delightful flavour, which is generally absent in sdK)la»-ly productions. Per- 
haps his wide contact with men and affairs is responsible for this happy trail ol 
his style. 

In spite of a busy oflicial life Prof. Aiyangar has continued his interest in 
Oriental studies intact. His edition of the VyavrhaTammyt , an important Soith 
Indian Law Digest will be shortly released by the Adyar Library in their Series. 
He is also preparing for this Series an edition of the Kesava-Vmjaymti which is a 
famous commentary on the *Visnu Smrti. He has also a^mpleted for the Gaikwad • 
Oriental Series a reconstruction of the law book of Bjhaspaii after many years of 
investigation. We are also promised in this Series an edition of the Kytya Kalpa- 
tarn of Laksmldhara under his editorship. These are onenous undertakings but 
Prof. Aiyangar is working on them with his usual vivadty and vigiour in spite 
of the completion of three score years of his life recently commemorated by a 
special volume in his honour. 

In the volume before* us are two lectures on Rdfodharma delivered by Prof. 
Aiyangar before the University of Madras in 1937. They are a sort of prolego- 
mena to Dharm^isdstra in which the interpretations and canonical validity of 
both Artha^dstm and Dharmasastra are explained and elucidated. As the ultimate 
responsibility of all decisions was laid on the King or the State Dharmasdstra in 
its comprehensive sense became the law of the country and as it was the King who 
enforced its rules it became Rdjadharma. The aim of the present lectures is to 
evoke and stimulate interest in a branch of study which was regarded for agat 
as of paramount importance for the upkeep of social order. In stimulating such 
interest Prof.. Aiyangar has Slso demonstrated the philosophic background of 
Hindu life and thought with a view' to a correct perception of the Rlijadharma 
and the scop>e of its operation. 

The lectures proper in the present volume occupy 64 pages while the Nr^tes 
comprise 152 pages. The Index at the end consists of about 20 p)ages. Though 
the lectures wer^ meant for both the scholars and the general public their value 
is increased all the more with these Notes as mere synthesis without an analytical 
background out of which it has grown loses its force for scholarly minds. Prof. 
Aiyangar has, therefore, done well in publishing these Nates which increase the 
value of the book and are bound to stimulate further study of the topioa touched 
in them. We congratulate both the authorities of the Adyar Library and Prof. 
Aiyangar for giving us this thought-provoking volume of lectures on *Mfadhaima, 
which is the epitome of the Professor’s mature teaming and exact erudition in a 
field of ‘Indology whidi still awaits critical study of the present type. 

P. Gook 
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Wayfarer and Way-faring. Wayfarer* s Words. By Mrs. Rhys Davids, D.Lrrr., m.a . 

Pp. 371, VoL I. Luzac and Co., London, 1940. Price 3sh., Cloth 4^. 

Mra Rhys Davids is too well known to the world of philosophic thouigjit and 
criticism to need any special introduction and in the course of a brief preface to 
the volume under notice, she observes that many of her “ ^radic writings ”, arti- 
cles and comments seemed to her helpful to the mission in her manuals and essa 3 rs 
if presented collectively. She therefore decided to bring them together in volumes. 
These letters and comments, in her view, tell ” how the religion whidi we now 
call Buddhism was different at first from* what it is now” and seocmdly, “how 
man’s more* will in his wayfaring is not yet taught as it needs to be”. There are 
thirty items printed in the first volume under notice. Within the envious limits 
of this notice, it is not possible to do any adequate justice to the detailed and ex- 
haustive vindication of “original Buddhism” vigorously unde:taken by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, but, attention may be drawn toi some contributions of outstanding signi- 
ficance. “la traveller : you a traveller : let us wayfare with one another as such ’’ 
would be seen to be the ooncluaon of the opening discussion first published in 
“ Buddhism in England ”. I would invite especial attention to the contribution 
entitled “Buddhism not originally a negative gospel” (P. 308). In another contri- 
bution, she discusses the vexata questio—Wa& original Buddhism Atheistic? (P. 321) 

While students of Indian thought in general and of Buddhism in particular 
will be grateful to Mrs. Rhys Davids for her vigorous vindication of original Bud- 
dhism as she terms it, it would be absolutely impossible to cfisraiss such per- 
sistent problems of philosojAy as — why did later Buddhism fall (for such indeed 
its latter-day evolution is believed to be) from the exalted! status originally reached ? 
To put the question differently, was the later Buddhism represented by the Karikas 
of Nfigarjuna which undoubtedly preadi a negative gospel and reveal atheistic ten- 
dencies something like erratic or emergent evolution? Or, may it not be that 
negativistic and atheistic tendencies were lying latent in the original Buddhism itself, 
and that they were worked out in the subsequent age explicitly and pronouncedly 
by leaders and masters of religious and philosophic thought? Not merely this. 
There is the further persistent problem. All Vedantists, Saihkara, RamSnuja, 
Madhva, Srikaotha to mention some striking few have unreservedly and uncom- 
promisingly repudiated the tenets of Buddhism in the course of their commentaries 
on the celebrated second quarter of •the second , chapter of the V eddntet-Sutras 
(Avirodha-adhyaya) of BSdaraya3[3Ui. Would these masters of thought have been 
so unbalanced and prejudiced as not to see the elements of value in Buddhism 
before they embarked on uncompromising denunciation of Budc&iism? These* two 
persistent problems branch off into a third one pushed into the focus of philosophi- 
cal controversy by the attitude of Macffiva who endeavoured and soui^t to esta- 
bli^ a downright equation between Buddhism and Adtaitism in his work “ Tal- 
tvodyata** and elsewhere. All these three problems deseive the utmost critical 
discussion in a calm and dispasrionate philosophical environment. Sir S. Radha- 
kri^nan, whom Mrs. Rhys Davids quotes sometimes approvingly, has definitdy and 
categorically pointed out towards the end of his first volume on “ Indian Philo- 
sophy” that there is very little difference between the nihilism' of NBgarjuna and 
the advaitisin of iSaahkam. Be that as it may, I would like to pose a frank ques- 
tion— Were the Vedantic teachers ignorant of Pali texts which enshrine original 
Buddhism? ; Are the elements of value in original Buddhism regarding; the Way, 
Wayfarer, and Wkyfaring now incessantly harped on by Mrs. Rhys Davids so 
subtle^and difficult of comprehension after all as to have eluded the grasp of those 
masterminds? Or again, did the teachers of Vedinta ddibeiately misrepreient 
Buddhism ritnply because, they had other deeper motives to diacreefit it? If so 
those motives must be exposed and psycho-analytically ^wn to have patterned 
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their denunciation of Buddhism, it is an absolute pity that none of these tasks 
would appeaxi to have been as yet undertaken by writers Indian and European on 
“ Indian Philosophy I, at any rate, find it impossible to believe that the Veefin- 
tic teachers of the intdlectual and critical calibre and divine inspiration of the 
type of Samkara were unable to find and appreciaite the elements of value in 
“original Budcftiism” as Mrs. Rhys Davids puts it. In any philosophic* debate 
or controversy it may not be difficult or imposable to maintain that the so-called 
“ original Budcftiismi " at the acme of its ethical, ixK>ral, and spiritual development 
still leavesi a great deal to be desired, and, that Buddhism t’lerefore, wrs not ac- 
cepted by the Indian intelligentsia. Thus, a rational dissatisfaciioii with Buddhis&u 
original and later must ha\'e been res?)onsible for the prominence reacheu by the 
Vedanta. None of these comments would however affect in any manner the 
general excellence of the work of Mrs. Rhys Davids. Hers l^as been throu^out a 
dedicated life. May the Lord Buddha crown her wayfaring through worldf witl. 
a realization of the MOST. Her collected papers and discussiona are a veritable 
philosophical treat. No Indian writer has yet equalled her — nei European. Whe 
can excel her ? 


R. N. R. Sarma 
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VISHNU SITARAM SUKTHANKAR 
4th May 1887 21st January 1943 


It is a matter of deep regret to the Editors of the New Indian Antiquary 
to have to announce the death of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar on the evening of 
Thursday the 21st January 1943, in the Sassoon Hospital at Poona, after a 
brief illness lasting only a few hours. It was the privilege of the Editors to 
have been associated with him so long in all the literary and scholarly enter- 
prises initiated and organised by them that in him they lose not only a great 
personal friend but a close collaborator and an inspiring personality. One 
of the Editors has been associated with him each day of the week for more 
tiian seventeen years, while the other came into very close personal touch, 
sharing common ideas and work, for more than seven years ; and this has 
greatly added to the burden of the sorrow which the death of a scholar, at 
the very height of his powers and with a fairly long life before him, must 
inevitably bring in its wake. 

Dr. Sukthankar was enjoying the very best of health until the last 
day of his life, and when the cruel hand of death snatched him away, he was 
actually in the midst of the typescript of his four lectures on the three- 
dimensional view of the Makdbharata which he was delivering before the 
University of Bombay to a crowded but learned audience each Friday. The 
only previous illness from which he suffered was in 1918 when the great 
., Influenza Epidemic swept over the province of Bombay. Robust in health, 
cheerful under all circumstances, .modest to j fault, but withal devoted to 
the study of the Great Epic of India with a singleness of purpose and a 
mastery of critical methods which have evoked the greatest admiration from 
distinguished scholars all over the world. Dr. Sukthankar was the spiritual 
descendant of the great Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, and the main 
scholarly pillar of the Institute which bears his name. The critical edition of 
the Great Epic not only brought him fame, but alsa gave an international 
status to Indian scholarship in general and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute in particular. It was fitting, therefore, that the American Oriental 
Society should elect him an Honorary Member in 1937, the second Indian 
to be so honoured. By his sudden departure from this world. Dr. Sukthan- 
kar has left his work on the Great Epic half finished, and cast a d^ gloom 
over all research circles in the country. By his unique scholarship and objec- 
tive treatment of his material, by his unrivalled methodology and accurate 
exertion, he has made the task of his successors moSt difficult. 

It is particularly sad that his end came within 17 days of the celebration 
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of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute,^ just 
after 17 years of his devoted study of the Great Epic. One wcwiders if the 
18th year, like the 18th day of the Great Battle, put an end to the unceasing 
battle he was waging for the completion of the critical edition which, starting 
first as an international enterprise, became realizable in India through the 
heroic efforts of the then young Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, and 
may once again become international after his death.^ It is a s^ere blow 
to this Institute; and an irreparable loss to the nation. 

The number of meetings held in his honour in and outside Poona arc 
numerous, and it is understood that some memorial to commemorate las 
great scholarship and national contribution is under consideration The 
Editors of this journal have been requested by the heirs of the late Proiessor 
to edit a special Memorial Edition of his published writings and io compile 
his literary biography and organize a representative G>mmittee to bring the 
scheme into speedy executipn, before the first anniversary of his death. Details , 
of this will be published in the next issue of the Antiquary. In view of this, 
the Editors have refrained from adding a short sketch of liis life here. It is 
also understood that the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute 
in Poona, with which the late Professor was intimately connected in several 
capacities, as Member of the Reorganisation Committee, of the First Council 
of Management and of the Committee of Direction, is bringing out the fifth 
volume of its Bulletin as a Memorial Volume in his honour on the first 
anniversary of his death on 21st January 1944. 

The cause of Dr. Sukthankar’s death is understood to be thrombosis 
which resulted, on the afternoon of Thursday the 21st January 1943, in 
right-sided paralysis. He was quite hale and hearty on that morning, but at 
about 10 A.M. he sweated profusely and felt uncertain about himself being 
able to express clearly his thoughts and ideas. At this time he was busy 
revising the typescript of his'third lecture, to be delivered before the Univei*- 
sity of Bombay on the next day. Immediate medical aid was called m, and 
one of the Editors had the privilege of attending to him at this time ; but in 
spite of the best possible aid, the stroke came in at about 1 P.M. whereafter 
he» was completely unconscious. He was immediately removed to the Sassoon 
Hospital, but despitq every care and attention, in the presence of the Editors 
of this journal and the Honorary Secretary of the Bhandarkar Institute, he 
passed away quietly, peacefully, to his eternal rest. Even his most intimate 
friends and colleagues were not aware of his sudden illness that evening, and 
those who had come to see him in the Hospital, had no idea or uwjication of 
the impending loss. The body was removed to the Nizam Guest House of 

a.. -- 

L See pp. 235-40 of the January issue. 

2. Cf. the CriticaL Edition of the Sabhdparvan, edited by Prof. Franklin •Edcer- 
TOM of Yale University, U. S. A. 
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the Institute that night where it lay in state, and on the following morning, 
in the presaice of friends, admirers and relatives, the last honours were done 
to it on the right bank of the Mutha near Omfcare^var. Thus passed away, 
quietly and suddenly, a great personality who shed light on the Institute white 
living, and in death, united all the research bodies in the country for the single 
purpose of upholding the great traditicm which he inherited froim Sir Rama- 
krishna and now passes on to his many friends, disciples and admirers, with 
the solemn understanding that the sacred trust is not betrliyed. Personally 
Dr. SuKTHANKAR himself would have considered his untimely death as a far 
less tragedy than the stopping of his great work in the history of critical 
scholarship in India, and it behoves every one concerned to exert his best to 
see that the splendid record which he established at the Institute by 17 years 
of brilliant, sustained work shall not be left to mould or be spoiled by un- 
critical handling. The responsibilities on those left behind are stupendous, 
but we hope and pray that they will rise to the occasion and do what is the 
right thing to be done, and in a sense complete the * rites * which will truly 
lead the spirit of the departed scholar to its eternal abode of peace and 
beatitude. 



DIFFERENT AUTHORSHIP OF THE KARIKAGl^NTHA 
AND THE VRTTIGRANTHA OF DHVANYALOKA 


By 

K. GODA VARMA, Trivandrum. 

The question of the identicalness or otherwise of the authorship of the 
Karika portion and the Vrtti portion of the Dhvonydloka is a long-dispited 
one. Dr. Buhler first drew attention to the distinction made between th.' 
Karifcakira and the Vittikara and also the use of the term Vfttigrantha in 
contradistinction to the Karilda in the Locana? On the basis of certain evi- 
dences furnished by Locana, Jacobi put forward the suggestion that the author 
of the KiarMs should be different from Anandavardhana who is ascertained 
to be the author of the Yrtti.^-^ Dr. Keith also agrees with the above view.® 
Dt. S. K. De who believes that the authors of the Karikias and the Vrtti are 
different, accounts for the references to Anandavardhana by the name of 
Dhvanikiara, as a resuit of the Karikakiara’s name being thrown into the back- 
ground with the rising into prominence of Anandavardhana who built up, so 
to speak, a complete system of poetics through his claissical Yftti.^ Prof. P. V. 
Kane, noticing the conflict of views between the Locana on the one hand and 
Pratjharenduraja, Mahimabhatta and K^emendra on the other, states that 
he feels inclined to hold (though with hesitation) that the Locana is right and 
that Pratihlarenduraja and others had not the correct tradition before them."* 
Taking his stand on some expressed statements of Ananda and Abhinava 
together with literary tradition, Dr. Sankaran has attempted to prove that^ 
the author of the Dhvanikarikas is none ot^her than Anandavardhana.® Pro- 
fessor Sivaprasadabhattacat-ya, protesting against Dr. Sankaran’s conclusions, 
evinces his partiality towards the dual authorship.^ The theory of different 
authorship of Karikias and Vftti is argued to be untenable by Dr. K. C, 
Pandey who advances certain points in refutation of the opinion of the scho- 
lars who hold the opposite- view,® In this paper it is proposed to show, on the 
strength of internal evidences, that the authors of the Kdrikdgxmtha and the 
Vxttigrcntha are different. 

A close examination of the Karikas of the Dhvanyatoka will makei it clear 

1, Kashm^porU p. 65, 2. ZDMG., Vol. 56 (1902) pp. ^-10. 

3. Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 135. 

4. S.'K. De, H^tory of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 108 and 109. 

5. P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics, pp. LIX-LXIII. 

6. The Theories of fiasa and Dkvani, pp. 50-60. 

^ Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth All India .Oriental Xi^ference, 
pp. 613-22. 

8. AbhinavagUpta, an Historical and Philosophical study, pp. 122-38. 
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that they have a completeness ol their own and are characterised by a proper 
sequence as well as a continuity of the topics dealt with. Btat the mutual 
connections of the Kiarikas will be found to be more or less marred by certain 
introductions, and conclusions jjwen in the Vrttigrantha. the observations made 
therein sometimes even going against tl^ spirit of the Kirikias concerned. 

The following are some of the instances where the Vrttigrantha shows 
considerable deviations from the Klarifcagrantha : — 

The Karika 

appears to be designed to point to the Lak§ya of PratSyamianlartha and its 
superiority over Vacyiartha. The Lak§yas are to be met with in the words 
of great poets ; the importance of PratlyamanSrtha could be known from the 
fact that words yielding the same are of a highly distinguished character and 
that the p^uliar poetic talent of a supermundane nature gleahs forth only 
when there is to be found in words Pratayamaniaitha. The Vrttigrantha, how- 
ever, goes a great way from the purpose of the Karika when it deduces from 
it a conclusion to the effect < 

^T: ^ 1 * to which more emphasises the rarity of 

great poets than the' Laki§yabhuyastva of Pratiyamanartha mainly intended 
to be pointed out. 

The introduction ^ I * 

to the Karika 


is obviously inappropriate. When once the existence of Pratjyamianartha is 
recognised and its difference from Vacyartha is established, the question that 
naturally arises is how it is perceived. The existence of Pratlyamanartha as 
different from Vacyartha was pointed out in the Karika 

' sRftjpiR 

TOC ii ’ 

Subsequently its pre-eminence in poetry was discus^sed in the Karika 

The same point together with the mention of Lak^yabhiuyastva formed the 
subject matter of the next Karika. To say that another proof in support of 
a topic 'Wnich was alteady considered and left out is brought again at this 
juncture, is indeed tampering with the logical continuity of the Karikagrantha. 
The point under consideration is, as has been referred to, the cognizance of 


9. Dfwanydldka, (Karfii Sanskrit series 135), Uddyto 1, 6. 

10. Ibid,, Uddy^tta I, p. 93w 11. IbuL, p. 93. 

12. Ibid,, I, 7. 13. im., I, 4. 14. Ibid., I, 5. 

c 
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PratSyaitiSnartha. What is aiiTied to be shown by the Karikil is that the 
PratiyamSnartha is perceived only by men of taste and not by those who«axe 
merely acquainted with the particularities of Vacya and Vacaka. 

The propriety of the introduction given to the Karika 

in the Vitti is also questionable. According to the Vftti what is discussed in 
the Karikia is th^ pre-eminence of Vyahgyartha. See ‘ 

srfcl'Tig But the purpose of the 

Karika seems to indicate the fact that unlike' in Vacaka^^bdaiS and VScyiSr- 
thas, an additional effort ini the form of Kavyatattviarthabhavana, is essential 
for detecting the Vyafijaka4abdas and the Vyahjakarthais. The conimenia 
made in the Virtti lead us to believe that the idea of th^ Karikh has been 
greatly misunderstoodj. ‘ i ^ in the Karika is to be connected 

with both Arthah and iSabdali. Tlie pronoun Tad in the coni!X)und has Pra- 
tlyam^rtha referred to in* the previous Karikas as its antecedent. It has to 
be noted that Vyaihjakatva exists both in the case of iSabda and Artha as is 
made clear in the Karikia defining Dhvani.^^ 

The Older of the connection of words in the Purviardha is ^ 

interpretation of the Purvardha as given in the 
Yrtti is ‘ ?T will be seen 

here that the Vrtti takes referring to Vyangy^rtha and the word 

as being connected with the :§abda only. The Vedana- 
prakara of Vyahgylartha has already been drawn attention to in ' ^ g 

previous Karika. Therefore there is no neces* 
sity of discussing the Pratyabhijneyatva of the Vyangyartha again. Further 
both Sabda and Artha being vyanjakas, the mention of Tadvyaktisamarthya- 
yogitva with reference to Sabda alone cannot be justified. The explanation 
of the Uttarardha as ' 

^ ' 20 given in the Vrtti 

is also farfetched; this would that the Uttarardha is concerned with 
a consideration of MahSkavitvalabha of great poets. Such an inference cd*- 
tainly loses sight of the ‘ Yatnatafi Pratyabhijneyatva ’ of Vyafljaka^bdas 
and Vyanjakarthas desired to be pointed out in die Karika. 

The observations^given in the Vrtti by way of introductions to the Kirikas 
and the inferences and conclusions drawn therein will be found, in the light 
of the above discussion, to diverge in several places far front the spirit and 
purpose of the Kiarikfis. Such a difference in outlook cannot happen if both 
the KarMgrantha and the Vittigrantha are the works of one and .the same 
audior. . 

15. Dkvmyaloka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135), Uddyota 1, 8. 

16* Ibid., pp. 96 add 97. 

1 7 . Dvanyildka (Ka^ Sanskrit Series 135), Uddyota 1, 13. 

18. Ibid,, p. 97. 19. Ibid., I, 7. 20. Ibid., pp. 97 and and 96 
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Another evidence for the non-identicalness of the authors of the Karika- 
grantha and the VTttigrantha is to be met with in the indecisiv e interpreta- 
tions given to certain expressions of the Karika. The expression 

occurring in the‘ Kiarika is explained as 

If the author of the 

Kariki^ himself had written the Vrtti, he would have surely been definite 
in his explanation. When we compare the Karika with ^ ^ eri^: 
iT ^ i\^M lf ^l ^;^3it will be obvious that Prasiddha is used in no other sense 
than Well-known.'' ' 

Similarly in the initial Kiarika setting forth the three opposing views on 
Dhvani ’ referring to the school of thought 

which holds that Dhvani does not admit of being defined by words, is twisted 
in the Vjtti and interpreted in favour of the Dhvani school as ‘ 

OTtWZTPRTT I: ^sRr 5 ^fi 7 vrr^ tr^. ’ 24 This indeed 

is evading, the question by a play upon words. The author who, at the 
outset, introduces the Purvapak§a in all seriqpsness will never attempt 
to controvert the Purvapak§in’s point by reading a meaning favourable to him 
in the words quoted by him as representing the opposite view. 

V, Another instance of double interpretation] could be noticed in the Vftti 
unSer the Karika 

girt Ir?!: «!fergi<irRor%?T;.’ ii “ 

The Prasadaguiria is mentioned to be Sarvarasasadharana and Sarvaracana- 
aadharama in the Vrtti. Cf. ‘ I g «gi4<«gi'inr)ft gq: 

What has been observed about Pra^daguna in the KarikS is that it is Sarva- 
sadhiaraniakriya. It will be clear from the context that Sarva here means 
sSarvarasas. The idea is that while Madhurya and Ojas devote themselves to 
the Kavyas depicting particular Rasas, Prasada has recourse to Kavyas con- 
taining any Rasa. When we read of' the first half of the Karika 

with fh^^e will be no difficulty to see that Sarva has 

reference to nothing other than Sarvarasa. Since all Guipas depend on Rasadi- 
rupartha, Prasada also will have to be conceived as being attached to Rasas. 
Hence the second explanation for fs out of 

place. Again the discussion beginning with ‘ ^ giJTTJfr 

m. ^ jpn 1^..* 

under the Karika " guTTirrl^q 

evinces an attempt on the part of the author of the Vitti to explain the Karika 
ini such a Vay as to admit of different interpretations. Even of the alter- 
native views, the acceptability or otherwise of one or the other has not been^ 

21. DhvmyaldJm (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) Uddyota 1, 4. 

22! Ibid,, p. 49. 23. IhuL, I, 3. 24. 7Wd., pp. 163 and 164. 

25. Dhi^mydldka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) Uddyota II, 10, ^ 

26. IhuL, p. 213. 27. Ibid., p, 310. 
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mentioned. This is dear from the condusion ^ 

^ 3PZT: fcJ52i^../2« 

If the commentary were written by the autlior of the KSrMs himadf, inter- 
pretations of the kind lacking in definiteness have little chances of being found* 
In commenting on the Karika portion ‘ ^ 

alternative interpretations are seen to be given to the word Vitti. Cf. ' ^ 

1 !i«n 

w I ^ f#iT OTi !i <»!it« E w r w i *rf 

3ri^*|5ta¥srif cT?f^t TOWig: I ’ 

Here the VrttiMra is himself in a doubt as to what part'oilar meaning the 
author of the Karika had in his mind for Vrtti in tlie word yq4 i f^gq Tt. 

It is quite impossible that the word Vjtti was employed by the autnor of the 
Karika with a two-fold significance. When we view the Vrttyanaucitya refer- 
red to in relation to the Karikas 

' ??rra^g®R%T 55?s^s*?5j5^:'i 

Jren tjai ^srerr;. n 

5l«<dWI’Sr7: 1 

SPBRfI' II 

there will be no difficulty to see that whait the Karikak&ra meant by the word 
Vjtti must have been the propriety in the matter of employing Artha and 
6abda in keeping with the nature of the Rasadis depicted. 

There are certain portions in the Vjttigrantha which call into question the 
correctness of views given expre'ssion to in the Karikas, and which at the same 
time try to justify them in some way or other. In the third Uddyota, the 
Vrttigrantha sets aside the Padiarthavakyarthanyaya cited in the Karika 

crgfi: n’ “ ^ 

in illustration of the relatioi^ between Vqeya and Vyiigya. The Vrttikara is 
of opiniwi that it is Ghafapradipanyaya that serves better to illustrate the 
relation. In this connection, he points out that it is really the relation of 
Ghata and its Upadanakaraija that bears analogy to Vakyarthapratiti and 
Padarthapratiti. Even at the time of Vyangyarthapratiti, Vacyartha is capaUe 
of being perceived separately. Hence the analogy drawn between the VSeyartha 
and the Vyahgyartha on the one hand and the Padartha and Vakyartha on 
the other in the Karika is justified in the Vrtti as being based on UpSyatva- 
samya alone. See , ‘ ^ ^ ^13 

In introducing the Bhaktatva of Dhvani alluded to in the partion »rre- 
the Vjttigrantha has the observation ^ f-lsT- 

28. Dhvmyaloka (Kashi Sanscrit Series 135) p. 318. 

29. Ibid., Ill, 19. *30. Ibid., p. 364. 31. Ibid., Ill, 33. 32. Ibid., fll, 47. 
*33. Dhvanyaldha (Kadii Sanscrit Series 135) Uddyota I, 10. 

34. Ibid., pp. 419 and 421. 35, Ibid., UddyCta I, 1, 
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m ^ ^fer?5r^r SRB?%rf:, SJ^ sajsrpt 

sn^arcTT jt 55%cr # 

Herein we find that the author of the Vjtti is unable to give us the direct refer- 
ence to the Bhaktatvavada. Such a laboured explanation may be adduced as 
a proof in favour of the different authorship of the Kirikjas and the Vjtti. 

Similarly the lines of the Vrtti ' =^»Tr«lt sr^nrfVJrt 

5?rf 13?^ ^ I cT^f 51^^ ^ which determine the ns^ture 

of the Dhvanyahgata intended on the strength of Prakaraaja go undoubtedly 
to prove that the author of the Vrtti is different from that of the KSrifca. 
It is quite unlikely that one will resort to Prakarajqadis in determining the 
meanings of his own words. 

The employment of terms in the Vrttigrantha in senses other than the 
ones intended in the Karikagrantha together with the occurrence in the Vrtti 
of terms unknown to the Karikagrantha as also terms explanatory and synony- 
mous may perhaps be considered as another evidence in support of the theory 
of different authorship. The term Dhvani will always be found to be used 
in the Karikagrantha only in the .sense of a Kiavyaprakara forming the first 
and the foremost of the three types of KSvyas. This will be dear from the 
Karikas * sfl defining Dhvani, 

gofhij!5W«i; i 

JPT II 

and 

The Vjttigrantha, however, appears to construe Dhvani in certain places as 
a factor in poetry. The fact that the author of the Karikas has used the 
term only in the sense of a particular kind of Kavya throughout the work 
^makes it necessary for us to construe the word Atma in 
of the first Karika as denoting Prakarah. Tfce Vrttikara deviates from the 
conception of Dhvani as a Kiavyaprakara wheh setting forth the different 
Purvapak§as of the AbMvavadins. Having considered the factors that go 
into the constitution of poetry from the standpoint of the Pufvapak§in, the 
Vrttikara raises the question ^ ' Further in 

the verse, 

?TreJT5n«r 5T ^ flR:5i5n?[ 

53??^ ^ ^ ^ JRI. I 

a«t«rPtJrr sfi^n 

^ ft gjT^^r n ’ 

3fi. Ibid,, pp. 31 and 32. 

37. Dhvanydloka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) p. 278. 

38. Ibid,, Uddydta I, 13. 39. Ibid,, Uddyota IJI.*34. 40. Ibid., I, 41. 

41. Dhtmydidka (Kashi Sanskrit Series 135) Uddyota p. 20. * 

42. Ibid,, pp. 26 and 27. 
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quoted to show that the Abhiavavada was one which had already gained 
ground, the portion distinctly points to the poasi- 

bility of Dhvani having been ccniceived as a factor in poetry. If the Vjttik&ra i 
had considered Dhvani only as a Kavyaprakarai, he would not have placed j 
before us an Abhavavada of the kind. 

Again from a close study of the Kiarikas, we will be able to see that the 
words and nowhere used in the Karikas white the 

same occur in the Vrttigrantha. See * ^ 

and \ 

> It may be noted that the corresponding terms in the Klrikagrantha are 
and Guoavrtti. 

That the distinction between Kiarikakara and Vrttikara occasionally *nade 
by Abhinava in his Dhvanyalokalocana cannot be put forv^^ d as an evidence 
indicating difference in point of the authorship of the works, has been made 
clear by Dr. Sankaran who draws attention tr certain lines from Abhinava- 
bharat5 of Abhinavagupta wherein Anandvardhana has l>?en explicitly referred 
to as the author of certain Karikas of Dhvanyaloka.*''' 

Furthermore, the fact that the L ^aka ra is of opinion that the Karikas 
and the Vrtti are the works of the same author is urimistakably evidenced frpm 
the portion of the Locana explaining the significance of the word occurring 
in 

^ 

one of the two concluding verses of the Vrtti text. The line 

mnsas It may be noted that 15 ^ 

in thd verse is to be connected with' Cf. B^apriyS 

From this we can easily sec that the Locanakara entertains the view that the 
same author Anandavardhana has exposed Dhvani giving tangible expression 
to his investigations through the Karikas and the Vrtti portions relatmg the 
same. In the light of Abhinavagupta’s own statements indicating the same- 
ness of authorship, the two words Karikakit and Vrttikrt employed by him 
in the Locana has to be explained as a result of his viewing the author for 
purposes of elucidation and reconciling the apparent discrepancies, in his two 
capacities as Karifcakrt and Vrttikrt. 


IM, pp. 136 and 137. 44. Ibid., p. 423. 

The Theories of Rasa and Dhvani, p. 51. 

Dhvmymka (lilaahJ Sanskrit Series 135) pp. K1 and_K2. 

See Locana in Kashi Sanskrit Series Edition of Dhavanyatoka, f>. 551. 
See Bmpriyd in Kashi Sanskrit Series Edition of Dhvanyaloka, p. 551. 
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Thus there is no gainsaying that literary tradition down from LocanakSra 
favours the view that Anandavardhana was the author of both the KarMs 
and the Vrtti. The very fact that Locanakara comments not only on the 
Vrtti but on the Kariklas as well, bears testimony to his knowledge of the text 
of Dhvanyaloka as consisting of both the Karikla portion and the Vrtti portion 
so closely welded together as to form part and parcel of one undivisible woric 
Whatever be the tradition, the internal evidences of the kind pointed out in 
the body of this pap^ must be admitted to go a considerable way in deter- 
mining that the author of the Karikas is different from tlie author of the 
Vrtti. 



MISCELLANEA 

DR. CHAGHATAI AND ' POONA IN THE MUSLIM PERIOD’* 

Recently a worker from the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics ( Poona )» 
drew my attention to a note on ‘Poona in the Muslim penod' by Dr. M. A 
Chaghatai of tht Deccan College Post-graduate and Reseaich Institute (Booma) 
which has appeared in its Bulletin, As a serious student of history, i naturally 
began to peruse \t with much interest but could not finish it in the same mood. I 
often fdt that there was something unusual and out of curiosity just tried to verify 
some of the statements in it. To my regret I found the following de8crepanc«% 
It should be noted that they occur in the part of the note concerned with the direct 
references about Poona and the foot-notes added lo elucidate the same, Peihapa 
many more may come to light if the note is subjected to a rigorous scrutiny 
whidi of course will require more labour. 

On page 408 of the 2nd volume of the above BuUetin Dr. Chaghatai, after* 
remarking that no actual mention of Poona by name could be found so far (till 
10i)9 A.H./1600 A.D.) and thinking that he had fortunately detected two such re- 
ferences in Akbarnama (AN) and A?n-i-Akbari (AA) summarises them thus: 
“On the 11th Mihr, 1007 A.H./ISOS A.D. the fort of Puna was captured. It is* one 
of the famous forts of Birar and is situated on a hill. It has a river on three sides 
which is never fordable. Under the Mughals from the days of Akbar the country 
was divided into districts or sarkars. The districts were also distributed among 
parganas or sub-divisions, qurykits, mahals and taluqas. Accordingly the Ain-j- 
Akbari furnishes a clear mention of PHma then in the sarkar KalJam. Pmgarm 
like Talegaon, Waigaon, Befe etc. are mentioned also in the same sarkar.” To 
illustrate the point further, he has added a short foot-note on Kallam.’ 

But nothing could possibly be more inaccurate than these statements, es- 
pecially the identifications. On the proper name Puna^ the editor of the English 
transactiem of AN has added a foot-note^ that it is the same as Panlr of 
English translation of A A by Jarret (Vol. II, pp. 229, 233). The editor of the 
original text of AN retOKls and as the two variants of 

Puna.3 Whatever ’may be the exact pronunciation of the name, this identificar 
tion seems to be correct ; for the similar descriptions of Panar ocfurring twice in 
AA^ are found to be practically identical with the one given in AN. In AA FanSr 
is stated to be the chief town of both a pargana and a sarkar of the same name 
in the sabak of Berar and seems to be P5hper of the Marathi documents or 
Pavnar of the survey map. It lies 5 miles to the north-east of Wardha, a district 
town in Berar, it has a fort and the river Dham encirdes it on three sides. Now In 
the text of AA hX. as a name of one of the 31 parganas that were included 

hi the sarkar KalW (Text Vd. 1, p. 482). It has been ^ll! as Piinah in the 
English translation of AA ; but in the absence of diacritical marks in^the text of 
AA, it can also be spelt as Pawnah. This seems to be the substitute f&r modern 
Pohnah of the map^ lies in the Wardha district and is situated not far from Kalamb 

1. For detailed references vide Dr. CHACHATArs or^na! note. » 

2. Vd. Ill, p. nil. 3. Vd. in, p. 743, and n. 6. 

V Text Vd. I, pp. 477, 480. 

5. Text Vol I, p. 480 ; tians. Vol II, p. 235. 
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and other pargana-towns in the same sarkar. Almost all of these pargana-towns lie 
in the Yeotmal and the adjaning districts in Berar and the Hyderabad state. Thus 
it will be clear that Pariar, Pohijer or Pavnar is different from Pawnah or Pohnah 
and that) Pawnah, Kallam, Talegaon, Waigaon, Bela etc. have absolutely no con- 
nection with Poona, Talegaon, Wai, Bella and Kallam (a small village, four mike 
north of Manchar on the Poona-Manchar road). Poona was neither reputed for 
any hill-fort, nor was it ever encircled by any unforctole river on its three! ^des 
and was never a sarkar-town. It was only a pargana-town under the smkar Jun* 
nar and Khujista-Buniyad Aurang^d when it came under the sway of 

Mughals. Dr. Chaghatai is certainly mistaken in connecting the mention of Puna 
and other places in AN and AA with Poona and the places nesr Poona. 

In line 27, page 407 and in line 11, page 409 of the same volume of the Bulletin 
occurs the place-name Dharwar. Not only the contexts at both the places show 
that DharCir in the Bi<J district of the Hyderabad state is meant there, but the 
spelling of the namd itself can suggest the same and in the Cambridge History of 
India the identification has been actually accepted. But Dr. Chaghatai would not 
like to have that way. He would take it as Dharwar implying thereby perhaps Dhar- 
wSr in the Kamatak. But the latter has no possible connection with Darur or Dhffrud 
of the contexts.® 

On page 409, Khan Zam^ is stated to have been detained on the banks of 
Kharonadi, while rushing from Junnar to the banks of Ainda (Indrayaiii) near 
Lohgaon, in pursuit of Shahiaji who was in the neighbourhood of Poona and Eh*. 
CmcHATAi adds a foot-note to the effect that this Kharonadi is the same as the 
Karha river which flows through Saswad and Baramati. Unfortunately the spell- 
ing in the original text of the BadshShnama where occurs this river-name does not 
allow us to read it as Kharonadi ; it must be read as Khornadi or Ghornadi^ and 
Gh5d which is the correct pronunciation of the first syllable! of the name, is a 
river which every one has to cross while coming from Junnar to Indrayaaii near 
Lohgaon which is to the north-east of Poona. Karha is to the soutlveast of Poona 
and one cannot come to it unless one crosses the Indrayani. Thus the Karha river 
is not evidently meant here. 

In foot-note 34a Hogiri and Rai Pak are given as the names of Randaula- 
khSn’s fiefs. These two names are taken from a ms. copy of Mubammadnama in 
\ne Bijapur Museum ; but these can easily be read as Hufceri and Raibag and the 
places are at once identified. ' ‘ 

B, /. S. Mandda, Poona, G. H. Khare 


MORE ABOUT POONA IN THE MUSLIM PERIOD 

In our present state of knowledge about historical geography of mediae\*al 
India, there is every likelihood of wrongly identifying one place for another. But 
the main object of my note on ‘ Poonai in the Muslim Period," as should be deal 
to every one, has neiUier been to forge documents nor to force unintelligible inter- 
pretatiorts/ but to present the material in its original form. I have, therefore, 
tried to give one of die posable readings of the Persian text. I had in view in 
writing the artidd not to find how Jong ago Poona was in feristenoe but to find 
out how long ago it existed historically in the MuaUm Period. The line of research 


6. Brnhan^i^Mdatlm, p. 444 and Bddshahmma, VoL L part I. p. 516. 

7. BUshdhnSma, Vol. I, part II, p, 225. 
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which I had dialked out for me was to wortc backwards from the days of Slklvaji 
While reading the Al^mtama (AS) and the Am4-AMMin (AA) of Abul* Famlt 
I was strudc by the mention of a place, the spelling of which in Persian was 
exactly the same as that of the name of our dty, and also by the fact that it 
could be pronounced exactly like the name of our dty, POona, or Poonah (Glai>- 
win's tr. A. A. p. 512). 'nic fact si^pported by the drcuinstantial evidence that 
the province in vdiidi the Poona of the AA was located, also contained sudi places 
m Indoiri (Bmtbay GazHtm» Vol XVIII, Pt. Ill, p. 132). Amnmti (Ibid^ 
295), Ane (Ibid., 104), Belhe (Ibid., 109), Talegaon (Ibid 449), Kallami (Md., 
232), Bori (Ibid., Pt. II, pp. 446*-7)— names which are u ^drubtedly met with 
in our own district of Poona, was enough to allure the reader’s Imaginat >n to oux 
own Poona. One of these, Kallam, apart from the one found ir the Poona district 
is also found in” the Travanoore state, in the OthmSnSbfid distiict of Hydersbid 
Deccan, and in the Yeotmal district, etc,, etc. I may also add that a peep into the 
dim past with the aid of those travellers who have visited thd Deccan, or of the 
local inscriptions of the old Deccan Dynasties such as RasI?^ akutas, is likely to 
open a new vista to the antiquity of our Poona, where a temple of Puneshwar 
existed in the 13th century which was subsequently transformed into a mosque, 
at present known as the mosque of Shaikh Salla (Shaikh Sal^u’d-Din). 

Poona M. A. Chachatai 


SiVADXsA'S JYOTIRNIBANDHA : THE WORK AND ITS DATE 


The fiyotnnibandlha or the fy4ytiTmband\hasmvasva at it is called in some of 
its colophons, is a big compendium not! only of Jyautii^a as its name indicates but 
of several allied sutojtects. The work has been very popular with astrologers, old- 
type almanac-makers and priestly Papditas as it readily fumiahea their req^- 
ments in Astronomy, Astrology, Dharma, Tantra, etc. in the compass o? a sini^ 
volume. Its MSS, oompdete or only of a few sectionaii thereof, are mentioned in 
most of the published catalogues of Sanskrit MSS and it has also been printg^^ 
at least twice, the Poona editiqps being current at present 

The work is of an encjrdopeedic character. The author generally treats with 
the topics by citing older works and authors and states his own views mainly when 
a topic entails conflicting views. Hosts of authorities have been dted through and 
through. I have prepared the following list of works and authors dted in the 
Jyothmbandha from the Poona edition : — 

8TPnwK, 

wfiM, sbctijr, 

mi, 


T -S jw y y ^ th. Bootey BhbkJi ot tfwf Rflyil AttBtic S^cty (ISfitt). No®. 258 sul 

*^* 2. Brkisk Museum Catabtgue of SausMl, PM ^ PraM U98, 

£. 389 Vol. 1928, -p. 965. The fonner was a hthQgnqn edition lawed from 

SmuMt Series. No. 85. 1919, edUed bjr » < rt gP HMu i flytd 

Vaidya. 
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waw, iwNwr, >rotp«r, >iir, mt, 

wqjr, "WiRi, nis^, ^*»jpqr*, ^i n faw a , 

ft5?mrf9t, ^rn^, “siispr ‘ anrpSiT, ’m^, mv- 

^m, minm, atrarehR, ampp^, aimfe, 

a^ t^faga w fir, 3^;6ifr, wil®«i<«K, a 4t fiN« H 6 , aqtfilwR^, 

9^^:*?!, fJT^, t n ( ^ «»ifew , ?5#5RR, cfW^W, l t ^H6»6 , (RF, 
fpww, ^5ft3OT, , Whot, ^wh?, srtsiifl?, 

snsraragaw, Pi^w^iw, i^Rs^Rw, ^- 

f*PT, «ftl^qw , *R?i>35hwPn, «icraiTC, «t 5&, «ra3?i»i, qron, 

«PRftaR, ftcTOf, Rg^«, SITO, g^FTOR, JRR, 

WlFft^RT, 4lfe5l, ^M^aftRERT, 4taRI, «4l>Wlft3iia, JPR- 

s^, smusRt, sw5i?{W, S5R1W, ^?Rrw, sRmirft, •Bssaft?, m ^ (w <n- 

wRn;, f«Rfw, fSRH5if?ti<k, i!??nRf, ?fRR^, ?p>g, 

^iRPpr, «RigH, «r?R, Rwatw , saiw, w#, awNt, 

iiwg, »mfe a [RWM , flWHg^w , Rj®, »i»Pra., m^, *#st, *»Wt- 

W, arM^ma^R, 6I3ft, aiRR, amSR, Rt%, *?r«IW, »TOR ( quoted from the 
), anWT, »TRRs*rafR, aftR, »ft*mTOT, >J?R5 or apRRPT, >15, 

4N*n^, *i5W, *RJig?R, jj^srnftsnRf, *jg, ag^a^ , 

RFJWWrigiR, 

anspftaR^Fnff, HlWq, atT^R, ftrtW, g^ftRWPt®, g^apTO#!®, 

^sqjr, SaiHR i a q » , iNlftft, *}hiftq2S, am, apR, amaRRre, ajiRUn, 

aifd ' ^ i, afl iw m q , anRisr^, anRRRRajt, aimiftRR, armraR, pjt^tr, 

qtamwaK , ^tamnn, RlaRfR, < l^ l*inro« ai, RaffiRl, Rammi, CWHHiH<a« , 

Rin^, ^m^tg«, owm®, <t*nit, il*ra6^, s^qg^ai , 

a!fsiRre, m, fe*giR, ^ImaRft, ann, fcrpjzg, amigiR, am^ftfe, fiRRm, Rft®, 
a i ft g fiw , «na*R, RRRftar, R W R ia H , *((gg<R, TO®, aiTgRR, acwgyftv, angsw, 
fimajJiR, fiRraam, ftsamaram, fimjmts, 

ftmUrW, ftawflar., Mroaw, fiNim, filWtPl'^ar, ftajifim, ^^WR, 

ft^ahlR, ftagj^R, ftagopar, OT0R, fS?1^, WIR^, RTOf, fGRS, 


4. " — aKgWll^iaiq: 1^ I manft % sp; R*a»f ^5^ 

aWR II ” — p. 349, footnote. 

5. ** w i wiMf i wi adfw^^— g^tssifeB-. ^ amniMw 

am Sl limn I l!R«r 1^ giRf IRiaRt ai^ apf: r q»iT; II «a” p, 105. 

V\de next paragraph for the apurioosness of dtatioos from the MMtfta* 
mid idle MvkurUKu4hMi^ whidi are at least a century ]ater\iii date than 
the JyotinubmidfM, * 

7. ^ 163. The editor is wrong when 

he thinks that " is a mistake for *^iric^^^L 3 L ** lor KamaMtaa^ 

hhatla’s & mii ki m d & hmm is tmu^ later in date and i^1 old MSS of the Jyotm^beMka 
rend t^m\. 
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wnsr, fW%, «in4K^r4, «HmqK, «iftr, mm, 

«iSh^5, 4ra, 4ifwi*w, mm, wwHiftdi, mam, 

wPdtIHR, 

Mliro, 

^l^niwK," ^^eiraiwnft, 

Wfrft, *t?#ia3, «B(l»Kr, ?B3^R(t, OTOTT, 

WRRII, «i«?*ii<(i, wltWif, 

sft>iR4rt^, ^m, r>iHj!»pr, 

^t^FfeERT, 4 I<Hiw, WR, * =q fe l * tR i^ , 

^0<Hi«ni), wtow, wwr, 

whpf, ?rd?r, irtl?iw&, ik ia i ftq, ^<w<r, 

and some anonymous woiks and authors referred to as HcTRnc, 

etc<* Some of these names are such as have not been recorded in the three volumes 

of Aufrecht’a Catahgus Catahgtmm* 

« 

However, on a comparison with an undated but considerably old MS of the 
fyitiridbmdha recently acquired (Accession No. 6039) by the Scindia Oriental 
I^atitate, Ujjain, I find that a few of these citations are not authentic and original. 
Citations from the Mukurtadntamofji, the Muhmtacuctmnaif^, Servjaifia-Nfiifiyaisa 
and the Smttidarpagia, for instance, are wholly absent in the MS. These passages 
were incorporated by the editor in the main body of the text, without a critical 
estimate thereof and in utter disregard of dironology in the case of the first two 
wodcs (vide below), on the evidence of only one of the four MSS used by him. 
They may safely be regarded as later inteipolatkms made by someone with a view 
to adding to the bulk and exhaiistivenessi of the work. Thus the above list which 
would otherwise be of immense use in.dedding the chronology of several works and 
authors has to be used with caution. 

Regarding our author we know little beyond his name whidi is given in a majo- 
rity of MSS as Sivac^sa and in a few "MSS as Sivaifija. He does not mention aay 
detail concerning himself, his parentage, etc. 'In his introduction : — 


iingsr: i 

IM II 

aiji^ JTORer: iTJiftr ?: RI ll It 

at wirMtu II \ II 


aR: — *WT^4f ^ftBtsSi% i 

*f(tP«l!r<r 5?n^ aR: >jg: ii v ii 

Rat a^i: RR<a aiiR: i 
^ awft^i Rt^ianraat^aa; u h ii 
‘ a< T #StW T 4 ; «tiwi^ i 
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m— 11 ^ II 

ww^i ^Nhpr ^iRURw* jrsrt; i 
^ 'RaiPT II '» II 

Srahtt wt5R »jfin 

^WWW I^ 51^ II c II ” 

or in his ooncluaon : — 

• “ ^ or o Rhw«RUiW?i i 

^|wn^ II 

!j4tjcrt^wi% ^ w gpi: i 
lj^ cRWIWI^ RIW W II 

3iRre ^ 5 i«mM w ?T«n I 

Jl5W^{II^Sn?R^ 51 % II " 

The colophons to major diapters, too, read ^ SuramahStha 

was probably the surname of the author's family, but il gives us no definite due to 
his community, locality, etc. The author once quotes® a well-known stanza from the 
Pum^amkta and assigns it to the Viijasaneyi branch of White Yajurveda and not 
to ^fveda. This may remotely suggest that he came of a Brahmama family belong- 
ing to that school of White Yajurvedik For want of evidence it is also difficult to 
identify him with any of his namesakes mentioned by Aufrecht^'® and others as 
authors of various Sanskrit works. 

The verse etc. of the condusion may mean that the author 

Sivacfisa gives the credit of his achievement of preparing the present encydopeedic 
work to the Great God or that a scholar named Vi^pu subsequently revised the work 
and made necessary additions and alterations therein. 

The author, of course, does not mention his date anywhere in the work, but the 
same can be fixed within reasonable limits in the light of external evidence. The 
Jyotkmbandha has been quoted as a work of authority in Anantadeva'^ Samskara- 
hOSi&tubha (1645-75 in Nilaki^thabhatta's Suddhimayukka and Samskdra- 

mayukha (1610-45 a.c.),^ in Kamaliakaral^atta's h^rakamaldfma and Nirtfoyth 
sindkui (1612 A.c.)®f in NSrayana’s com. Mdrta^davallahlhid (1573 on his 


8. The reading in a MS used by the editor is I 

3^^ *np2: 11^’, In this reading can be marked an attenqjt to paraphrase 

the name Sivaifija and to assign a royal status to the author. Mudi value, however, 
cannot be attached to this reading as it is not supported by*any other MS. 

9. “8WT? — fll5I«ltSW pwwftsif ?I5nai; fg: I 3i? 5R[FI 

'TOjart sniPRI II ” p. 351. 

10. E.g., Catahtus OMdlaifiinm, Vol. 11, p, 154 — “ Son of Phuiptjhi, younger 

brother of DiySkara, from Gurjara, composed in 1479 : Mitktdvdipaddhati or Jataka^ 
fmktivaiipmdhiaL** The ckite mentioned here almost ooindd^ with the age to 
which I have assigned our author, but for want of his other details the identity 
cannot proceed fiuther. ‘ 

11. P. V. Kane : History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I (Poona, 1930), p. 452. 

12. ^ Ibid., p. 440. 

13. Ibid.^ p. 437. 

14. H. D. Velankar : Catdogue of Samskrta and Prdkjto MSS in the Library 
«of the Bondiay Branch of the RoyiJ Adatic Society, p. 106, No. 321. 
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awn (1571 '/, in FUtiinbani’s com. NtnfaySmjta (1524 AC.)?* 

oo his <rm Vh/Skapa f^ (ISffl ajC.) and in several other undated wufcs Bite Siih- 
karatSntiika’s Cotnii/ttHmamaiijan,'^ etc. 

Thus it had come to be reoo0daed as a sta.idBrd and amhoritative work at leart 
by 1524 A.& and must have been in Circulation for a oonudetable period before 
date. Hence the lower limit (or its date cannot be fixed later than c. 1500 jlc. 
among the worte settM in dates dted in the Jyothtiibaniha are Henflldri’s Cofar- 
VMt^KtntaiKt^, including its Thihokhofti/a, Ddmokka^ia and Vf<Aa1Skaf4<t sections, as- 
signed to 1260-70 ax:., IT ParfurSma’s BlN<pdlavaaafrli«oca)i»e>edin 1356 A.d^* and Vlfi- 
veivaiafahatta's Madanaparijata and Madanamdkm^ava assigned to 1360-90 A.C.ia It 
has been Aown above that the dtatuais occurring in the printed edition from the 
MukurtaetMamm^ (1600 AXi)®" and the Muhurtacu<jSmai^ (c. Ifilg AXt)« are not 
onginal. Hence the upper linut for the date of the Jyothtubmutha has to be fixed 
som^ere about or after 1400 a.c. It is dgnificant to note that our autl or ckies 
not indude any of the celet^ted and learned works" composed by Kefeva (c. 1496 
A.c.),*® father of Gaoedadaivajfia, among the numerous authorities dted by him. 
On the basis of this negative evidence, wWdi is of course not strictly conclusive, the 
period 1400-1500 a.c. to which the fyotimibtmdha has been reasonably assigned above 
may be tentativdy narrowed down to c. 140(V14fiO a.c, 

, MSS ofi an apparently different Jyot^rabandha of anonymous authorship arc 
nuentioned at some places, 1 have no means to dedde if the weyrk in each of those 
MSS b^s or not any relation to Sivadasa^s fyirtirnibrndha}^ The MSS Library of 
the Sdndia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, possesses a complete MS (Acefeioo 
No. 2350)®® of a similar Jyothnibctndha not mentioning its author's name anywhere; 
On a oomparisem, however, I find that it is nothing but a collection of stray*® and 
spontaneous selections from Sivadasa’s fyotirnibmdha itself. The same may be said 
of the incomplete Tanjore MS No. 1140627 of a slightly different Jyotkmbmdha on 
the evidence of the extracts furnished in the Tanjore Catalogue. 

Ujjam ) 

16-5-42. f Sadashiva L, Katre. 


15. S. B. Dikshit : (Poona, 1931), p. 472. 

16. P, V. Kane : Hiotory of Dharnuisastra, Vol. I, p. 542a. 

17. Ibid., P..357. 

18. Vide my paper BkupalavaUabha : the Work, its Author and Date Published 
in the Silver Jabuee Volume of ABORT (1943). So far as I am aware, the Jydftirm-^ 
bandha is chdonologically the first work to quote from the BhupSlmoillabha whidi 
is dted therein numerously, sometimes imder the abbreviation Bhupdla. 

19. P. V. Kane : liistory of Dharnui^dstra, Vol. I, p. 388 ff. 

20. S. B. DiKsrfiT : PP- 275, 473, etc. 

21. Md., p. 472. 

22. £.g., the Grahakautuka, the JdtakapaddheUi, the Tdjakapaddhati, the 
Mukurtatattva, etc. 

23. S. B. Dikshit M?l?rer, P- 471. 

24. The Jyoiimibmdha is also dted in PrataparS^’s FaraSuranutpratbpa 
assign^ to 1531ril5^ A.C. Vide Poona Orientalht, Vol. VII, p. 16. 

25. E.g., AdrRBCHT ; Cat(doius Ct^cdogorum, Vol. I, p. 212a. 

26. E.g., the MS begins^ abruptly with verse 7 of SivadSsa's introductioii : 

I etc. 

* 27. Vide A Descrinttve Catedogue of the Sanskrit MSS in the Tanjore Mahfi- 
rtja S^oji's Sarasvati Ma^i Library, Vd. XVI (1933), p. 7599 ff. 
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Vedic Ad&ryas, while quoting the ancient authorities refer to them either 
expressly by name or in a general way. For instance, Ylaska, the '.great exegetical 
Adrya, qubtes the previous authorities by name : ^ ^ 

as weU as in a general way by the words such as ^ 

I general way of citation has been proverbial in the 

Prost-BiShmaacdc literature. The composers of Sutras have faithfully resorted to 
these conventions in their respective works. Thus we find in the following sutras : 

(•) BTinft 8nijr>i ftwt ^rr i 

(Ban. Dh. I, 3, 8.) 

(b) I* *> *7.) 

(c) , 51 lift I. 7. 6.) 

(d) ^ TT^ anwjr anwfstg anws^s birr ^ sriRftj^ %PRr « 

^ . (Bau.Eto.11,10,49.) 

(«) 3^ ftaf 51RRM5^ ^cIRiRlivftaiR; 

(va» Dh. XX, 46.) 

Jt is self-evident from the above passages ending with the word 

that they are quotations other than the IMiarma Sutras. Thq study oi Pw. ato 

leads to the same conclusions. To cite the same authority. Hauhg zur Anfuhrung 
von zitaten aus normativen Biidiem oder bei Angabe von Lehrsatzen i.e., often 
for bringing in quotations from standard books or for statement of authoritative 
principles. 

All authorities are unanimous in this verdia that ^ ^ 

invariably as a sign of citations. But it is not established 
90 far as to which particular branch of literature is referred by these words. 
Dr. L. Sarup has noted in one of his foot-notes in Niruktu (iv. 4) that Yaska 

uses for Saihhita portion whereas | is generally 

emj^oyed by him for quotations from die Br^maipa^ 

His conclusions are right so far as the Nhukta is concerned,, the only notable 
exception being ^ ^ ^ f which is traced in lgtg\^ X. 94. 9. If 

this single citation is proved from one of the last Bnahmanjic works it would then 
be certain that Yaska definitely implied Bramaiuic passages by, 

We have now to ascertain if the same Yaskian tradition has been followed up by 
Dharma Sutra writers. The passages punctuated with ^ oit ^ 

are tracei^lel in the extant Brahmaiuas but there are certain references ^ch are 
untraoeable namely : 

(a) DRRr ?nRf smRi si 

IV. 3.) 


1. Niruktc X, 5. 2, Ibid., II. & 

3. Ibid., I, 1 ; vii,: 13 ; viii, U ; x. 10. 

4. Ibid., II, 3 ; V, 1 ; vi, 3 : viii, 20 ; x, 17 ; xif, 7, 

5. f6#rf„ I, 4 ; II, 11 ; III, 12 ; iv, 4 ; vii, 12 ; viii, 22 ; x, viii ' xi, 29 ; xii, 13. 

6. BandhSyam Dharma Siitra, Mysore Govenunent's ^ries No. 34, 1907. 

7. BSS. No. wHi, 1883. 
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(b) (''*• Dh. XX, 28.) 

(C)i *WT JRn «PRftfe %PI% (Bmi, Dh. I, 11, 11.); 

Kara Datta, the celebrated commentator of the Apaatambha Dharma Sfttra 
paraphrases ^ as I Ck)bindasvamm too, in the Bau* 

(ffliayana mama Sutra rendevs as 

(I, 11, 18).Skanda3vamin, while commenting on ^ ' 
(Nkukta, II 17); remarioB as foiilows 

Thus the commentators are unanimous in oonstniing with the 

Ehahmaaoas. 


Above all, there is an indispensable evidence which speaks for tiie same con* 
clusioa Both Apastambha Dharma Sutra and Hiranyakesi-Dharma SCitra beloiig, 
to the Taittiriya S^kha. Their texts are so identical that one M to believe that 
either of them iR copied from the other. Prof. P, V. Kane in hi?? Hhtojy &f 
Dharma Sdstra^ writes : The Hirainyake^-Dharma'Sutra is indebted to the Gfhya 
Butra of Bhi^dvaja. The Dharma Sutra of Hiraj^yake^in can Iiardly be called 
an independent woric. Hundreds of Sutras are borrowed word for word from the 
Apastambha E^arma Sutra”. Dr. BOhler^^ also holds the same view, as is 
endenced from the following remark : 


The Hiraa?yakesi-Dharma Sutra^i belongs 
the Apastambha and is almost identical with 

It is of interest to note that the following 
and vice versa. 

Hi. Dh. 

(a) 

(XXVI, 1, 19.) 

(fr) qFinst m 

(XXVII, 2, 21.) 

(c) - 

aigiMW 

(XXVII, 2, 35.) 


to a school which is sub<divi»on cf 
the Sutra of the latter. * 

Sutras substitute ^ foi* ^ 

Apa. Dh. 

STT ?W: 

(I, 1, 11.) 

qFHR t aw ^«II^ 

(II, 6, 20.) 

anwla: 

ftaiNgWt alwwftfiiaTfiR- 
BllRRlf 

(U, 7, 16.), 


The above citations prove beyond a doubt that both the terms were synony- 
mous in the IXiarma Sutra period. Hence it is safe to conclude that 
in this branch of literature points exclusively to the passages of Biihmauas. 
Lahore SPHGAL 


& Cf. also the gk»8 of Madkari on Gautamoi Dharma Sutra, 12. 

9. Vol. I, p. 46. * 10. Ass., No. XLTV. 

•11, Anandaahrama ^mderit Series No. 53. Pradna xxvi, and xxvii from tot 
of the Dharma Sutra. 
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GENESIS OF TOE KAHAMUKARI FORM OF KHUSRO'S POElllY 

Amir Khusto (1255-1324), one of the fOTemost writers in Hindi Khari Boli has 
used several forms of poetry tp express his genius of which/ kaha-nmkan (Denial of 
an apparent assertion) is one. It consists in an expression ol a certain idea through 
the words, but ultimately that idea is denied and another (which also is possiWe 
owing generally to pun) substituted. This form, thus is the representative, m to 
8ay» of the second variety ol A^fohmti defined by Viivanatha in the Sahitya- 
darpaoa X 38(b), 39(a), e.g. 

k^€ vmkiharai^rmpatftaya nmva saky^te sthatum 
utkat^thk^ tarde nahi nahi sakki picckaUib p(mthah 

** In the time of water-bearers (clouds) it is not possible to remain 'without a 
husband ’ " * 

O fidde one ! art thou feeling the pangs of separation ? 

'' O no ! my friend ! no, the path is slippery and one cannot but slip/* 

Here the word apatitay& gives two meanings — (1) ‘ the absence of the hudbcind ’ and 
;(2) the liability not to fall. This example, given by VMvanatha, is ^ngmatmaka 
(of the erotic sentiment) and the words suggest a husband. 

. The words as found in the kaha-tnukan of Khusro <3Ugge9t8 in all cases (KhusrB 
Id Hindi kavita edited by Brajaratnadasa, Nagari Pracharioi Sabha, Benares, 
S.V. 1978, pp. 43-53), the husband {saiana), the lower who is ultimately denied and 
some other idea brought up. For instance : 

tom mawA dhana kd hm vaha mdlika 
vmi diyd mere goda me bdlaka. 
vase mhasata jikd kdma 
at sakhi sdfona} na sakhi Rama. 

'* He is the lord of my body, mind and wealth, it is he who gave iqe this son in my 
lap, desires of my heart are satisfied by him.** “ O friend ! is it the hu^and ’* ? 
Oh ! no, (it is) Rfima/* 

Most of the current Indian forms of poetry can be easily traced back to some 
earlier forms. For instance, the devotional so/ngs having a burden {dhruva or teka) 
such as those of Mira, Suracfisa and TulsacEsa, have their forerunners in the l^gveda 
X.«?i21st hymn — kasnm devdya havi^ vidhema 

“ to which Deity shall we make the offering ? 

The kadtamukam of Khusro find their near type in the JStaka (dr. 3rd Cen. 
B.C.). In the Maha-remmagga Jataka (No. 546) the Deity who dwelt in the peraaol 
of the king asks four questions — 

(1) hmti hatthehi pddehi mukhanca paristmbhati 

sa ve rdjd piyo hoti, kan tena-m-cd?hipassasiti---'Ktaka VI, p. 376. 

*’(He) strikes with hands and feet, and beats on the face ; O king, he is dear (hus- 
band), whom do you think him to be ** ? 

(2) akkosati yathdkdmmfi c* ossa kxhati 

sa ve fdfd ptya hati km tena^madhi pas5asitf--ibid, p. 377. 

• • * 

** (She) abuses him as much as she desires, yet wishes him to come near ; O king 
he is dear (husband), whom do you think him to be *’ ? 

(3) abbhakkhdti adkutena d^kma^-abhisarfye 

sa ve rdjd piyo hati, km tenorm’dbhipmsadti’-^^d^ p. 377. 

** (She) reviles him without cause, and without reason reprqadies ; O Jong, he is itsa 
(husband), whom do you think him to be.” ? 
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(4) hormfi mmaUca pSmI tMUtkasenSatmSm ca 

sa ve raja piya hffii km pi 37^ 

(He) takes food and driidc, dothes, beds and stools ; O Ipng, he is dear (husband)* 
whom do you consider him to be ’* ? 

In all these four quesstkma set by the Deity to the king, the suggestioR is that 
of the (beloved) husband mord or less, as we find in Khuaro in a more, assertive 
fonn (and in most of the stanzas in an obscene inmlication), but the real idea is 
difident. Therein lies tbe^ knottyneas of the question. The answers as set forth 
in the Jataka' itself, propounded by Mahoeadha, the wise minister of tiie king, ar# 
(1) and (2)— drild, (3) man and woman in love and (4) rrendficant But (3) 
also possibly should have its answer in — child. 

In all these four stanzas the words have been so chosen as to indicate * the dear 
one " in every case, but in reality the ' dear one ' is denied, and some otlier nieaning 
indicated owing to the potentiality of those words to give a double meaning. 

The second half, of each of these stanzas which is identicai {sa ve rSfi piya 
km tena^m-^bhipassasiti) has been interpreted differently by Cowell and Rouse 
Jatakas (Eng, Trans.) Vol. Cam. U. P., pp. 187, 190, 191). They translate it 
as : 

Yet, O king, he is dear, and grows dearer than a hu^and.’* I feel that this 
translation is not quite accurate. But accepting that ‘ km tenfHn-abhipassasi ' should 
be taken as Cowell and Rouse take it (not minding the person in the verb and join- 
ing up kan and tma to make up kantena < Mntem to make the instrumental* sag., 
while the ablative would be required for their interpretation) the point of similarity 
between these stanzas and Khusro’s kchamtkm becomes all the more apparent. In 
both we have the following common features : 

{a) a statement capable of double interpretation 

{b) the apparent interpretation bdng applicable to the ‘ lover ’ (husband). 

In the kakamukan the application to the husband is directly denied when the que» 
tion is put, while in the stanzas the question is put, but the answer is not found 
in them and is left to be given later. 

In these circumstances, I believe that the kuhamukari form is the development 
of the early fonn available in the P51i Jfitaka. ' It may be presumed that it wen*^ on 
developing in. the folk-poet^, fintil it was considered to be good enough for inclusion 
in standard poetry as the citations from VigvanStha and Khusro show. 

University of AUahabad, 

Baburam Sakssna. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

We have pleasure in endorsing the following appeals and urging upon 
patriotic Indians to help the cause of Ir];^ia's ancient civilization by respond- 
ing to them sympathetically and whole-heartedly. 

APPEAL FOft V. S, SUKTHANKAR MEMORIAL EDITION 

The sad and sudden demise of Dr. V. S. Sukthankiar, th^ General Editor 
of the critical edition of the Mahabhmata on 21st January 1942 will be deeply 
mourned bjr all his friends and admirers throughout the world. The Great Epic 
of India was the be-all and end^all of his life and he died in harness while musing 
on his lectures on the three-dimensional view of the Mahahhdrata whidi he had 
been delivering every Friday this January before the University of Bombay. Like 
the late Prof. Dr. Moriz Winternitz of Prague who wrote his last letter to 
Dr. SuKTHANKAR on the Mahabhlarata a few hours before his death, Dr. SuK- 
THAINKAR was revising to the last moment of his conscious life his typescript of 
the lecture he was to deliver on the following day. He devoted more than 17 years 
of his predous life to the critical edition of the Mahabhojota and allied studies 
and fumed out work which has evdced! the highest admiration not oi^y from the 
most eminent Indologists but also from the most distinguished academic bodies 
ail over the world such as the British Academy and the American Oriental Society, 
We, therefore, feel it both a sacred duty and a proud privilege to commemorate 
his signal services to Oriental Learning in a fitting manner, and accordingly pro- 
pose to bring out a Memorial Edition of his published writings at an early date. 

It is estimated that the collected published papers of Dr. Sukthankar may 
cover about 700 papers (royal octavo). These may be conveniently divided into 
one or two volumes dealing respectively with the Great Epic and with his other 
writings. It is also proposed to include in this edition a literary biography of the 
great departed savant, materials for which are being gathered by the Signatories 
of ibis appeal. For this purpose the co-operation of his numerous friends and 
admirers who have come into personal contact with him is earnestly solicited 
You are, therefore, requested to communicate to Prof. *P. K. Gooe, Poona, Secret 
tary of the Memorial Edition Committee, your impressions of the great Orientalist 
together with any letters received by you from him to enable the Committee to 
complete his literary biography. All help utilized for this purpose will be grate- 
fully acknowledged and all documents received will be returned to their respective 
owners. 

The cost of the Memorial Edition is estimated to cover more than Rs. 7,500 
and it is expected that this will be met by the voluntary contributions from his 
friends and admirers as also from Institutes interested in his valuable work in the 
domain of Indology. It is the earnest desire of the admirers of the late Prof. 
Dr. SvkthaN(»car that at least the first volume of this Edition, consisting of his 
most important contributions to the critical study of the Great Epic sh(^ld be 
published on the first anniversary of his death, i.e. on 21st Jaihiary 1944. 

In view of the extreme shortage of paper the Memorial Edition will be limited 
to not more than 500 numbered copies. A minimum contribution of Rs. 20 to- 
wards the cost of» this Edition paid before 30 June 1943,^ will entitle the contri- 
butor to a free set of this Edition and to the inclusion of his name in the Tabuh 
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GratuUttofia to be printed at tiic end of the first volume. All donations of Rs. BOO 
or more will be indicated in the Preface to tlvs volume.* 

We hope that as an admirer of the work and scholarship of the late Professot 
Dr, Sukthankar you wll assodate yourself with the Memorial Edition *G»n 
mittee in the execution of the present project which is in the nature of the 
greatest memorial that can be rais^ i.t honour of the monumental services rendered 
by the lamented professor to his motherland and to the cause of Indian Scholarship 
by bringing toge^er in one place his Wttered and inacces^ble contributions from 
v^ous journals and books. 

We ^all feel oblig^ if youi will kindly send to the Secretan of the Commttef 
your contribution at an early date to facilitate the wodk of the Memorial Edition. 

It is proposed that the ultimate balance of the proceeds of this Edition sliiall 
be invested in Government Securities for instituting a special medal, fellowship oi 
lectureship at the Bhandarkar Orental Research Institute in connection with Epk 
Studies. 

Tbtinking you in anticipation, 
Your? Sir cerely. 

K. M. Jhaveri, (Vice*Chairrnan). Bhawanrao Pant Pt^tinidhi,.* 

P. K. Got®, (Managing Editor). Raja of Aundh, (Chairman). 


APPEAL FOR THE GANGANATHA JHA MEMORIAL 

Sir Ganganatha Jha died in November 1941. We feel that m order to 
a scholar and educationist of his eminence, a suitable memorial to him shwld be 
erected. We think that the best form which this could tato is M Institute at 
Allahabad for study, research, and publication in Indology. This wll in 
ing with his life wo*. In order that such an institute should be ^ ® 

suitable and permanent basis, and making provision tor a building, for a “«ectm 
of books and manuscripts, for Publication, and for stipends for 
mated that an endowment of Rupees Three Lakhs will be needed We rwh* 
that the times are not favourable ; but scholarship and learning mu.st be enewragrf 
at all times and we trust ^Jiat all those who respect culture and care for tte 
huiinities tifill respond generously to this ap^ah We are gW “ 

.dth his characteristic generosity. Hon^ Maharajadh.ra, IJ. Sm Kam^^ 
Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga has made a donation of Rs, 10, OM wth a Pro^ 
Sr a further sum amounting to Rs. 15,000 for this memoria . Dr. Jhas ^s 
have kindly promised to present to the Institute his large coU^iot of Sandmt 
hnrk^ All donations will be received and acknowledged by the Treasure^ Rd 
S2Lr Pandit Braj Mohan Vyas. Executive Officer. Allahabad Municipal Board 
We trost the response will be both prompt and magnanimous. 


Hirdaynath Kunzru (Dr.) 

P. V. Kane (M. M-). 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 
M. S. Aney (Hon ) 

Hauddin Ahnaad (&r) 

Maharaj ir I E ) 

Chande^war Prasad Singh (C.i.ti.; 

J. R Gharpure 

• • An donations" Aojdd be 

tary, V. S. Sukthankar Memorial Edition 


K. V. Rai«aswamy Aiyangar 
A. C. Baneiji 
Shri Ranjan (Dr.) 

Ram Prasad Tnpathi (Dr.)» 

S. M. Ali Kami 

Braj Mohan Vyas 

Tej Bahadur Sapru (Rt. Hon.) 

P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer (Sir) 

to Prof. P. K. Code. M. A Hon. Seor^ 
Cranmittee, Deccan Gymkliiana, Poona 4 , 
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REVIEWS 

BmgflH Literature by A«nada Sankara and Kla Ray ; published for the REJ^. 
AU-In(fiai Centre. Aiya Sangha, Malabar Hill, Bombay by the Intematkxial 
Book House Ltd., Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay, 1942.' Pp. 126 ? size 5" 7F : 
Price : Ra 2. 

But for the undercurrent of the hteratures enshrined in the different languages 
of India, Indian culture would have be§n petrified by the ravages of time and com- 
pletely forgotten. It 8h(^i be the aim of all lovers of Indiari culture not only to 
preserve this current in tact but to make it flow through t the well scoopc J out chan 
neW of national pnity and thus make it available for the oommon man on whose 
cultural progress hangs the destiny of the nation. The India centre of the P.E.N. 
Association foun^ by Sophia WadiaI in 1933 must, therefore, be congratulated on 
all itsi activities m the cause of national unity by the spread of Indian culture on 
a wider level. The P.EJsT. Books , series projected bs” the above centre ‘nclu^les 
about 15 books dealing with Indian literatures out of which the boc^ on 
Hterature by B. K. Barua was published sometime ago. The volume before us jn 
Bengali Literature partakes of the same good qualities of form and presentation as 
characterized its predecessor in the series. The plan of each ty>ok in the aeries con- 
sists of (1) the history of tjie literature it deals with, (2) its modem devdopraents, 
and (3) an Anthology representative of the spirit it breathes. The present voluffie 
contains in all four sections OW Bengali Literature (Here Mr. A. S. Ray deals 
with the background of this literature and also with the Vaishnava, Sakta, Buddhist 
and the Muslim poets, the R&mayam, the MakabHffrata, the Caitanya, Chronicles, 
and folk literature) ; II — New Bengiali Idterature (This section by Mr. Ray deals 
with Michael, Bankim and his contemporaries and Rabindranath and his contem- 
poraries) ; lll-^Anthalagy (prose and verse) by Lila Ray and IV-nSMggesfed Read^ 
ing List, We fully endorse Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee's deprecation of the pre- 
sent fa^ion of deifying authors according to their political, politico-economic or 
socio-political isms, for in literature proper what matters most is aesthetic and emo- 
tional value (vide p. xi of Introduction). For those who make much ado about 
the linguistic difficulties in the sphere of Indian cultural unity we recommend the 
following observation of Sophia Wadia for serious consideration 

“ India's many languages are not a curse, however much her enemies may call 
them so or heil political and other reformers may wish for a Imgua franca . Ideas 
unite people and rule the world ; not words. Europe is not suffering because has 
many languages* but because ^conflicting ideas and competing ideas have confused 
issues and have .crated chaos. Our many languages are channels of cult?iral en- 

ridiment No systematic attempt has been made to popularise the story of the 

Indian literatures or to present gems from their masterpieces to the general public 
in Engli^ translation. This is now being attempted by the centre for India of the 
Ir^temattonal P.E.N.*' 

Creative vision in adding to the chaos of ideas but in seang the 

unity in diversity and in this vision alone lies the way to national regeneration and 
the utdift of the masses. 

P. K. Code. 


Vasanta VUasa (an old Gujarati Fhagu) edited with a critical Introduction and 
explanatory and Philogical Notes by Prof. K. B. Vyas, M.A., ^Elptunstone 
CollegerStabay, with a Foreword by Muni Sree Jinavijayaji : N. M. Tri- 
pathi & Co. Bombay 2, 1942, Pp. Ixxvi + 69 ; size : 5" X 7" ; Price Rs 2-8-0. 
The late Diwan Bahadur* K. R Dhria^a, the veteran Gujarati scholar was the 
fijst to bring Vasanta VUasa to light. This poem is considered as on8 of the 
brightest gems of the €M Gujaiitl literature. his present critical edition of 
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thifi vidmible work Prof. Vyas ^ laid all adiolars under a deep dd>t of tratitude. 
The contents of the present editifo are deacribed by Mum JimvijAYAjj :! 

Vyas has discussed exhaustively in his introduction most of the relevant 
topica—the MS material, Dhruva’s emendatiofwi, the question of the authowtfiip and 
the date of composition, the characterisUc features of the form, the metrical 

form of the poem, and the phonology and the morphology of the oontemporaiy Old 
Western R&jasthSM language as preserved in the poem, examining all avatial>!e evi- 
dence bearing on them critically The exact name of the author remains still un- 
determined inspite of several guesses. Prof. Vyas assigns this pk&iu (jrfiSlguna) or 
Spring-poem to Vikarama Samv/xt 1400 <'=a.d. 1344) or so. Muni Jinavijayaji 
suggests even an earlier date viz. V. S. 1300 ( = a.D; 1244) but for this suggestion 
there is no positive evidence '' as he himself states in his scholarly Foreword. 

The business of a textual critic is to keep all his cards on the^table and we are 
happy to find that Prof. Vyas has done his part of the Job quite aWy and oonvin- 
cii^y. Besides the two MSS on whidi the present edition, is based a third MS 
C reached his hands when the bodk was ready. Even this MS has been analysed 
and its readings incorporated in Appen^x IV of the edition. The present edition 
reminds us of Mr. PRaYOLKAufs criti^ edBtion of Dmrnyanti svaymhtma of RaghU- 
n&tha Pundita (in Marathi). There is a bright future textual critics in this 
country if they care i to persue and enforce the canons »of Textual Criticism as dis- 
cussed in Dr. Katre’s recent book on Indian Textual Criticisun. 

P. K. Godb. 


Studies in Samkrit Uterature (First Scries) by Prof. C. R. Narsimha Sashtri, 
M.A., Sanskrit Department, University of Mysore, 1986. Pp. 97 + xix. 
Price Rupee One. 

This is a deli^tful collection of essiys " for the most part interpretative in 
character** especially written for cultured readers who have no time to master 
Saaekrit literature ^t who are eager to acquaint themselves with its treasures. 
Even for San^t scholars proper they will serve as a tonic especially after an 
arduous study of epigraphs and preNhistodc remains. Darvin complained in his 
old age that his life-long studies pertaining to his special subject had made him 
incapable of appreciating music and other arts as he had not developed ^lecial taste 
for it owing to other serious pursuits of the scientific variety. Researdiers in Indo- 
logy^ especially those carrying on specnalized research, will have to complain like- 
wise if they do not take occaaonal rambles in the , delightful doinain of Sanskrit 
Sahityu literature by way of change and refreshment. . 

The three essays in thei book before us are devoted to the writings ascribed to 
Amaru, Bharatighari and Hiala. The fourtti essay deals with “ A Novel view of 
Rasa**. The Appendix contains the texts onj Prof- SASTRfs exposition is 

based and is, therefore, useful for ready reference. Prof. Sastri is not merely a 
collector of roses in the garden of Sanskrit literature but hfe is also a perfumer who 
has distilled some good rosewater and at times the attar of hes roses. The condi- 
tion of the reader of the present essays will be something that of a youth at the 
siidxt of a flower seller so aptly depicted in the following stanza of Gatha^fMaiati 
(VI— 98)* 

“The youth greedy of b^olding the charms of the Moulders of the flower 
sdler hovers aSjout her under various pretexts always asking the price of flowers.** 

P. K. Godb. 

_ * 

* Bhatta StI Mathurfinatha renders this Prakrit Stanza as follows in his 
^ (P- 303 of N. S, P, Edition 1933).* 

5wS II II 
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Rhythmic Distribution of' Nomit|al 
compounds in the, 83-89 ; l3l, 132 h. 

Sehcal S. R. ri% f 280-81, 


Shamsastry, k. 

^^ni in the Vedas, 90-93. 

The Indian Epics and the Planets, 

135-143. 


Psychology of freedom and Reli- 
gious consciousness in Kiria- 
sekhara's Philosophy of Devo- 
tion, 210-216. 

Sharma, Har Dutt, Obituary of, 190- 
192. 0 

Srdddhorviveka, of Sulapdoi^ 170-172. 

contents of the, 171-172. 

commentaries on, 172. 

Srldatta, Caipdesvara’s indebtedness to, 
36 ff. 

frequently quoted in the Srdddha- 

kriydkaumudi of Govindananda* 
36. ^ 


Srivaiisnavas, the secret doctrines of the, 
157. 

Smgarai^taka, ascribed to Nilakantha 
Sukla, 182, date of. 182. 

Stewart, the resident at Gwalior, 102. 

Suddhi'Viveka, ascribed to Sulapani, 
149. 

SuKTHANKAR Vishnu Sitaraixt, Obituary 
of, 262-264. 

Sulapani, an authoritative Bengali writer 
on Dharmal^stra, 31. 

believed to be a judge of Laks- 

manasena of Bengal, 33. 

the Sahudian, 145-156, 169-176. 

list of his works, 145-46. 

the undisputed works of, 150-156, 

169-172, 

commentaries by, 172-173. 

^personal history of, 173-174. 

his time, 174-176. 


T 

Tithi^vttita, ascribed to Sdlapipi, 148 . 
TitMvheka of Sulaplini* 188* 

Toramana, nationality of, 250. 

was not a Hffna, 25p. 
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-- — ft Oftmttentsry on certain verm 
<moted Irom dtierent Puiioaa, 
149. 

— -^Banerii*® view re. the author^te 
of. 14ft 

VSy$^ (puii^sp) 132 a 

the oldest of the extant purinaa, 

134. 

date of, 134. 

Vedftft, and the Planets, 13ftl43. 

— —Gods, Ijt^s, l^ests eftc., in the 
Vedas are planets, 138. 

Vet^^j^rmarT, and Itis Kasika^rahjani, 

ViHfft pt*r^, 132. 
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Widow, re>maniage of a Balahl* 81. 
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Y&jiUn/dkya-SmTU, dome connmirtariea 
on the, 32. 

Yirjuweia, 132 a 

Yadodharman, Sonfcanm's view tt. criti- 
cised, 254. 






